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FOREWORD 

The justification for this work rests upon the follow- 
ing aims which the authors have constantly had in 
mind: 

1. The use of vital English. 

We have sought to appeal to the life and inter- 
ests of the child himself. 

2. A logical sequence in the development of the sub- 
ject matter. 

A serious effort has been made so to arrange the 
material that one step would lead logically into 
another. That we were unable to find such a logi- 
cal arrangement of subject matter in most of the 
books with which we had been familiar was a major 
reason for our attempting this work. 

3. The use of integral portions of con\position in the 
exercises. 

As far as it seemed feasible we have avoided the 
use of isolated words and sentences, on the ground 
that all words and sentences are normally a part of 
a larger whole and that the interest of the child is 
naturally ]j|^e quickly awakened in studying an 
interesting M)ry. . / 

ill /' 
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IV FOREWORD 

4. An emphasis upon the practical rather than upon 
the technical. 

While grammar must of necessity be technical 
in so far as it deals with classifications, it need not 
be unduly ^abstract if the classification is not car- 
ried too far and if the material studied is such as we 
have just recommended. 
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THE SENTENCE COMPLETE 

1 

What the Complete Sentence Does 

1. Ten boys were playing beside a pond. 

2. Some frogs were in the water. 

3. The i)oys noticed the frogs. 

4. They threw stones at the frogs. 

5. Many frogs were killed. 

6. One frog thrust his head out of the water. 

7. He shouted to the boys. 

8. " The game is fun for you, but death for us." 

Answer these two questions for each of the sentences 
above : 

(1) About whom or what does the sentence tell 
something? 

(2) What does it tell about this person or thing? 

A teacher once asked a pupil a certain question, and 
this was the pupil's answer : 

" Flew up in the treeJ^ 

What question do you think the teacher asked to re- 
ceive this answer? Would you have known from the 
pupil's answer what it was that flew up in the tree? 

3 



4 VITAL ENGLISH 

The trouble with the answer was that it told some- 
thing about the thing, but it did not tell what the 
thing was. ,^ . -^ ,.,. , ^ .. ^ 

The teacher asked another queafCion, and the pupiFs 
answer was : . 

^' Christopher ColurribusJ^ 

What do you suppose the teacher's question was? 
This time the pupil named a person, but did not tell 
anything about that person. 
Both answers are called incomplete sentences. 

A sentence is a group of words that expresses a complete 
thought. 

A complete sentence names a person or thing and also 
tells something about this person or thing. 

Exercise 1 

Tell whether each of these groups of words is a com- 
plete sentence and why : 

1. Looked in the mirror. 2. We saw the elephant. 
3. Was late to school. 4. Opened the box. 5. James 
went. 6. Twelve policemen. 7. Ran for help. 8. The 
fire. 9. Has been tardy. 10. They ran away. 11. A 
box of candy. 12. Was found in the attic. 13. The old 
man. 14. Henry fell. 15. The sun shines. 16. The 
bureau drawer. 17. Lost his footing. 18. Away he 
went. 19. Some succeeded. 20. The foot of the hill. 

Exercise 2 

Make complete sentences by adding something to 
these groups of words : 

1. Chased the mouse. 2. George Washington. 3. Was 
burned. 4. Discovered the Mississippi River. 5. Went 
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THE SENTENCE COMPLETE 5 

to the party. 6. Stole a pig. 7. Benjamin Franklin. 
8. Went running down the street. 9. Up the hill. 

10. Saw my shadow. 11. Won the game. 12. Red 
Riding Hood. 13. In the battle of Lexington. 14. In 
the zoo. 15. In the pond. 16. Fell down the hill. 
17. Himipty Dumpty. 18. Looked over the wall. 
19. Went to the cupboard. 20. Little Boy Blue. 
21. Cinderella. 22. After the cows. 23. Went to mar- 
ket. 24. Was fast asleep. 25. My dog. 

Exercise 3 
Answer these questions with complete sentences : 

1. Where does the frog live? 2. What color is your 
desk? 3. How many days are there in four weeks? 
4. What is the fourth month of the year? 5. With whom 
do you play? 6. What animal do you like best? 
7. What is your favorite game? 8. What is the name 
of your school? 9. In what country did Columbus 
live as a boy? 10. Where did the Pilgrims land? 

11. What is the largest city in your state? 12. What is 
the name of the President of the United States? 13. What 
animal has fur on its back? 14. What animal lives in 
Africa? 15. Where does the alligator live? 

Exercise 4 

These selections have no punctuation to show where 
the complete sentences come to an end. Put in periods 
and question marks where they are needed. Begin new 
sentences with capitals. * 

The Bishop of Bingen pretended that he wished to help 
the people he invited all the townspeople to come to his 
bam he said he would distribute corn among them they 
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would not have to pay for it when he got them all together 
he locked the barn door the people were locked in then he 
burned the bam all the people were destroyed but the 
Bishop was punished for his crime an anny of rats came 
they quickly and greedily devoured him 

King Midas did a favor for one of the gods the god wished 
to return the favor he offered to give the king whatever 
he wished Midas asked that whatever he touched should 
turn to gold the god granted the wish. a twig of an oak 
became gold in his hand he lifted a stone the stone changed 
to gold he ordered a hearty meal all the food hardened at 
his touch the king became frightened he begged the god to 
remove the curse the god ordered him to bathe in the river 
he did so then the plague was removed 

Don't forget : 

1. That a sentence is a group of words expressing a com- 
plete thought. 

2. That a complete sentence must name a person or thing, 
and must also tell something about this person or thing. 

3. That you should use complete sentences. 

4. That every sentence must have a mark of punctuation 
at the end. 

5. That every sentence should begin with a capital letter. 

2 

The Sentence Composed of Subject a;id Predicate 
What the Subject and Predicate Do 

1. The robin has a black head. 

2. His nest is in a tree. 

3. The bluebird has a blue head. 

4. His nest is made of grass. 

What is a complete sentence? Why should you call 
these sentences complete sentences? 
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We shall now use a name for each of the parts of a 
sentence. 

Tlie subject of a sentence is the part which names that 
about which something is told. 

This is the naming part of the sentence. 

The predicate of a sentence is the part which tells some- 
thing about the subject. 

This is the telling part of the sentence. 

What, then, are the subject and the predicate of each 
of the sentences given above? 

Exercise 5 

Find the subject and the predicate in these sen- 
tences: 

^0 1. The chickadee builds in a hole in the tree. 2. The 

^atbird has green eggs. 3. The ovenbird says, "Teacher, 

teacher, teacher." 4. A Uttle girl fed the pigeons. 5. 

*^ Her mother gave her some bread. 6. The pigeons liked 
the bread. 7. The bread tasted good. 8. They came 
for more. 9. A hungry dog got ahead of them. 10. 
The girl got more bread for them. 

Exercise 6 

Tell whether the subject or the predicate has been left 
out and supply it : 

1. The crow . 2. shot the crow. 3. Jack 

and Jill . 4. Robinson Crusoe . 6. has 

lost her sheep. 6. Yankee Doodle . 7. went 

to the cupboard. 8. Simple Simon . 
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Exercise 7 

Find the subject and the predicate in these sentences : 

Maple trees grow in northern America. Men tap these 
trees in the spring. They bore holes in the trunks. These 
holes are near the ground. Then they put spouts in the 
holes. Buckets are hung under the spouts. These buckets 
fill with sap once or twice a day. A man drives up with a 
big barrel on a sled. The sap is emptied from the buckets 
into the barrel. The sled is driven to the sugar house. 
Large kettles are in this house. Fires are burning under 
the kettle. The sap is boiled. It grows thicker and darker. 
But the quantity is much smaller. The thick Uquid is 
maple sirup. This sirup is put into tins. They ship it 
away to be sold. Some sirup is left on the fire longer. 
It becomes very thick. Then it is poured into molds. 
It hardens in these molds. This is maple sugar. 

Exercise 8 

A Complete Sentence Game 

Let the class be divided into two sides. Then one 
pupil on each side, in turn, is given a sentence that 
lacks either a subject or a predicate. When one fails 
to complete the sentence, the question goes to a pupil 
on the other side. 

Exercise 9 

A Subject and Predicate Game 

Let the class be divided as before. The pupil be- 
ginning the game asks a question about something in 
a history lesson, a geography lesson, or any other lesson 
the class has had. The pupil beginning on the other 
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side must make a complete sentence in the answer. 
The game will proceed as in the previous exercise. 

3 

The Position of the Subject and the Predicate 

1. The sun rose in the east. 

2. In the east rose the sun. 

3. In the east the sun rose. 

Notice the position of the subject in each of these 
three sentences. It is natural to have the subject come 
first, so the first sentence is said to be in natural order. 

When the sentence is arranged in the way that the 
second and third sentences are arranged, it is said to be 
in the transposed order. Transpose means to change 
the order. Change these two sentences so that they 
will be in natural order. 

The reason for using the transposed order, in the 
second sentence, is to put at the beginning of the sen- 
tence the part that is to be emphasized. It is often 
used in poetry. 

In the third sentence, a part of the predicate follows 
the subject; a group of words, in the east, which also 
belongs in the predicate, is placed at the beginning of 
the sentence. This is done to emphasize these trans- 
posed words. 

The natural order of a sentence is the order in which 
the subject comes first and the complete predicate next. 

The transposed order of a sentence is the order in which 
there is a change from the natural order. 

Exercise 10 
Tell in what order each of these sentences is found, 
and then change it to the other order: 
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The parrot we say talks. Does it understand us? Prob- 
ably it does not. What we say it imitates. Sharp ears 
and a good brain has the bird. Clearly does it hear what 
we say. Then it repeats what it hears. Dififerent from 
an echo is it, however. Some brain power must the bird 
show in answering. Big words children often repeat. 
They do not know what these mean. Like parrots are 
they when they do this. 

At noon, one day, Robinson Crusoe discovered some 
footprints. Deeply printed were they in the sand. Thun- 
derstruck stood Crusoe. Up and down the shore went he, 
searching for others. But he found no more. Within him 
rose much fear. Back to his castle fled Crusoe. 

Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
Wheh the night is beginning to lower. 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations. 

Forth from the curtain of cloud, from the tent of purple and 

scarlet. 
Issued the sun. 

To and fro, in a room of his simple and primitive dwelling. 
Strode, with a martial air. Miles Standish the Puritan 
captain. 

Far and wide among the nations 
Spread the name and fame of Kwasind. 

Full of wrath was Hiawatha 
When he came into the village. 

Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven. 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 
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Building the Sentence 
The Simple Subject, the Simple Predicate, and the Modifiers 



sun 
(Simple Subject) 


rose ' 
(Simple Predicate) 



Building a- sentence is something like building a 
house. We will call it a double-house, having a double 
foundation. What is meant by the subject of a sen- 
tence? the predicate? In every sentence there must 
be two foundation words. One we will call the simple 
subject and one the simple predicate. In the foun- 
dation above, we have a simple subject sun and a 
simple predicate rose. 



^^^^"^^^ r/i6 


in the east ^^^^^--^.^^^^^ 


bright 


slowly 


sun 
(Simple Subject) 


rose 

(Simple Predicate) 



Now we have built something upon the foundation 
of each part of the house. The sentence will now read : 
The bright sun \ rose slowly in the east. 

In this way we have formed a complete sentence, 
made up of a complete subject and a complete predicate. 
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Note. — The foundation, composed of the simple subject and the 
simple predicate, is sometimes spoken of as the base. Since we 
shall find later that this term is not limited strictly to the simple 
subject and the simple predicate, we shall not use the term now. 
We shall rather use the term foundation words. 

Let US see how we have built it. 

The word bright describes the sun. The points out 
or limits sun. 

Slowly tells how it rose. In the east tells where it 
rose. 

The 



, . , / point out and describe the sun 

• ^r w tell how and where it rose 
m the east J 

Words that have to do with the simple subject are 
called the modifiers of the subject. 

Words that have to do with the simple predicate 
are called the modifiers of the predicate. 

Such words are called modifiers because they modify 
or change the meaning of the words with which they go. 

The simple subject is a single word or its substitute, 
used to name that which we are talking about. 

The simple predicate is a smgle word or its substitute 
that tells what is said about the subject. 

The complete subject is the simple subject and its 
modifiers. 

The complete predicate is the simple predicate, its modi- 
fiers, and words needed to complete the meaning. 

We may divide the sentence in this way : 

The bright sun I rose slowly in the east. 

SrSubj. I S. Pred. 
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Exercise 11 

Find in these sentences the complete and simple 
subjects and the complete and simple predicates. You 
might at first arrange the sentences in building form. 

1. The choicest figs in the world grow in Smyrna. 2. 
The city of Smyrna is in Asia Minor. 3. This ancient 
city is on the Mediterranean Sea. 4. Growers of fruit 
in CaUfornia bought trees in Smyrna. 5. They trans- 
planted the trees in their rich, fertile land.i 6. The luxuri- 
ant trees soon died. 7. The poor growers were in despair 
over their failure. 8. A great discovery was once made 
in Smyrna. 9. A little fly was found in the bark of the 
trees. 10. The beak of this fly was made of sharp teeth. 
11. These teeth cut through the buds of the tree. 12. The 
fly dropped pollen into the buds. 13. Large, sweet, rich 
fruit resulted from this pollen. 14. These helpful flies 
were introduced into California. 15. The trees grew well 
after that. 

An idle, inattentive boy lived in a village. His poor 
mother earned nothing. She sold everything. The kind 
storekeeper gave money for her goods. Lazy Jack spent 
all for pleasure. He went to market, one day, with the 
cow. He sold the cow to the butcher for some pretty 
beans. The silly boy took the beans home to his mother. 
His crying mother threw the beans from the door. The 
pretty beans flew in all directions. Jack awoke early on 
the next morning. He ran downstairs into the garden. 
Big, heavy stalks stood in front of the door. The stalks 
formed a ladder. This tall ladder reached to the sky. 
The curious lad climbed up the ladder. He found himself 
at last in a strange country. A large, treeless, barren desert 
stretched before him. No living object existed on this 
desert. The tired, hungry boy sat down on a stone. He 
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started out again, after a rest. A handsome, well-dressed 
lady soon appeared before him. A small white staff was 
in her hand. A peacock of pure gold sat on the staff. The 
gallant lad went straight up to her. The beautiful lady- 
spoke smilingly to him. '' I am a fairy. I guarded your 
father at his birth. Your good father owed everything to 
me. All my power went, through an error. This great 
misfortune hindered me from helping him. A wicked giant 
came to the village. Your good-hearted, generous father 
treated him with kindness. The wicked giant cruelly 
stabbed your father. Your frightened mother then fled 
with you. The giant burned the house soon afterward. 
My power then came back. I built the ladder with this 
power. You are now in his country. My protecting 
power guides you." 

Exercise 12 

This exercise continues the story of Jack. The 
sentences, however, are in transposed order. Put 
them in natural order and then find the subjects and 
predicates, as in the previous exercise. 

In great hope was the adventurous Jack. Soon appeared 
a fine house. In it Uved a good woman. In the house 
was a big, dark dungeon. Here were several poor men. 
For some time the cruel giant had kept them in prison. 
Later appeared a beautiful hen. Under the hen were some 
golden eggs. With the hen in his ai'ms ran the joyful lad 
toward the ladder. Down it went he with the hen. To 
Jack and his mother now came much good fortune. Again 
came a visit to the giant. This time with money bags re- 
turned the happy boy. With the next adventure came a 
narrow escape. With the giant's harp hurried Jack toward 
the ladder. At a fairy's signal awoke the sleeping giant. 
After Jack came the grumbling being. Down the ladder 
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hurried the terrified lad. At the bottom was a huge, sharp 
ax. Many blows on the ladder gave the excited Jack. 
Down fell the mighty giant with a crash. To his death 
came he. 

5 

The Compound Subject and Predicate 

1. James and John ran a race. 

2. Either James or John won the race. 

3. James, John, and Henry ran a race. 

4. James ran fastest and won. 

5. John and Henry ran more slowly and lost the race. 

What have you learned is the difference between a 
simple and a complete subject ? In the first and second 
sentences the subject is made up of how many simple 
subjects? In the third sentence there are how many 
simple subjects? What do you notice about the com- 
plete predicate in the fourth sentence? What do you 
notice about both the subject and the predicate in the 
fifth sentence? 

A compound subject is a subject containing two or more 
simple subjects. 

A compound predicate is a predicate containing two or 
more simple predicates. 

Exercise 13 

Find the complete and simple subjects, and the com- 
plete and simple predicates. Then tell which subjects 
and predicates are compound. Be on the lookout for 
sentences that are not in natural order. 

1. Apples, pears, peaches, and plmns are raised in the 
United States. 2. Of these the most profitable are the 
apples and peaches. 3, Annually large crops are raised 
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and are sold. 4. The apple keeps well and sells best. 5. 
Grapes and small fruits do not sell as well. 6. Harder 
are they to raise and are less profitable. 7. Oranges and 
lemons bring less profit. 8. Apples the farmers pack in 
barrels and take them to market. 9. Across the sea do 
the passenger vessels and freighters carry these apples. 
10. New England, New York, and Pennsylvania are fa- 
mous for the production of apples. 11. Chapman went to 
Pennsylvania in 1775 and raised the first apples. 12. 
Seeds he planted and to the people gave apples. 13. 
To Ohio he went later and planted seeds. . 14. Back 
again went Chapman and got more seeds. 15. Again 
he planted, and raised trees. 16. For these seeds cloth- 
ing, meal, and other goods were given by the people. 17. 
He became wealthy and cared little for money. 18. He 
lived simply, camped in the woods, and wore old clothes. 
19. Insane the people thought him and yet were glad to get 
the seeds. 20. At his death they honored him and built 
monuments in his honor. 

In the east rose the sun and lighted Yedo Bay. Com- 
modore Perry and his fleet of four ships were saliling into a 
Japanese port. Two of the ships were men-of-war and were 
the first steamships in our navy. From the hills flocked the 
ourious people and watched the strange vessels. Never 
before had they seen or heard of steamships. Neither tide, 
nor wind, nor oars moved the ships inward. Most puzzled 
were the natives and most eager to get on board. Com- 
modore Perry and the crews kept them away from the ships. 
For a long time the Japanese ofiicials delayed and post- 
poned the receiving of Perry's letter. Finally from the 
Emperor a messenger came and took the letter. This letter 
had been written by the American President and delivered 
by Commodore Perry. Then Perry set sail and began his 
homeward journey. 
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Exercise 14 

Answer these questions with sentences that have 
either compound subjects or predicates: 

1. What are two of the leading cities in California? 
2. What two things do you remember that Washington 
did? 3. What two rivers flow into the Mississippi? 

4. From what coimtry did the Pilgrims and Puritans come? 

5. What two generals fought in the Revolutionary War? 

6. Name several cities that are in the Southern States. 

7. What two things can both a man and a child do? 

8. Name three things that both a grocer and a provision 
dealer do. 9. What three automobiles are run by gasolene ? 
10. What different things can both a boy and a girl do?" 

6 

Review Questions 

Exercise 15 

What is a sentence? What two things does a com- 
plete sentence tell us? What name is given to the 
first part of the sentence? to the second part? What 
name is given to the right order of a sentence? to the 
changed order? Why is the order changed? In what 
kind of writing is this changed order often used? 
What name is given to each of the two foundation 
words that are needed to have a complete sentence? 
What name is used for words that depend upon these 
foundation words? How does the complete subject 
differ from the simple subject? the complete predicate 
from the simple predicate? Explain the compound 
subject and predicate. 
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7 

Phrases and Clauses Distinguished 

Let us do some more sentence-building. The first 
time that we built sentences we began with a simple 
subject and a simple predicate and formed a complete 
subject and a complete predicate. Now we shall give 
a name to each new part that is added. We shall call 
the added parts phrases and clauses. 



Phrases 



man 

The man 

The man on the street 



looked 

looked sharply- 
looked sharply at the boy 

First we began with two foundation words, — man 
and looked. Then we added single words as modifiers, 
— the and sharply. Then we added groups of words : on 
the street and at the boy. Observe that in neither of these 
groups of related words is there both a subject and a 
predicate. Such a group of related words that does not 
contain a subject and a predicate is called a phrase. 

A phrase is a group of related words that does not con- 
tain a subject and a predicate. 

Explain wh/ the words in italics, in the following 
sentences, form phrases : 

1. The old lady sitting in the window was reading. 

2. At the game the boys had a lot of fun, 

3. During the storm the ship ran on the rocks, 

4. The name of the book appears on the title-page, 

5. In vain the sailors tried to make the shore. 

6. Under the edge of the seat a nail had been driven. 

7. Looking in the window we saw a group of men. 
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8. At tlie end of an hour he was supposed to have read it. 

9. With a supreme effort the man raised his head. 
10. Toward evening most of the men returned. 

At a later time we shall make a more thorough study 
of phrases ; we are merely getting acquainted with them 
now. Groups of words like the man and has run, both 
of which are naade up of related words, and both of 
which do not contain both a subject and a predicate, 
may be called phrases, in a strict sense. The latter — 
has run — is sometimes called a verb phrase. But we 
shall not consider such groups of words until later. 

Exercise 16 

Find the phrases in these sentences : 

Superstitions were common in olden times about the 
horn of the rhinoceros. The horn was used as a test for 
poison. This test was used by many people, including men 
of renown. Drinking cups were made of- horn. These 
cups were set with gold and with jewels. They poured 
wine into these cups and tested it for poison. The wine, 
in their belief, would froth and bubble as a sign of the pres- 
ence of poison. This was the evidence of the deadly nature 
of the wine. We do not hear of such superstitions in these 
days. You often see a rhinoceros in a cage at the zoo. 
He Hves in a pool of water. Would you think of asking for 
his horn? Would you think of pouring wine into it as a 
test of poison? 

The eye of the fly is called a compound eye. It is made 
of many small eyes. The name of these is facets. Each 
eye has thousands of these facets. The fly finds this eye of 
great value to him. With it he sees objects in all directions. 

The eye of the snail is found at the end of long feelers. 
The snail is protected by a shell. He covers himself with 
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this shell in time of danger. At times he feels safe in ven- 
turing from the shell. He then raises from his body two 
feelers. These feelers are of great length. Two eyes 
are seen at the ends of these feelers. Now he can look over 
the shell and see any danger at a distance. 

8 
Clauses 

1. The man opened the door. 

2. The man opened the door of. the house. 

3. The man opened the door, and he entered the house. 

4. The man opened the door which had been locked. 

Starting again with the foundation words The man 
opened the door, we have in the second sentence added 
a phrase of the house. Explain why it is a phrase. 

Then in the third sentence we have added a second 
group of words, he entered the house, and have con- 
nected this new group with the original group by 
the word and. Notice that both the groups, The man 
opened the door and he entered the house, contain a sub- 
ject and a predicate. 

In the fourth sentence we have added still another 
group of words, which had been locked, to the foundation 
words. This group also contains a subject and a 
predicate. What are they? 

Notice, however, that the original group of words. 
The man opened the door, stands alone as a sentence, 
while the groups in the third and fourth sentences are 
parts of a sentence. The first group we call a sentence 
and the others we call clauses. 

A clause is a part of a sentence having a subject and a 
predicate. 
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Notice carefully that the definition of a clause speaks 
of the clause as a part of the sentence. In the first 
sentence, we have a subject and a predicate. These 
same words — the man opened the door — are used at the 
beginning of the third and the fourth sentences. In 
the last two sentences, however, they are used as parts 
of the complete sentences ; and when so used they are 
called clauses. If they are used alone and make com- 
plete sense, they are called sentences and not clauses. 

Exercise 17 

Make sentences using the following groups of words 
and then tell which of the groups are used as phrases 
and which are used as clauses : 

1. Under the house. 2. Who was there. 3. For the 
small dog. 4. After a severe cold. 5. Until the twelfth 
day. 6. If the bough breaks. 7. Over the fence. 
8. In three or four days. 9. Toward the end. 10. 
Whom we knew. 11. When it rains. 12. Under the 
small rock. 13. Although the train was late. 14. Through 
the fields. 15. Because they knew him. 16. Except 
Henry. 17. After the game was won. 18. Until that 
day. 19. Until that day comes. 20. The general gave 
an order; the men obeyed. 21. The boys shouted ; the 
flag was raised. 22. In the morning ; sun shone ; in after- 
noon ; it rained. 23. I awoke ; it was cloudy. 24. The 
President has cabinet; which is elected; by him; they 
advise him ; on important matters. 

Exercise 18 

Find the phrases and clauses in these sentences : 
1. Oysters, when they are hatched, are very tiny. 2. 
After they have grown for a year, they are no larger than a 
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quarter. 3. Those that we eat have grown for at least 
three or four years. 4. You have noticed the layers 
that appear m the shell. 5. These show that there have 
been several years of growth. 6. If they are not disturbed, 
they may grow for a good many years. 7. The cool 
weather of autunm comes, and the oyster harvesting begins. 
8. The oysters which cUng to the rocks on the ocean" bottom 
are raked up. 9. They are carried to shore in the boats, 
and they are taken to packing houses. 10. Men are em- 
ployed here who remove the shells and pack the oysters. 

All animals that are hunters have noses in the front of 
their heads. The front nose is of value, also, to animals 
that live on flesh. A third value of the front nose is that 
it aids keenness of scent. The dog, which has such a nose, 
has a keen sense of scent. An interesting story is told of an 
English retriever. The dog was sent by the hunters after a 
partridge that had been woimded by a shot. Through a long 
ditch which the birds had entered, the dog followed. After 
a few moments he came out of the ditch with a rusty tea- 
kettle, which he held, by the handle, in his jaws. The kettle 
was taken from the dog, and a shout of laughter arose from 
the himters. It was thought that the joke was on the dog. 
Great was their surprise when it was f oimd that the partridge 
was in the kettle. The poor animal, in fear and in pain, had 
crept into the kettle which was without a Ud. Since the dog 
could not get the bird out, he had brought back the kettle 
with the bird in it. 

Exercise 19 

Build up sentences from these foundation words by 
adding phrases : 

1. The man lived. 2. The deer ran. 3. A boy jumped. 
4. Lincoln was bom. 5. Longfellow Uved. 6. The arrow 
flew. 7. Rice grows. 8. Sugar is made. 9. The vessel 
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sailed. 10. A soldier came. 11. The traveler walked. 
12. An airship soared. 

Then add clauses to the' same foundation words. 

9 
Kinds of Sentences Based on Meaning 

1. The Civil War began in 1861. 

2. When did the Civil War begin? 

3. Look in your book for the date. 

4. How interesting the story is ! 

Here are four sentences, each of which has a different 
meaning. 

1. The first makes a statement about the war. 

2. The second asks a question. 

3. The third expresses a command. Who is to look? 

4. The fourth expresses strong feeling. 

1. A declarative sentence is a sentence that makes a 
statement. 

2. An interrogative (meaning ''questioning'') sentence 
is a sentence that asks a question. 

3. An imperative sentence is a sentence that expresses a 
command or an entreaty. 

4. An exclamatory sentence is a sentence that expresses 
strong feeling. 

What do you notice about the punctuation of each 
kind of sentence? 

Exercise 20 
Tell what kind of sentence each of these is : 

1. When was the Declaration of Independence signed? 
2. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 3. Tell 
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me a story. 4. What a beautiful evening it is! 5. 
Forsake not a friend. 6. Can you number the stars? 
7. The sun is above the horizon. 8. Wait for the next 
train. 9. A stitch in time saves nine. 10. Who was 
the first President? 11. Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. 12. Look out for the engine! 
13. Birds of a feather flock together. 14. Is New York 
farther south than Detroit? 15. What a splendid view 
tills is! 16. Obey your parents. 17. April showers 
bring May flowers. 18. What is meant by the simple 
subject? 19. How tired you look ! 20. The very hairs 
of your head are numbered. 

Colmnbus at last thinks he sees land. What land is it? 
What is that light? Can it be a phantom? In a moment 
it is gone. Up and down it waves. Then it disappears. 
What will daylight bring? When dawn comes, what a 
sight do the sailors behold! Here they are at last. It 
has been accomplished. Columbus^ dream is realized. 
•Think of the excitement the sailors must have shown! 
What can that be? Yes, it is a group of people. Who 
can they be? How wild-looking they are! Columbus 
issues his orders. " Drop the small boat from the Santa 
Maria. Put in it your guns. Who knows how savage 
these people may be? Get in it, you sailors. Carry the 
standards of the Cross. Now all aboard. Row for shore." 

Exercise 21 

1. Write an imperative sentence about studying a 
lesson. 2. A declarative sentence about Longfellow. 
3. An interrogative sentence about Boston. 4. An 
exclamatory sentence about the weather. 5. A de- 
clarative sentence about New York. 6. An exclama- 
tory sentence about the way your dog runs. 7. An 
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imperative sentence about opening the door. 8. An 
interrogative sentence about the distance Chicago is 
from Washington. 9. An exclamatory sentence about 
the beautiful color of a flower. 10. An imperative sen- 
tence about Ughting the lamp. 

Then write five sentences about a fire and include in 
these at least one of each kind of sentence. 

10 
Order in an Interrogative Sentence 

1. Who wrote '' The Psalm of Life "? 

2. Is " The Psalm of Life " an interesting poem? 

When is a sentence in the natural order? When in 
the transposed order? In which order is the first 
sentence? the second? Most interrogative sentences 
are in the transposed order. Look out for this when 
you are deciding upon the subject and predicate. 

If you were to write the following sentence in both 
transposed and natiu-al order, it would read : 

Where is the horse f 
The horse is where f 

Exercise 22 

Find the subject and predicate of these interrogative 
sentences, and then see if you can put them in natural 
order : 

1. Where were you born? 2. In what year was it? 
3. Who were your parents? 4. Have they always lived 
in America? 5. What was your father's occupation? 

6. Can you remember any incidents in your early life? 

7. Were you fond of any particular playthings? 8. Did 
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you ever play with dolls? 9. Had you any animal pet? 
10. What interesting things could this pet do? 

Do the same with these sentences : 

1. In a fraction which number is the numerator? 2. 
Is the denominator of an improper fraction larger or smaller 
than the numerator? 3. Of what two parts is a mixed 
number made? 4. In changing a mixed munber to a 
fraction what would you do? 5. By what name is the 
new fraction called? 

11 

The Subject in Imperative Sentences 

1. Save your money. 

2. Put it in the bank. 

3. You go with me. 

4. Look thou to thy duty. 

Notice that the subject in the first two sentences is 
not expressed. In both cases, you or thou is understood 
to be the subject. Since you is the subject that is 
commonly understood, it is not considered necessary 
to express it. Sometimes, as in the third sentence, and 
in the fourth sentence, it is expressed to give the subject 
more emphasis. Then again, it may appear in the 
solenm form of language that was used in earlier days. 
This is the language used in the fourth sentence. 

12 

The Need of Punctuation in the Exclamatory Sentence 

Every exclamatory sentence is followed by an 
exclamation point. The sentence without the point 
would be declarative, interrogative, or imperative. 
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1. All is lost ! (would be declarative). 

2. How could you do it ! (would be interrogative). 

3. Catch him ! (would be imperative). 

The fact that they express strong feeling makes 
these sentences exclamatory sentences. It is the 
punctuation mark, the exclamation point, that shows 
that they are exclamatory sentences. So it is very 
important that this mark should appear when you wish 
to have the sentence considered as exclamatory. 

Exercise 23 

What kind of sentence is each of these? Which 
sentences might change the punctuation to an exclama- 
tion point and become good exclamatory sentences? 
Read out loud each new sentence you make and see 
whether you have expressed strong feeling. 

1. Look out for the engine. 2. Will you obey me? 
3. The dam has burst. 4. *' Don't give up the ship.'' 
5. Is that all you can say? 6. Come to our rescue. 7. 
The house is afire. 8. Can I be of any assistance? 9. 
*' The king is dead ; long live the king." 10. Let me in 
at once. 11. How can you endure it? 12. Avoid all 
appearance of evil. 13. " Give me liberty or give me 
death." 14. I must have your assistance at once. 15. 
I can endure it no longer. 

Exercise 24 

Study the Columbus story in Exercise 20; read it 
out loud and see if you would wish to change any of 
the pimctuation at the end of the sentences. Put as 
much feeling as you can in your reading. 
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Exercise 25 

Repunctuate the ends of the sentences in the follow- 
ing story when necessary, and explain your punctu- 
ation : 

Listen to this interesting story of Androcles, who lived 
in Rome in ancient days. He was a slave and one day he 
escaped from his master. Can you blame him. Many 
were the beatings that his cruel master had given him. 
What a life of hardship he had endured. 

When he reached a cave he lay down. What do you 
suppose entered the cave as Androcles lay asleep. It was 
a lion. The animal rushed in and roared so loudly that 
Androcles was awakened. How surprised the man must 
have been. What did the lion then do. He did not rush 
at him but quietly lay down. In the paw of the lion Andro- 
cles found a sharp thorn, which he removed. Think how 
pleased the lion was. 

In a few days some Roman soldiers came and the leader 
spoke gruffly to Androcles. " Come with us to Rome. 
Ask no questions. Remember that you are a runaway 
slave." 

What a great crowd was gathered in the arena at Rome 
when Androcles was brought in for his punishment. What 
was his punishment. 

In a loud voice from the arena came a command. " Open 
the door." From the open door came forth a fierce-look- 
ing lion which bounded into the ring. What excitement 
followed among the spectators. Would the fierce beast 
attack poor Androcles. Might he be torn to pieces. Could 
nothing save him. Imagine their surprise when the beast 
simply lay down at Androcles' feet. What could be the 
matter. 

Androcles recognized his old friend, turned toward the 
people, and addressed them. *' Do not be surprised. I 
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once did a kindness to this good animal. Now he is repay- 
ing me. Come here, good friend." 

Various cries arose from the audience. " Set the slave 
free." " Set the lion free." 

Then spoke the king who was seated on a dais. " To 
both grant freedom." 

Androcles and the Hon went away happy. 

13 

Review 

Exercise 26 

In the selection just given, find the sentences that 
are in natural and in transposed order ; find the com- 
plete and simple subjects and predicates ; and find the 
phrases and clauses. Then find the subject and pred- 
icate of each clause. 

14 

Kinds of Sentences Based on Grammatical Form 

We have found that there are different kinds of 
sentences, based on meaning. One is the declarative 
sentence. What are the other three? Now we shall 
find that there are different kinds of sentences, based 
on granmaatical form. Before understanding this, we 
must learn something about the two kinds of clauses. 

Independent and Dependent Clauses 
Review the definition of a clause (p. 20). 

1. The feathers of the duck are oily. 

2. The oily feathers protect the duck. 

Here are two complete sentences. We may put 
them together so that they read thus : 
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The feathers of the duck are oily, and these oily feathers 
protect it. 

From our earlier study, we should divide it thus : 

The feathers of the duck are oily | and | these oily feathers 

S. Subj. STPred. S. Subj. 

protect it. 

S. Pred. 

From the definition of a clause, we see that this 
sentence has two clauses. Find them. Each of these 
clauses is a complete sentence when it stands alone. 
If a clause can stand alone and be a complete sentence 
by itself, it is called an independent clause. 

The feathers J which are oily, protect the duck. 

S. Subj. S.Pred. 

Now we have put the sentences together in another 
way. Notice that the group of words which are oily is 
a modifier of the simple subject feathers. 

The principal idea of the sentence is that the 
feathers protect the duck. 

The feathers protect the duck is called the independent 
clause. Which are oily is a clause. Why? But you 
would not write this clause alone and call it a sentence. 
It is a modifier. It depends for its meaning upon the 
simple subject of the principal clause. So it is called 
a dependent clause. 

An independent clause is a clause that would be a com- 
plete sentence if it stood alone. 

A dependent clause is a clause that would not be a 
complete sentence if it stood alone, but that depends upon 
something else in the sentence. 
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Exercise 27 

Find the independent and the dependent clauses in 
these sentences : 

1. India rubber is a hardened juice which comes from 
some tropical trees and vines. 2. It is called rubber be- 
cause it was first used in erasing pencil marks. 3. Good- 
year discovered the fact that heat and sulphur would keep 
it hard. 4. The rubber that we use comes mostly from 
South America. 5. Tires, combs, and buttons are made of 
this rubber that we import. 

Poison ivy is a climbing shrub which grows along walls 
and on trees. From the stem grow roots that cling to 
other substances. You should remember that the leaves 
are in three leaflets. As the shrub grows, an oil comes out 
of every part. This is the poison that makes trouble. 
When the stalks wither, this oil is still present. So one 
should look out lest he get poisoned even from these dried-up 
stalks. Some are poisoned when they approach the ivy. 
The poison is so powerful that they may be affected without 
touching it. Pollen or dust that comes from the leaves may 
carry the poison. Although some are not easily poisoned, it 
is safe to keep away from the ivy. 

The elephant has a trunk which is very strong. Thou- 
sands of muscles are in this trunk, which the elephant uses 
in doing many things. When he goes along, he can scent 
danger. He uses the trunk as a feeler, and he never treads 
where it seems dangerous. He is very heavy, which keeps him 
from going in soft places. When he is swimming, he throws 
the trunk out of the water, and the trunk becomes an air 
tube. If he wishes a drink, he reaches the trunk down into 
the water ; and then he transfers the water to his mouth, 
which is under the trunk. He gets water in his trunk, when 
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he wishes a bath ; and he then throws the water over his 
back. He has a Uttle finger, which is at the end of the 
trunk. He uses this if he is picking up an object. 

Travelers in Africa are astonished at the size of the trees 
which the native elephants uproot. They strike the trunks, 
and when the trunks have swayed for a long time the roots 
loosen. 

Exercise 28 

Build sentences, using these foundations: 

Foundation op Independent Foundation of Dependent 

Clause Clause 

1. Man bought sugar who Uved 

2. Washington was general who won battle 

3. Rice is food which we buy 

4 which Jack built 

5. Lincoln was President 

6. which I won 

7. Whitney invented cotton- . 

gin 

8. when Washington took com- 

mand 

9. Life-savers rowed 

10. when sunset came 

16 

The Simple and the Compound Sentence 

In the lesson on independent and dependent clauses 
(p. 29) we found these sentences : 

1. The feathers of the duck are oily. 

2. The oily feathers protect the duck. 

3. The feathers of the duck are oily, and these feathers 
protect it. 
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How many subjects and predicates are there in the 
first sentence ? in the second sentence ? in the third 
sentence? How many clauses in the third sentence? 

A simple sentence is a sentence having only one subject 
and one predicate. 

The first and second sentences are simple sentences. 

A compound sentence is a sentence having two or more 
independent clauses. 

The third sentence is a compound sentence, for both 
clauses are independent. 

16 

The Compound Subject and Predicate and the Compound 

Sentence 

1. Boys and girls were in the audience. 

2. The speaker showed specimens and displayed pictures. 

3. The boys were interested, and the girls enjoyed the 
lecture. 

In these sentences find a compound subject ; a com- 
pound predicate ; a compound sentence. Perhaps you 
have often been puzzled to find the connecting word 
and in a sentence, and to suppose that it always con- 
nects two independent statements. 

But you should remember that such a connecting 
word may connect words, phrases, or clauses. 

Exercise 29 

Find which of these sentences have compound sub- 
jects and predicates. Also find the simple and com- 
pound sentences. 
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1. The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firma- 
ment sboweth his handiwork. 2. Thou hast made him 
but Uttle lower than the angels, and crownest him with 
glory and honor. 3. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my Ufe. 4. Depart from evil 
and do good. 5. The wicked borroweth, and payeth 
not again ; but the righteous dealeth graciously, and giveth. 

6. He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder. 

7. They bless with their mouth, but they curse inwardly. 

8. Righteousness and justice are the foundation of his 
throne. 9. For he satisfieth the longing soul, and the 
hungry soul he filleth with good. 10. The darkness and 
the Ught are both alike to thee. 

Robert Fulton and John Fitch deserve honor as inventors 
of the steamboat. John Fitch was an inventive genius, 
but he had many misfortunes. Many were the discourage- 
ments and hardships that he encountered. He made a small 
engine, and he equipped a small boat with it. He launched 
it and ran it upstream at the rate of seven miles an hour. 
The passengers and crew were amazed at this novelty. 
After several trips the engine stopped, and the boat could no 
longer run. How the people scoffed and jeered ! But did 
Fitch become discouraged and give up? He was only the 
more determined; he kept up his work. Money and en- 
couragement were his greatest needs. " Give me money 
and let me keep on in my experiments." These were his 
words to the public, but the public would not help him. 
At last he became discouraged, wandered away to the West, 
and died in the wilderness. A model of his steamboat was 
secured and was buried beside him. 

Fitch had made a good start, and Fulton carried the 
invention to success. Robert was a lad of genius but he 
cared little for books. He often visited machine shops and 
made things for himself. He planned and made a model of 
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a boat with side wheels. He pounded out lead, fitted it into 
wooden cases, and produced lead pencils. At thirteen he in- 
vented a skyrocket, and at fourteen he invented an air gun. 
He was a natural inventor, but he was also a good artist. 
His work as an artist was not very successful, therefore he 
turned to invention. A machine for sawing marbles, one for 
spinning flax, and one for making ropes were the products 
of his hands. He invented and patented the first sub- 
marine torpedo. His first steamboat was tried in France, 
but the experiment was not a success. On the day of the 
trial, a messenger came to him and broke the news. '* Come 
out to the river and help get your boat ! She has broken 
to pieces and has gone to the bottom ! " 

A later experiment was in America, and the Hudson 
River was selected as the best place. Fulton and his part- 
ner Livingston were anxious for success. An engine was 
ordered from England, and The Clermont was equipped 
with it. Fitch had used a chain of paddles; Stephens 
had used a propeller; but Fulton used a paddle wheel. 
The trip from New York to Albany took thirty-two hours^ 
while the return trip took but thirty hours. Pine was the 
fuel in the engine, and flames rose from the smokestack. 
Some of the spectators were frightened and fell on their 
knees in prayer. 

This was the first successful experiment and marked 
the beginning of steam navigation. Further inventions 
followed, and soon vessels crossing the Atlantic were navi- 
gated by steam. 

17 

The Complex Sentence 

1. The feathers of the duck are oily. 

2. The oily feathers protect it. 

What compound sentence did we build from these 
sentences in an earlier lesson (p. 29) ? 
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Here is another way of joining the two sentences in 
one: 

The duck^s feathers^ which are oily, protect it 

Review independent and dependent clauses (p. 29). 
In the sentence we have made, which is the independ- 
ent clause, and which is the dependent clause? 

A complex sentence is a sentence having a single inde- 
pendent clause and one or more dependent clauses. 

Exercise 30 

Find the independent and dependent clauses in these 
complex sentences : 

1. Potatoes, which we use as food to-day, were formerly 
fed to animals. 2. If there were a famine, people of 
these early times would eat them. 3. The first explorers 
who found them in America were the Spaniards. 4. It 
was the Indians whom they saw eating them. 5. When 
they went back to Spain they took specimens. 6. Prob- 
ably it was in flower gardens that the Spaniards first used 
them. 7. When Virginia was settled, potatoes were in- 
troduced there from Spain. 8. Later, the traders who 
were going to Ireland took potatoes there. 9. Walter 
Raleigh showed Queen EUzabeth some potatoes that had 
come from Ireland. 10. He urged that they be used as 
food. 

Why does a cat push back her ears when she is angry? 
There is a good reason, which I will give you. When the 
ears are pushed back, she hears better what is back of 
her. Another reason why she turns them back is for 
protection. 

Have you noticed that a hound's ears have long flaps? 
Listen to this reason why they are so. It is probable that 
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in this way the sound is deadened. Do you ask what 
purpose this would serve? Perhaps it is true that by the 
closing of the ears more attention is given to the scent. 

You have noticed that the flaps of the elephant's ear are 
huge. When the animal spreads the flap, it helps his hear- 
ing. Much more sound is collected when the flap is spread 
out. 

Can you tell where the ears of a bird are located? Scien- 
tists tell us that the ears are somewhere in the feathers of 
the head. The bird does not need sharp hearing because 
he uses his eyes more than his ears. 

Exercise 31 

Show why each of these sentences is simple, com- 
pound, or complex : 

1. The first colonial printing-press was set up at Cam- 
bridge, and Harvard College was founded in the same town. 
2. John Eliot, who was a preacher to the Indians, trans- 
lated the Bible into the language of the Indians. 3. 
When he explored the Mississippi, La Salle claimed Loui- 
siana for France. 4. William Penn founded Philadelphia 
and the province of Pennsylvania. 5. William and 
Mary College was founded in Virginia. 6. Pontiac's 
War, which was short and bloody, arose when Pontiac 
combined the Indians of the Northwest. 7. Lexington 
and Concord share the honor when there is a celebration 
of the events of April 19. 8. It was two months later 
when the battle of Bunker Hill was fought. 9. The 
first telegraph line operated between Washington and Balti- 
more. 10. The winter at Valley Forge was severe and 
many soldiers suffered. 

An old woman, who was troubled with bad eyes, sent 
for a doctor. He said that he would cure her if she would 
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pay him a certain sum of money. She agreed to do this, 
and he began his cure. 

He was a very skillful doctor, but he was a very wicked 
man. Every day he would put a bandage on the old woman's 
eyes. Then he would steal a piece of her furniture and 
carry it away. 

At last, he told her that her eyes were cured. By this 
time he had carried nearly everything out of the room. 
When he asked her to pay him for his services, she refused. 
She said that her sight was worse than it had ever been. 

Then the doctor brought suit against her, and she was 
summoned to court. When she came before the judge, she 
made a speech. " Listen and hear my story. Before this 
man treated my eyes, I could see a large number of things 

that I cannot see now." 

« 

The judge saw at once that the doctor was a thief. He 
demanded the return of the furniture that the doctor had 
stolen. He also ordered that the doctor could not collect 
any money. Thus did the old woman win the case and 
get justice. {Adapted from iEsop.) 

Exercise 32 

1. Write a complex sentence about a baseball game. 
2. Write a compound sentence about Washington and 
Lincoln. 3. Write a simple sentence about your school. 
4. Write a complex sentence, having horse as simple 
subject of the independent clause, and he as simple 
subject of the dependent clause. 5. Write a com- 
pound sentence, using the two simple subjects : baseball 
and football. 6. Write a complex sentence, having 
learned for the simple predicate of the independent 
clause and told for the simple predicate of the de- 
pendent clause. 
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18 

Review Questions 

Exercise 33 

What is a phrase? a clause? What are the four 
kinds of sentences based on meaning? What are the 
three kinds of sentences based on grammatical form? 
What punctuation is used with each? What is a 
declarative sentence? an interrogative sentence? an 
imperative sentence? an exclamatory sentence? Ex- 
plain how an exclamatory sentence may be at the same 
time another kind. In what order is an interrogative 
sentence usually written? What is the usual subject 
of an imperative sentence? What is a clause? an 
independent clause? a dependent clause? What is 
a simple sentence? a compound sentence? a complex 
sentence? 
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19 
How Each Part Is Used 

Up to this point we have been building sentences. 
We have added to the base what different groups of 
words? 

Now we are going to set apart the different single 
words that make a sentence, and find out how each 
word is used in the sentence. Each word is called a part 
of speech. 

1. I now see ten happy children in school , and I 
praise them. 

I — is used in place of my name. 

now — is used to tell when I see them. 

see — is used to tell what I am doing. 

ten — is used to tell the number of children. 

happy — is used to tell what sort of children. 

children — is used to tell the name of those whom I see. 

in — is used to connect or relate the word school with the 

word children, 
school — is used to name the place in which the children are. 
and — is used to connect the clause / now see ten happy 

children in school and the clause / praise them. 
I — (already shown). 
praise — is used to tell what I do. 
them — is used to take the place of the names of the children. 

2. The boy showed with pride a very large fish which 
he had caught. 

40 
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T?ie — is used to point out which boy. 

boy — is used to name the person who caught the fish. 

showed — is used to tell what he did. 

vrith — is used to relate the word pride to the word showed. 

pride — is used to name his feeUng. 

a — is used to point out the fish. 

very — is used to tell how large. 

large — is used to tell what sort of fish it was, — that is, 

to describe the fish. 
fish — is used to name the thing he has caught. 
which — is used to take the place of the name fish, 
he — is used to take the place of the boy's name. 
tuid caught — is used to tell what he had done. 

3. Oh ! he was most happy! 

Oh I — is used to express strong feeling. 
he — is used to take the place of the boy's name. 
was — is used to tell something about him. 
most — is used to tell how happy he was. 
happy — is used to describe him. 

Note. — The word wets does not show action. It shows his con- 
dition. But it is the simple predicate of the sentence, and so must 
be the action word of the sentence. 

Now let US put these words together in classes : 
Words which tell us names of persons or places or 
things or feelings — 

children^ school, boy, pride, fish 

Words used in place of names — 

7, which, them, he 

Words which state something about persons, places, 

or things — 

see, showed, had caught, was 
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Words which tell what sort or describe ; which point 

out or limit — 

ten, happy, the, a, large 

Words which tell when, how, where, or how much — 

now, very, most 

Words which are used to relate one word to another — 

in, with 

Words used to connect words, clauses, and groups of 

words — 

ani 

Words used to express feeling — 

oh I 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

A noun is a word used as the name of something, -^ 
a person, place, or idea. 

A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 

A verb is a word used to state something about a 
subject. 

An adjective is a word used to describe or limit a noun. 

An adverb is a word used to tell how, when, where, or 
how much. 

A preposition is a word used to relate one word to 
another. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect words, phrases, 
or clauses. 

An interjection is a word used to express feeling. 

Note to Teacher. — These definitions are used advisedly. 
They are worded with a view to emphasize the use of the words. 
They will be somewhat altered later, when modifiers and classes of 
words have been studied. 
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20 
AIDS IN DISTINGUISHING PARTS OF SPEECH 

Nouns 

A noun is a word used as the name of something. 

John or Mary may be your name. The word hoy or 
girl may also name you. 

Desk may be the name of the furniture at which you 
sit. 

New York may be the name of the city where you 
live. 

Happiness may name your feeling. 

Weight may name an idea you have of an object. 

Exercise 34 

Find the nouns in these sentences, and tell what they 
name: 

1. William has an apple in his pocket. 2. The hands 
of the clock are now together. 3. The town lay not 
many hundred yards away on the other side of the cove. 
4. Ohio is a state belonging to the United States. 5. 
Peary was successful in his search for the North Pole. 6. 
The child noticed the softness of the fur of the cat. 7. 
Boston is sometimes called the Hub. 8. The Mayflower 
carried the Pilgrims as its passengers. 9. The peddler 
was carrying a bag of money. 10. The witness took an 
oath to speak the truth. 11. We had been ten minutes 
on the road when there came from the woods an unusual 
sound. 12. The next moment I saw Black Dog in full 
flight and the captain hotly pursuing, both with drawn cut- 
lasses. 13. The doctor had to go to London for a physi- 
cian to take charge of his practice. 14. The squire gave 
me a note, addressed to John Silver, at the sign of the Spy- 
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glass. 15. I could see the glow of the camp fire burning 
through the trees. 

21 
Pronouns 

A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 

Here are some of the pronouns that we use commonly : 

I we you he she it they who which 

mine ours yours his her theirs whose what 

me us him hers them ' whom that 

Note to Teacher. — In this preliminary study for the purpose 
of recognizing the parts of speech, it is suggested that only the per- 
sonal pronouns be seriously considered, thus avoiding for the time 
the necessary explanation of the antecedent relation. Pronouns in 
the possessive case are used as adjectives and will later be so 
classified. 

Exercise 35 

Find the pronouns in these sentences and tell what 
nouns they stand for: 

1. John, I gave you the book that was mine. 2. The 
man showed me the dog which they had foimd. 3. The 
teacher said the pictures would be ours if we asked for them. 
4. The girl whom I asked said the watch was Hot hers, and 
she gave it to me. 5. The boys said they had lost the 
books, but the girls said they had theirs. 6. I recall a 
story which tells how Washington confessed the hatchet 
which had cut down the tree was his. 7. Henry Clay 
said he would rather be right than be President. 8. *' The 
story was mine ; the title was his,'' were the words which 
I wrote to the man. 9. Lead us not into temptation. 
10. Boys, if you see any money that is not yours, give it 
to me. 
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22 
Verbs 

A verb is a word that states something about the 
subject, usually telling something that the subject does. 
It is the simple predicate. 

For example : The boy ran. The sun looks down. The 
carpenter built. The baby broke, James has walked. A 
girl will go. Happiness is. 

Finish these sentences when they do not appear to 
be complete. Tell what each verb does. For example : 
ran states something about the boy. It tells what he 
did. You will notice, in some cases, as in the fifth and 
sixth sentences, that it takes two words to express the 
action idea. We shall later call this a verb phrase. 
In the last sentence, the verb is different from the other 
verbs in what it does. Such verbs as is, am, was, and 
were do not express action. But they are verbs, be- 
cause they state something about the subject and are 
the simple predicates of the sentences in which they are 
used. They will later be called copulas. 

Exercise 36 

Find the verbs in these sentences and their subjects. 
Show what the verbs do. 

1. We watched the game until darkness came. 2. 
The miller ground the corn which the farmer brought to 
the mill. 3. He has broken the toy, but his father can 
mend it. 4. We shall go when the storm ceases. 5. 
Every day he started for the train at eight o'clock. 6. 
Day after day he toiled away on his wopk. 7. The grocer 
has failed. 8. He has lost a good deal of money. 9. 
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The sun set at eight o'clock. 10. Usually Mary studies 
at home. 11. They drove the enemy from the field. 12. 
Can you count the stars? 13. Do the stars rise in the 
east? 14. He has broken his pledge. 15. The clock 
has struck the hour. 

23 

Adjectives 

An adjective is a word that describes or limits a 
noun. 

Adjectives like red, large, sttid old describe the noun 
with which they are used. 

Adjectives like a, an, and the point out which object 
is meant. 

Adjectives like ten limit the noun. 

Exercise 37 

Find the adjectives in these sentences and show 
what they do : 

1. Twelve days have passed since the last storm. 2. 
A huge weight fell from the high roof. 3. Many people 
watched the dashing waves. 4. Find an old overcoat 
and give it to the poor little boy. 5. For thirty days the 
ice on the large skating pond was good for skating. 6. 
At the top of the high mountain was a small gray building, 
which was used by the Federal Government as a watch 
tower. 7. It is a hard, rough climb up this lofty moun- 
tain; and it would take the strongest man four hours to 
climb to its rocky summit. 8. Throughout the entire 
day the watchman keeps a sharp lookout for any sign of 
forest fires. 9. If he sees the sUghtest indication of a 
fire, he gives an immediate signal to a neighboring fire 
department. 10. Many serious fires are in this way 
prevented. 
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24 
Adverbs 

An adverb is a word that tells how, when, where, or 
how much. 

Most adverbs are used in such a way that they 
answer the questions: howf when? where? or how 
much? 

Just as adjectives go with noims, so adverbs go with 
verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

1. A very small house. * In this phrase, the adverb very 

tells how small. 

2. He walks slowly. In this sentence, the adverb 

slowly tells how he walks. 

3. He went away. In this sentence, the adverb 

away tells where he went. 

Some adverbs like yes, no, and perhaps are used to 
aflSrm or to deny. 

1. Yes, it is true. 

2. No, I cannot believe it. 

3. Perhaps what you say is true. 

Exercise 38 

Find the adverbs in these sentences and explain 
what questions they answer : 

1. The snow fell fast, but the day was not very cold. 
2. No, they were not whoUy defeated. 3. Look ahead, 
for the siunmer will soon be here. 4. Perhaps he works 
rapidly, but he does his work well. 6. There he stood, 
somewhat puzzled, as the train gradually drew out of the 
station. 6. It will be much cooler before morning unless a 
snowstorm comes later. 7. The cake was badly burned 
so Mother had to begin cooking again. 8. Try very hard 
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in your studying ; then you will surely meet with success. 
9. If now you do not succeed, try again. 10. Wake me 
early ; yes, very early, for I must reach the store promptly at 
seven o'clock. 

25 

Prepositions 

Prepositions are used to relate one word to another. 

Many words are so closely related that they do not 
need any connecting words. In the expression bright 
scholar y the adjective goes with the noun without need- 
ing any linking word. 

In the expression very tired, the adverb very seems to 
belong to the adjective tired. 

But if you put together such words as sat and schooly 
they mean nothing until you put some linking word 
between, and have it read : sat in school. 

Such linking words are called prepositions. 

The word that follows a preposition is a noun or 
pronoim. 

The preposition is used to relate a noun or pronoun to 
some oilier word in the sentence. 

Some of the common prepositions are: 

in, to, by, of, near, on, up, upon, for, under 

These are only a few of the many prepositions. 

Exercise 39 
Fill in the blanks with prepositions : 

1. Walk school. 2. Sit the chair. 3. Look 

the bed. 4. Run the field. 5. Play me. 



6. Jump the wall. 7. The janitor the building 
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was lighting the fire the heater. 8. The boys-— 

the eighth grade played a game the boys the sev- 
enth grade. 9. He looked the mountain, and he saw 

a cloud the top. 10. The predicate a sentence 

states something the subject. 

V Exercise 40 

Find the prepositions in these sentences, the nouns 
or pronouns that follow them, and the words which 
they relate to these nouns or pronouns : 

1. They came to the city, and many beggars ran toward 
them. 2. A letter from home reached me, and I learned 
about the illness of my mother. 3. He had a basket 
under his arm and a strap over his shoulder. 4. All except 
one sat beneath the tree by the brook. 5. He came with 
me into the woods, and we looked for flowers. 6. The 
rkbbit ran to his house in the ground. 7. The people 
of Japan show great skill in the art of painting. 8. The 
broom behind the door was taken from its place. 9. The 
study of granunar was made interesting by the teacher. 
10. We looked toward the horizon and saw the glow of the 
rising sun. 

26 

Conjunctions 

We have found that prepositions connect nouns or 
pronouns with some other word in the sentence. 

Conjunctions are used to connect words, phrases, or 
clauses of the same kind. 

When we say that the words or groups of words must 
be of the same kind, we mean that conjunctions con- 
nect two nouns, two adjectives, two phrases, two 
clauses, etc. The clauses may both be independent, 
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or they may both be dependent, or one may be an 
independent clause and the other a dependent clause ; 
but they must both be clauses. This differs from the 
preposition, which always stands watch over its suc- 
ceeding noun or pronoun. Then again, the prepo- 
sition may connect its succeeding i^oun with another 
word that need not be a noun. Review Ex. 40. 

1. Boys and girls were present. 

2. He looked over the fence and in the field. 

3. The boys were present, but the girls were absent. 

4. He asked who would come and who would not come. 

5. We shall not go if it rains. 

Show what each of these conjunctions connects. 

Some of the common conjunctions are these : 

and hvi yet although nor because or 

until than for when while so if 

Some conjunctions are used in pairs : 

both — and either — or neither — nor 

Exercise 41 
Find the conjunctions and tell what they connect : 

1. John and Mary went to school. 2. They studied 
arithmetic and history. 3. They did not study algebra 
or Latin. 4. They studied neither French nor German. 
6. They studied history ia the seventh and eighth grades. 
6. John is in school, but Mary is at home. 7. John left 
school because he was sick. 8. He went after school 
had begun and after the attendance had been taken. 9. 
You must hurry or you will be late to school. 10. He ran 
faster when he heard the bell. 11. He stayed after school 
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for he had been tardy. 12. You may go if you will not 
be tardy again. 13. He ran to the boy^s assistance, yet 
he was too late. 14. Keep on that road until you reach 
a store. 16. Make hay while the sun shines. 

27 



^^Ifa^terjections 
Interjections express feeling. 



They have no relation with any other word in the 
sentence; but they are added to express anger, or 
sorrow, or some other feeling. 

Here are some of them, which you might use in 
sentences : 

Pshaw ! Dear me! Alas ! Oh ! Hello I 

Well! Hurrah! Why! Ah! Odear! 

28 
Review Exercises 

Exercise 42 

Tell what part of speech each of the words is in these 
sentences; also what it does: 

1. Every sentence has a simple subject and a simple pred- 
icate. 2. Franklin was the inventor of the Franklin stove. 
3. Much com is raised in Ohio. 4. When the Indians 
traveled across the desert, they kept closely together. 
5. The Republican party won in the election, which was a 
bitterly fought contest. 6. A very thin sheet was hung 
for a curtain, and four boxes furnished the stage. 7. High 
up on the mountain appeared a dark cloud, which soon 
enveloped the summit. 8. Alas ! we had forgotten a com- 
pass, so now we were in doubt how we could find our way 
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back. 9. Day after day followed, yet in spite of our long 
watch we saw no sign of the Kearsarge, 10. " Hurrah ! " 
shouted the boys. " The team has won ! " 11. The polar 
bear, which lives comfortably in an intensely cold climate, 
can swim or dive like a seal. 12. When discoverers first 
went to the North, in thick fur coats, these bears foolishly 
mistook them for seals. 

Exercise 43 

Tell what part of speech each of the words is in this 
story: 

Once a woodman went to a forest and began the cutting 
of wood. Just as he laid the ax to the trunk of a great 
old oak, out jumped a dryad, who begged that he spare 
the tree. Since he was moved by fright, he consented ; and 
for a reward he was promised that his next three wishes 
come true. At night, when he and his dame sat by the fire, 
the old woodman became hungry; and he said aloud that 
he wished for a link of hog's pudding. As he said this a 
rustling was heard in the chinmey, and down came a bunch 
of black-puddings and fell at the feet of the woodman, who 
then remembered the dryad and the three wishes and told 
his wife about them. 

" You are a fool, Jan," said she angrily. It provoked her 
that he had not made the most of his good luck. " I wish 
they were at your nose ! " 

Thereupon the black-puddings immediately set upon 
him and stuck there so tight that the woodman could not 
remove them by force. He now wished them oflf again. 
This was the last of his three wishes, and with it all the 
riches and gold pieces which they had brought him flew up 
the chinmey. 

Good luck is no gain to him who makes no use of it. 

{Adapted from an English folktaie.) 
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Tell what part of speech each word is in this story : 

Great was the rejoicing in France when the news of the 
birth of Napoleon's son reached the people. On a morning 
in March, the big cannon boomed forth and announced the 
great event. 

Inside the palace lay the tiny prince, in a beautiful cradle 
that the people of the nation had presented to the king and 
the queen. This cradle was made of mother-of pearl, with 
a handsome Uning of red velvet. It had a gorgeous decora- 
tion of large golden bees. Over the head of the cradle spread 
a figure of Victory, which held a crown. 

When the baby was still very tiny, a portrait was painted. 
This showed him with a cup and ball in his hand. After the 
portrait was complete, it was sent to his father, who was a 
long distance away with his army. Napoleon was much 
pleased with the picture, and he called all his generals to his 
side that he might show to them the painting of his Ettle son. 

When the child was four years of age occurred the battle 
of Waterloo, which was one of the greatest battles in all the 
history of the world. In this decisive engagement his 
father's fate was settled. Napoleon was defeated. He 
abdicated his throne in favor of his son, but the Senate took 
no notice of the child. Maria Louisa, who was the child's 
mother, left France with her infant and removed to a palace 
near Vienna. Later, the youth was made an Austrian duke. 

29 

The Same Word Used Differently 

It is the way a word is used in a sentence that decides 

what part of speech it is. The same word may be one 

part of speech in one place and another in a different 

place. 

1. The brave hero rescued the child. 

2. They brave the winds and waves. 
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What part of speech is brave in each of these sen- 
tences? 

Exercise 44 

In these sentences name the part of speech of each 
word in italics : 

1. The squirrel is fond of feeec/i nuts. 2. If a nut is buried 
in the ground, it paws the earth with its paws and gets the 
nut. 3. It cuts the shelled nut with its teeth and gets 
the shell off. 4. The rodent teeth are sharp, 5. It 
may peel off the peel or bark. 6. Eariy in the fall the nuts 
fall to the ground. 7. The squirrel stores the nuts away. 
8. These stores of nuts are UUer dug up. 9. Awaking 
from his winter sleep (for he may sleep during some of the 
coldest weather) he gets some of these stored nuts. 10. His 
home where he nests is a nest up in a place where the limbs 
of the tree fork. 11. He leaves grass and leaves there, and 
he weaves them into a rough nest. 12. When the summer 
heat heats the air, he goes to the nest for a little while to 
rest; but the rest of the day he is at work. 

Exercise 45 

Make sentences using these words as you are told, 
and explain each part of speech : 

1. WeU as an adjective; as an adverb. 2. Gold as a 
noun ; as an adjective. 3. Over as a preposition ; as an 
adverb. 4. Mark as a noun; as a verb. 5. Look 
as a verb ; as an interjection ; as a noun. 6. Walk as a 
noun ; as a verb ; as an interjection. 7. Good as a noun ; 
as an adjective ; as an interjection. 8. Fine as a noun ; 
as an adjective ; as a verb. 9. Fast as an adjective ; as a 
noun ; as a verb ; as an adverb. 10. Light as a noun ; 
as an adjective ; as a verb. 
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Exercise 46 

Make sentences, using these words in as many differ- 
ent ways as you can : 

1. Talk. 2. Can. 3. Dress. 4. Gain. 6. Quiet. 
6. Faint. 7. Work. 8. Round. 9. Smoke. 10. Honor. 
11. Toil. 12. Joke. 13. Watch. 14. Treat. 15. Act. 
16. Head. 17. Question. 18. Name. 19. Express. 
20. Drill. 21. Train. 22. Close. 23. Level. 24. Soil. 
26. Rock. 26. Slow. 27. Back. 28. Land. 29. Race. 
30. Sound. 31. Study. 32. Fancy. 33. Tow. 

34. Tame. 35. Aim. 36. Die. 37. Welcome. 

38. Guard. 39. Clear. 40. Wrong. 41. Call. 42. Bar- 
gain. 43. Upset. 44. Sentence. 45. Dust. 46. Spring. 
47. Sign. 48. Pet. 49. Calm. 50. Blind. 



THE PARTS OF SPEECH CLASSIFIED 

Now that we have learned to recognize the different 
parts of speech as they are used in sentences, we are 
ready to classify them. To classify is to find the 
different kinds. 

30 

The Classes of Nouns 
Statement of the Elinds — Common and Proper Nouns 

Every pupil in a school may be named in two ways. 
For example, take one of the boys. We say his name 
is John. When you are speaking of him as belonging 
to the school, you call him a pupil or a scholar. So he 
may be named John and pupil. Pupil is the name 
that is conmion to all of the members of the school. 
We call pupil a common noun. 

John is the pupiFs special name ; it is not the name of 
every member of the school; it belongs to one boy. 
Now whatever belongs to John is called John's property. 
Connected with this word property is the word proper. 
We call John a proper noun. 

A proper noun is the special name of a person or thing. 
A common noun is the common name for all persons or 
things that are of the same class or kind. 

56 
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1. New York is the largest city in the United States. 

2. The Bible is a religious book. 

3. We regard Washington as a great general. 

4. The Woolworth Building is a high building. 
6. He lives on a street called Warren Avenue. 
6. Have you read the poem " Evangeline " ? 

In the first sentence, New York is the special name 
of one particular city, and it is a proper noun. 

City is the name of the class which includes all the 
special names like New York and Boston. It is a 
common noun. 

Find the nouns in the other sentences and explain 
why they are called common nouns or proper nouns. 

What difference do you notice between the kinds of 
letters used to begin a common noun and a proper 
noun? Why is this? 

Exercise 47 

Find the common and proper nouns in these sen- 
tences : 

1. Apricots were first known in China and were taken 
to Europe by Alexander. 2. At a later time they were 
introduced in America, where they grow well in the 
Pacific Coast States, especially in California. 3. The 
pear was first known in Europe. 4. It is now grown 
in all our states from North Carolina to the Great Lakes, 
and also in Texas, Michigan, and other Western States. 

5. Cherries are raised in Europe and in Japan and China. 

6. The Chinese raise some cherries just for the blossom. 

7. The plum grows well in the United States. 8. Kow- 
shing, China, grows some delicious plums. 9. The finest 
varieties come from Eiu-ope. 
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Exercise 48 

Fill in the blanks in these sentences with proper 
nouns, and explain why they are proper nouns : 

1. Sailing east from New York, you finally come to . 

2. The capital of this country is . 3. The country 

north of this country is . 4. One of the greatest 

poets of America was . 5. He lived in the city of 

. 6. He wrote a poem called . 7. Another 

poet's name is . 8. He wrote . 9. If I were 

to buy an automobile, I should buy a . 10. I might 

buy one from the firm of . 11. They are located 

on the street called , in the city of — ^. 12. Two of 

the political parties in the United States are called the 

and the . 13. If I were to vote, I think I should vote 

for the candidates nominated by the . 14. The 

Governor of our State, Mr. , belongs to the . 

15. He lives in . 

31 

Abstract Nouns 

1. John showed honesty. 

2. Lincoln spent his boyhood on a farm. 

3. Skating is good exercise. 

In the first sentence, the noun John names a person. 
This person is an object you can see with your eyes. 

The noun honesty does not name an object you can 
see with your eyes. No one ever saw a person or an 
object that could be named by the word honesty. You 
can think of honesty ; you have an idea in your mind 
about honesty ; and you can say that a person shows 
honesty. 

In the second sentence, both Lincoln and farm name 
qj)jects. But boyhood does not name an object that 
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you can see or touch. It names the idea you have of 
the time in a man's life when he is very young. 

In the third sentence, skating and exercise name 
actions, but not objects. 

We call these nouns that name general ideas, ab- 
stract nouns. 

An abstract noun is a noun that names a general idea. 

To test whether a noun is abstract, ask this question : 
Can you see, feel, or move the object for which the 

noun stands? If you cannot, it is an abstract noun. 
There are different ways of forming abstract nouns. 

Here are some of the ways : 

1. From adjectives. As: bright j brightness; honest, 
honesty. 

2. From verbs. As : act, action; speak, speech. 

3. From common nouns. As: child, childhood; 
master, mastery. 

Exercise 49 

Find the abstract nouns in these sentences, and tell 
why they are abstract: 

1. Charity suffereth long and is kind. 2. Depart from 
evil and do good ; seek peace and pursue it. 3. Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor ; the Lord will deliver him 
in time of trouble. 4. Wisdom is the principal thing; 
therefore get wisdom ; and with all thy getting get under- 
standing. 5. He that is slow to wrath is of great under- 
standing ; but he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. 6. 
Remove far from me vanity and lies ; give me neither poverty 
nor riches. 7. Righteousness exalteth a nation; but 
sin is a reproach to any people. 8. Counsel is mine and 
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sound wisdom; I am understanding; I have strength. 
9. Have mercy upon me, God, according to thy loving- 
kindness; according unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies blot out my transgressions. 10. Thou crownest 
the year with thy goodness ; and thy paths drop fatness. 

Exercise 50 

1. Form abstract nouns from these adjectives, and 
use the nouns in sentences : 

vrise, great, high, lazy, good, small, feeble, noble. 

2. Do the same with these verbs : 

separate, divide, invade, tempt, emancipate, act, collect, expand. 

3. Do the same with these nouns : 

man, child, sister, comrade, fellow, friend, father, boy. 

Exercise 51 
Fill in the blanks with abstract nouns : 

1. The boy showed in returning the watch he 

found. 2. The child had of the mad dog. 

3. The soldier shows in facing the enemy. 4. His face 

showed an of joy. 5. He was guilty of the of 

the knife. 6. Virtue is its own . 7. He had to 

stop working because of his . 8. Patrick Henry 

said: "Give me or give me ." 9. The poor 

man knows little of . 10. The ant is no sluggard; 

he shows . 

32 
Collective Nouns 

1. A swarm of bees appeared. 

2. A flock of birds flew by. 

3. The baseball team met for practice to-day. 
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When we speak of a collection of bees, we use the 
word swarm. In speaking of a collection of birds, we 
use the word flock. When we speak of boys or girls, 
if we are thinking of a group organized for some game, 
we use the word team. 

Words that name groups of persons or things are 
called collective nouns. 

A collective noun is a noun which names a group of per- 
sons or things. 

Exercise 52 

Select from the following list of words that may be 
used as collective nouns suitable words to fill the 
blanks in the sentences that follow : 



army 


company 


flock 


lot 


school 


audience 


Congress 


gang 


mob 


score 


hand 


council 


gross 


nation 


set 


choir 


crew 


group 


navy 


squad 


church 


crowd 


herd 


orchestra 


string 


clan 


dozen 


host 


party 


swarm 


class 


firm 


jury 


people 


team 


dub 


fl^et 


Legislature 


regiment 


tribe 


committee 








troupe 



1. As the 



of boats, on which the fishermen were 



at work, came to deep water, there appeared a of 

fish. 2. The of Indians was holding a of war. 

3. The school played and the glee sang. 4. The 

Senators belong to the American , and the State law- 
makers belong to the . 5. Twelve pencils make a 

, and twelve times twelve make a . 6. The 

teacher was elected by the school . 7. The judge 



addressed the 



in which there was a 



■of men. 
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8. When the played " America " the rose. 9. 

Twenty fish, which make a , would be called a good 

of fish. 10. We speak of fighting men as an , of a 

school group of pupils as a , of a group of business men 

as a , of a niunber of sheep as a , of an angry lot 

of men as a , of a group of states as a , of an army 

being divided into , , and . 

John was tired of his lessons. He looked out of the 

window to see if the to which he belonged was plajdng 

ball. He saw, however, a of boys playing they were 

soldiers. The of soldiers was marching up the street 

with a of tin pans and homs at their head. The 

leader of the had on his head an old muff. A of 

men on the sidewalk was watching the procession. A 

of orows in a near-by field was frightened and was flying 
away. Up in the tree were boys, who were plajdng they 

were a of airships. Over on the pond, in boats, were 

other boys, representing a of sailors, in charge of a 

of submarines. 

33 

Review 

Exercise 53 

Find the nouns in this selection, and explain what 
kind each is : 

It was the custom among the Greeks for a gentleman 
to arise at dawn, and after a light breakfast to go out with 
his slaves for exercise. Following the habit of the people, 
he would spend the day in idleness in the market place. 
While the master of the home thus spent his morning and 
afternoon with a group of his friends, the mistress of the 
family would be at home. It was regarded as an act of 
discourtesy for a wife to be absent from the home. 
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The Greek home was a model of simplicity. The ex- 
terior showed much plainness. Stone, brick, or wood was 
used ; and care was taken to cover this with plaster. There 
were no windows on the first floor, but groups of windows 
were to be seen on the upper floor. 

34 
The Classes of Pronouns 
We shall later make a careful study of the different 
classes of pronouns, but now we shall simply get 
acquainted with them. 

Pronouns are divided into personal pronouns, inter- 
rogative pronouns, and relative pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns 

1. I am a pupil in school. 

2. We are pupils in school. 

In the first sentence, who is speaking? in the second? 

The pronoun / is used in place of the name of the 
pupil who is speaking. 

In the second sentence, we takes the place of the 
names of all the pupils. 

Both pronouns, then, take the place of the names of 
the persons speaking. 

1. I said to John, " You are late.'' 

2. I said to the children, " You are late." 

To whom did you speak in the first sentence? in the 
second? In one sentence the pronoun you is used in 
place of John; in the other, you is used in place of 
children. Both pronouns are used in place of the name 
of the person spoken to. 

1. Captain Perry was a hero. 

2. He was a hero. 
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In the first sentence, the name Captain Perry is used. 
It is a proper noun. 

In the second sentence, the pronoun he is used in 
place of the noun Captain Perry. 

1. Elizabeth Fry was a nurse. 

2. She was a nurse. 

3. The desk is in the room. 

4. 7i is in the room. 

5. The boys are in the yard. 

6. They are in the yard. 

The pronouns she, it, and they are used in the same 
way that he was used in speaking of Captain Perry. 
All these pronouns stand for the persons spoken of. 

A personal pronoun is a pronoun that stands for the per- 
son speaking, the person spoken to, or the person or thing 
spoken of. 

I and we stand for the persons speaking. 
You stands for the person or persons spoken to. 
He, she, it, and they stand for the persons or things 
spoken of. 

Exercise 54 

Answer the following questions, using in your an- 
swers suitable personal pronouns: 

1. Where are you sitting? 2. What do we do in 
school? 3. Where do you go to school? 4. Where 
should I go to buy meat? 5. What do the scholars do 
when school begins? 6. What office did Washington 
hold in the government? 7. What was his council of 
advisers called? 8. Where is the Capitol of the United 
States? 9. What study do you like best? 10. Why 
is it interesting to you? 
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36 

Interrogative Pronouns 

1. TT/io was the hero? 

2. The hero was Henry. 

3. To whom did you give the book? 

4. I gave the book to John. 

Interrogative sentences are usually arranged in what 
order? 

If you put the first sentence in the natural order, 
it will read: 

The hero was who ? 

This is just what the second sentence says, except 
that who is used for Henry, 

Put the third sentence in natural order and compare 
it with the fourth sentence. This will show that whom 
takes the place of what noun ? 

The pronouns who and whom, when used in inter- 
rogative sentences, are called interrogative pronouns. 

An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun that is used in 
asking a question. 

The interrogative pronouns are : who, whom. 

Note. — Many would include which and what among 
the interrogative pronouns. However, they are used not 
as pronouns but as adjectives. They might be called 
interrogative adjectives. 

Exercise 55 

Fill the blanks with suitable interrogative pronouns : 

1. is going to the picnic? 2. is the man 

that you saw? 3. To shall I send the prize? 

4. are you going to send to James with the prize? 

6. is going to take the prize to him? 6. is the 
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boy by whom you shall send it ? 7. By was most of 

the money given? 8. do you know in Boston? 

9. is the President of the United States? 10. By 

is he elected? 11. To does he send messages? 

12. does he have as advisers? 

Note. — Since no study has yet been made of case, the teacher 
will have to assist in the correct use of who and whom. 

Exercise 56 
Make up ten sentences, using interrogative pronouns. 

36 

Relative Pronouns 

1. The boy who works hard will succeed. 

2. The girls whom the teacher praised were good scholars. 

3. The book which I chose was " Ivanhoe." 

4. The dog that I owned was fond of me. 

WhOy whom, which, and that are pronouns. 

Who stands for the noun boy. Explain what the 
others stand for. 

We have already found the first two used as what 
kind of pronoun (p. 65) ? Explain why they are not 
used in the same way here. 

Each of them is used here at the beginning of a 
dependent clause. What is a dependent clause? an 
independent clause? 

Name the dependent and independent clauses in each 
of the sentences. What kind of sentence, then, must 
each be? 

The clause who works hard is used like an adjective. 

The sentence might read: 

The hard-working hoy will succeed. 
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Hard-working describes the boy. So does the clause 
who works hard. The word who is a pronoun and also 
is the word that relates the subordinate clause to the 
noun boy. Such a word is called a relative pronoun. 

A relative pronoun is a pronoun which joins a subordinate 
clause to the word, or group of words, for which the pronoun 
stands. 

The clause that is introduced by the relative pronoun 
is used like an adjective. 

The relative pronouns are: who, whom, which, and 
that. 

Note to Teacher. — The term antecedent is not given here, to 
avoid the necessity of explaining it. It will be later explained. 



Exercise 57 

Fill the blanks with relative pronouns : 

1. The lad 1 saw in the store had a dog I 

Uked. 2. The book from I read was one has 

in it stories of the Huguenots. 3. Evangeline lived 

in Grand Pr^ is a character in the poem Longfellow 

wrote. 4. The Pilgrims, about we read, came to 

Plymouth, was then a wilderness. 5. The stone 

marks their landing-place is now covered with a canopy. 

6. It is the Governor of the State by pardons are 

granted. 7. She went to her mother to she confided 

her troubles. 8. A bank account is a thing every 

one should have. 9. The early English settlers in America 

were not prepared for the hardships they had to endure. 

10. This is the book in you will find the story of the 

Pilgrims. 
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Exercise 58 

Write two sentences using the relative pronoun who; 
two using whom; two using which; and two using that 

37 

The Classes of Verbs 

The Importance of the Verb 

1. The man a house. 

2. The sun. 

3. The boy in the house. 

You have learned that a verb is a word which states 
something about a subject. As these groups of words 
now read, you will notice that there is nothing stated 
about the subjects. To have a complete sentence 
there must be something stated about the subject. 

If we put in verbs, we shall have these complete 

sentences : 

The man buiU a house. 

The sun shines. 

The boy is in the house. 

No sentence is complete without a verb. 

There are different classes of verbs, according to 
their use in sentences; as transitive, intransitive, and 
copulative verbs. 

38 

Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 

1. The girl broke the pencil. 

2. The horse ran.. 

3. The sun shines. 

4. The boy shines the shoes. 

5. We saw them. 
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In all of these sentences the verb states something 
about the subject. But you will notice that in the first, 
foiuiih, and fifth sentences, words are added after the 
verb. If you leave out these extra words, the sentences, 
even though they have subjects and verbs, will not be 
complete. There is something about the action of 
these verbs that goes over into other words. And these 
other words are nouns or pronouns, — as pencil^ shoes, 
and them. 

The word transitive means going over. We use this 
name for verbs whose action goes oyer to a noim or its 
substitute. 

We call the noun or pronoun to which the action of a 
transitive verb goes, the object of the verb. 

In the sentences above, the objects are pencil, shoes, 
and them. 

In the second and third sentences, the verbs do not 
need any additional words to receive the action. They 
are called intransitive verbs. 

The object of a verb is a noun or its substitute that 
receives the action of \he verb. 

A transitive verb is a verb that requires an object. 

It needs a noun or its substitute to receive the action. 

An intransitive verb is a verb thkt does not require an 
object. 

It needs no noun or its substitute to receive the 
action. 

A common way of testing a verb, to decide whether 
it is transitive : 
Ask the question what? after the verb. If it is tran- 



f 
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sitive, an answer to the question is needed, and the 
answer will be the object. Example : 

The sun shines — whcUf Nothing. (Intransitive.) 
The boy shines — what? The shoes. (Transitive.) 

Exercise 59 

Explain why each verb in this selection is transitive 
or intransitive : 

Beavers live in the smaller streams and rivers. They 
cut the trees which grow on the banks. With their sharp 
teeth they gnaw grooves in the tnmks, and the tree falls. 
Then they cut the fallen tree into short logs. Next they 
strip off the bark and store this for the winter. They drag 
the logs to the edge of the water, and these float down the 
river. They plan it so that the logs stop at one place. 
These logs sink to the bottom of the river because the beavers 
pile mud and stones on them. In this way they build a 
dam. They spend a long time in this work, sometimes 
several years. If the dam breaks, they repair it. If the 
river flows rapidly, they curve the dam. Then when the 
water rushes upon the middle of the dam, it turns aside 
in either direction. Gradually this dam forms a pond. 
Logs come down and enlarge the dam. Vegetation grows on 
the earth and strengthens the dam. With other logs they 
build homes for themselves. In these, five or six beavers live 
together. 

Exercise 60 

1. Make a sentence using runs as an intransitive 
verb. 2. One using discovered as a transitive verb. 
3. One using looked as an intransitive verb. 4. One 
using sat as an intransitive verb. 5. One using found 
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as a transitive verb. 6. Using went; explaining what 
kind of verb it is. 7. Using lay. 8. Using settled. 
9. Using laid. 10. Using taught. 

39 
The Copula 

1. John young. 

2. They in school yesterday. 

3. Edith twelve years old yesterday. 

4. I at the game to-morrow. 

When we say that a verb tells something about the 
subject, we usually mean that it shows the action of the 
subject, or what the subject does. In these sentences, 
the words that follow the blanks really tell us some- 
thing about the subjects; and we could get the idea 
without expressing any verb. But of course the sen- 
tences would be incomplete without verbs. We shall 
supply these verbs : is, were, was, and shall be. These 
verbs do not show action ; they simply link the subject 
with the words that follow. In a railroad train a 
coupler is used to link the cars. We have the word 
copula that means link. The verb be is called a 
copula. 

The copula is the verb be, and it is used to link the sub- 
ject with other words in the complete predicate. 

The forms of the verb be are : am, are, is, was, were, 
shall be, will be, have been, has been, had been, shall have 
been, will have been. 

Exercise 61 
Make sentences using all the forms of the copula. 
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Exercise 62 
Supply a copula in each of these sentences : 

Once there a lion who very old. For years 

he a good hunter, but now he too old to go out 

hunting for his prey. He said, " I must get food ; to-morrow 

I here in my den, pretending that I very sick ; 

and I shall make believe that I breathe with great difficulty. 

My voice very low and I will spread the report abroad 

that I about to die." 

Soon the next day there a report abroad that the 

lion very sick. All the beasts most sorry to 

learn of the Uon's illness, and there much lamentation 

for him. One after another, they came to express their 

sympathy. But the lion ready for each and devoured 

him. 

The fox suspicious of what the fate of his 

friends. So, when he came to see the lion and to make his 
visit of inquiry, he stood at some distance and asked his 
majesty how he . 

** Ah, my dearest friend," said the Hon," it you? 

Why should it that you should stand so far from me? 

Come, sweet friend, so good as to pour a word of 

consolation in the poor lion's ear, who to Uve for so 

short a time." 

" Bless you ! " : the fox's reply, " but excuse me if 

it impossible for me to remain longer ; for I must 

truthful and say that I quite uneasy when I see that 

the marks of the footsteps here all pointing towards 

your den and none pointing outward." 

Affairs easier of entrance than of exit, and it 

but common prudence to see our way out before we ven- 
ture in. (Adapted from iEsop.) 
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40 
Copulative Verbs 

1. He look's young. 

2. They seem happy. 

3. The candy tastes good. 

4. We became tired. 

All these verbs are linking verbs, just as is the verb 
he. But they do more than merely link the subject 
with other words in the predicate. They contain 
ideas in themselves, — each differing from the others. 

Such verbs are called copulative verbs. 

A copulative verb is a verb which is used as a copula, but 
which contains an idea of its own. 

Some of the copulative verbs are: appear, become, 
contimte, feel, grow, look, remain, seem, smell, sound, 
taste. 

Exercise 63 

Make sentences using the copulative verbs just given. 

Exercise 64 

Make a sentence using the copula was; one using the 
copulative verb seems; one using the copula had been 
in a dependent clause ; one using the copula are in the 
independent clause, and the copulative verb feel in the 
dependent clause ; one using the copulative verb appear 
in the dependent clause, and the copula will be in the 
independent clause; one using the copulative verb 
sounds in the dependent clause, and the copula are in 
the independent clause; one using the copula were in 
the dependent clause, and the copulative verb re- 
mained in the independent clause. 
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41 

The Classes of Adjectives 

We have spoken of an adjective as a word that 
describes or limits a noun. The words describes and 
limits suggest two main classes of adjectives: 

Descriptive Adjectives 
Limiting Adjectives 

Other kinds coming under one or the other of these 

classes are : 

Demonstrative Adjectives 

Indefinite Adjectives 

Articles 

Interrogative Adjectives 

Proper Adjectives 

Descriptive Adjectives 

1. The white house is vacant. 

2. The faithful servant was rewarded. 

3. The boy was quick-tempered. 

All of the adjectives in these sentences describe or 
tell what kind of person or thing they are^^ talking 
about. They are called descriptive adjectives. 

A descriptive adjective is an adjective that describes a 
person or thing. 

Limiting Adjectives 

1. Many pupils were abslfet. 

2. Twelve boys were present. 

3. This book is interesting. 

These adjectives do not describe. Twelve does not 
tell what kind of boys they were. All of these adjec- 
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tives limit the noun with which they are used. Many 
and twelve limit by speaking of the number of objects. 
This limits by showing which book is meant. They 
are called limiting adjectives. 

A limiting adjective is an adjective that shows how 
many, how much, or which one is meant. 

Exercise 65 

Tell whether the adjectives in these sentences are 
descriptive or limiting adjectives, and why : 

1. The cod is a familiar fish. 2. Large nupabers are 
caught on our coasts. 3. The cod industry is a large 
and valuable one. 4. The cod is usually three or four 
feet in length. 5. Some, however, are longer and weigh 
over a hundred pounds. 6. The cod is green in color, 
on the back, and is silvery underneath. 7. Its head is 
large and it has strong jaws which are armed with sharp 
teeth. 8. Many cod are &old as fresh fish, but others 
are dried and sold as salt fish. 9. Valuable oil, called 
cod Uver oil, is extracted from the cod. 10. This oil is 
used for medicinal purposes. 

Exercise 66 

1. Make a sentence using the adjectives many, 
large, and talh 2. One using swift, small, and some. 
3. One using good, few, and lazy. 4. One using four- 
teen, old, and tosf. 5. One using these, those, and 
better. 6. One using worse, one, and other. 7. One 
using great, heavier, and this. 8. One using several, 
tail, and thin. 9. One using ten, white, and high. 
10. One using that, little, and faster. 
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42 
Demonstrative and Indefinite Limiting Adjectives 

1. This is the right house. 

2. That is the wrong house. 

3. These are the best apples. 

4. Those are the poorest apples. 

5. Some were asked. 

6. Few were called. 

The words this, that, these, and those seem to stand as 
subjects of the sentences and therefore to act in place 
of nouns. They are often called pronouns. But they 
really cannot be said to stand for nouns in the sense 
that pronouns do, for you could not entirely omit them 
and substitute nouns for them, as you can in the case 
of pronouns. On the other hand, is it not true that 
the nouns which they modify are omitted? Does not 
the first sentence mean : 

This house is the right house f 

Therefore, these words should be classed under 
adjectives, with the understanding that the nouns 
which they modify are omitted. 

The words some and few, in the fifth and sixth sen- 
tences, are often called indefinite pronouns, because 
they point out in an indefinite way. But as in the case 
of the other words given above, they really modify nouns 
that are omitted and therefore are used as adjectives. 

The adjectives in the first four sentences point out 
or demonstrate. They might be called demonstrative 
limiting adjectives. 

The adjectives in the last two sentences point out in 
an indefinite way, and might be called indefinite limit- 
ing adjectives. 
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All of the demonstrative adjectives have been given 
in the examples. The following adjectives might be 
added to make a list of indefinite adjectives : 

all, any, each, either, neither, many, much, most, several, such. 

Exercise 67 

Fill the blanks with demonstrative Umiting ad- 
jectives : 

1. over there are the apples I wish. 2. is the 

best kind, here in the box. 3. Just look at ; it is 

better than . 4. As I look over there, I see that 

is a good painting. 5. When I got up, I thought 

would be a good day. 6. To-morrow I expect to get ; 

they are pretty pictures. 7. was a good report 

that your teacher showed to me. 8. are an im- 
provement over the last marks you got. 9. What was 

you had in your hand? 10. I cannot beUeve 

we saw in the store would keep fresh. 

Exercise 68 

Make two sentences using the demonstrative limiting 
adjective this; two using that; two using these; two 
using those. 

Exercise 69 

Fill the blanks with suitable indefinite limiting ad- 
jectives, using the list given above ; and explain in each 
case what noun is omitted : 

1. We planned a game ; but came. 2. were 

tired after the ball game. 3. Two girls repUed, and 

admitted her mistake. 4. were asked to bring 

their pencils. 5. Many are called, but are chosen. 
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6. I invited two, but came. 7. Since so — — were 

present, and so absent, the play was postponed. 8. 

I do not wish {either, neither) to go. 9. Since both are 

ill, I do not expect to go. 10. They may go when 

have finished their lessons. 11. Forbid them not, for of 
is the Kingdom of Heaven. 12. So were pres- 
ent that school was dismissed. 

Exercise 70 

Make sentences of your own, using the indefinite 
limiting adjectives given in the list above. 

43 

Limiting Adjectives Used as Nouns 
.1. Some of the flour is gone. 

2. None of the pudding is left. 

3. Another of the oars is lost. 

4. Neither of the boys has gone. 

The limiting adjectives are here used as nouns. The 
test is this : if a noun may be substituted after the given 
word, it is proof that the word is really used as an 
adjective ;^ but otherwise it stands alone, acting in it- 
self as the noun. In none of the given sentences does 
the word, in italics take the place of any noun that can 
be named. In each case, then, it is an adjective used 

as a noun. 

Exercise 71 

In the following sentences, decide whether each of 
the words in italics is a demonstrative liniiting adjective, 
an indefinite limiting adjective, or an adjective used as 
a noun : 

1. When the boys' names were read, it was found that 
some were absent ; so most of the time was spent in drilling 
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those who were there. 2. Not all of the pie was eaten. 
3. As the boys appeared, each was given a piece. 4. Of 
all the pieces, only this was left. 5. These are busy days, 
for most of our clerks are away and the rest of us have added 
work. 6. When you have looked over some, give me the 
rest of the books. 7. This is the forest primeval. 8. 
Some girls like to ride horseback, many like to skate, and 
almost all like to dance. 9. Wasn't that a dainty dish 
to set before the king? 10. Speaking of dogs, yve know 
that some show great intelligence; such usually show good 
training. 

Note. — The use of none, each other, and one another may 
need a word of explanation. None stands for no one, and 
both are adjectives, as in the sentence: No one boy was 
blamed. In the same way it will be seen that each other 
and one another are combinations of two adjectives. The 
sentence They looked at each other means that each looked 
at the other, and the sentence They looked at one another 
means that every one looked at another. But in the sentence 
given at the beginning of this lesson : None of the 'pudding 
is left — none is used as a noun, as was then explained. 

44 
The Articles 

1. An apple fell from the tree. 

2. A man picked it up. 

3. The tree was old. 

These adjectives liniit the meaning of the nouns with 
which they are used. Explain how. So they belong 
to the class of limiting adjectives. 

But they are usually given the special name, articles. 

A and an point out no particular objects. When you 
say a man, you do not select any one particular man. 

A and an are called indefinite articles. 
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The does point out which object is meant. The tree 
could be only one particular tree. 

The is a definite article. 

The articles are the Umiting adjectives : a, aUy and the. 

The definite article the is the article which points out 
a particular object. 

The indefinite articles a and an are the articles which 
do not point out definitely what particular object is 
meant. 

An is used in place of a when the word following it 
begins with a vowel sound or with silent h. 

For example, we say 

An error was made. 

Diogenes sought an honest man. 

A is used when the word following begins with a 
consonant or with a vowel that is given the consonant 
sound, Uke yoTu. H is sometimes given the consonant 
sound, as in hundred; at other times the vowel sound, 
as in honor. 

1. He was a United States official. 

2. He was a yeoman. 

3. He was a useful man. 

4. He had a habit of laughing at the wrong time. 

5. An honest man's the noblest work of God. 

Exercise 72 

In the following selection find the articles and explain 
the kind each is : 

An angler, who gained his livelihood by fishing, after a 
long day's toil, caught nothing but a single fish. " Spare 
me/' said the little creature, '' I beseech you; so small as 
I am, I shall make you but a sorry meal. I am not come 
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to my full size yet ; throw me back into the river for the 
present ; and then, when I am grown bigger and worth 
eating, you may come here and catch me again." 

" No, no," said the man ; " I have got you now, but if 
you once get back into the water, your tune will be, ' Catch 
me, if you can.' " 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

(Adapted from MsoF,) 
46 
Interrogative Adjectives 

1. What book do you wish? 

2. Whose pencils are those? 

3. Which do you wish? 

It must be evident, afteic our study of adjectives in 
previous lessons, that what, whose, and which are used 
as adjectives. Explain why. In these sentences, 
however, they are used in asking questions. So they 
are called interrogative adjectives. 

An interrogative adjective is an adjective used in asking 
a question. 

Use all of the interrogative adjectives given in the 
sentences above, in sentences of your own. 

46 
Proper Adjectives 

1. The French lesson was interesting. 

2. We study English grammar. 

From the proper noun France we form the proper 
adjective French, and from the proper noun England 
we form the proper adjective English. 

A proper adjective is an adjective formed from a proper 
nomi. 
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Exercise 73 

Form proper adjectives from these proper nouns, and 
make sentences using them : 

1. Greece. 2. Spain. 3. America. 4. Mexico. 5. 
Italy. 6. Japan. 7. China. 8. India. 9. Aus- 
tralia. 10. Turkey. 

Think of other countries and form proper adjectives 
from the names. 

47 

The Classes of Adverbs 

We have learned that an adverb tells how, when, 
where, or how much. Fro^ these different uses, we 
get the different classes of fcldverbs. ' 

Adverbs of Manner^ Time, Place, and Degree 

1. He walks sZoiyZy. , 

2. He reads fast. V * 

3. The general was mce a private soldier. 

4. I always walk to School. 

5. We saw you there, . .^^ 

6. We walked 6eWnd. t 

7. He was very tired. 

8. Th^ were greatly troubled. 

The adverbs of manner tell how, — that is, in what 
way. 

Slowly tells how he walks. 
Fast tells how he reads. 

The adverbs of time tell when. 

Once tells when the general was a private> 
Always tells when I walk to school. 



^ 
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The adverbs of place tell where. 

There tells where we saw you. 
Behind tells where he walked. 

The adverbs of degree tell how much. 

Very tells how much he was tired. 

Greatly tells how much they were troubled. 

Exercise 74 

Find the adverbs in these sentences and tell what 
kind each is : 

1. So many remarkable things are told about ants that 
one often wonders that the^ can be true. 2. Ants are 
said to have well-disciplined armies. 3. We sometimes 
read of ant slaves which work hard under very cruel mas- 
ters. 4. These most wonderful creatures are described 
as being quite plain in appearance. - 5. They are black or 
sometimes red in color, with very keen black eyes, jaws well 
armed with teeth and with a piercingly sharp sting, and 
six legs each having two very small claws. 6. Frequently 
one disturbgfa colony of ants, and then one sees the ants 
wildly run {about, carrjdng white bundles. 7. These 
bundles that they are so anxious to save are commonly 
known as ants' eggs. 8. They are really cocoons from 
which fully grown ants will soon emerge. 9. Some- 
times the ants attack enemy ants, going far to meet them. 

10. Scouts are sent ahead, who soon bring back reports. 

1 1 . When they come near, the ants attack the enemy fiercely, 
and dnve them back. 12. Then th^ carry away the 
captives and later make slaves of them. 13. Usually these 
slaves, who have been unwillingly captured, have a very 
hard life and have to toil unceasingly ,:; ^ 14. Their captors, 
who are so energetic as fighters, are d^Sldedly lazy at home. 
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Exercise 75 
Fill the blanks with adverbs and then tell what kind 
each is : 

1. The soldier fought . 2. After a long walk 

we felt tired. 3. My sister was the tired, and 

she kept walking . 4. soon the man came , 

and at a signal he walked away. 5. Looking , 

we saw that a old man was climbing the hill. 

6. Several boys had gathered , in the hope that they 

might see the interesting game of the season. 7. 

we left the train and were on our way. 8. I 

am well , thank you. 9. The sun was 

shining , and the river made a beautiful reflection 

of the trees. 10. Run , for the engines must 

come. 

48 

Interrogative Adverbs 

1. Where is the dog? 

2. Tell me where the dog is. 

3. TFAcn did you come? 

4. I cannot remember when you came. 

If a question is asked in the exact words of the 
speaker, it is called a direct question. The first sen- 
tence is a direct question. 

If a question does not give the exact words of the 
speaker, and yet expresses the same question in another 
way, it is called an indirect question. The second 
sentence is an indirect question. 

It might be read in this way : 

Tell me this: where is the dog? 

Reading it in this way, we get the same direct 
question. 
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In both of the sentences; the adverb where asks a 
question. 

In the third sentence, there is a direct question, and 
in the fourth sentence an indirect question. 

An interrogative adverb is an adverb that asks a question, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Exercise 76 

Classify all the adverbs in these sentences, especially 
explaining those that are interrogative : 

1. When have you seen a peacock, strutting proudly 
along, lifting his head aloft as if to say, " Where is he who 
dare defy me? " 2. Need we ask why he struts about? 
3. This very beautiful display of feathers, however, is not 
his real tail. 4. You may ask where the real tail is found. 
5. If you look directly under these feathers, you will find 
where it is. 6. You will be interested to know why the 
feathers of this real tail are so stiff. 7. These serve to 
support firmly the rather heavy train of feathers above. 

8. Do you know where the peacocks live as native birds? 

9. They are conmion in the thick forests of India. 10. 
How do you suppose hunters catch them? 11. When 
they find out where the peacocks are quietly roosting, the 
hunters come upon them with whips. 12. You wonder 
why whips are used. 13. The hunter urges his horse 
on fast, strikes at the birds with his whip, and catches one 
with the whip as the bird rises from the ground. 

49 
Relative Adverbs 

1. I answered when he called. 

2. I went where I was sent. 
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Both when and where were used in the last lesson as 
interrogative adverbs. Now they are used in a differ- 
ent way. The clauses they are used to introduce do 
not in any way ask a question. 

The clause When he called shows when I answered. 
So it is related to the word answered. The clause 
Where I was sent shows where I went. So it is related 
to the word went. 

Now since these words connect the clauses to some 
word in the rest of the sentence, they act as relatives. 
Some would call them conjunctions, and such they 
really are. 

But they act in another way. When as an adverb 
modifies the verb called in the clause in which it appears. 
In the same way, where modifies the verb sent. This 
shows that both these words act as adverbs. 

The words, then, are called relative adverbs. 

A relative adverb is an adverb that relates or connects 
a subordinate clause to some word in the principal 
clause, and modifies some word in the clause in which it 
appears. 

1. I told her, when I called her, what she must do. 

2. When he came, he could not tell where the book was. 

In the first sentence, the clause when I called her 
shows when I told her. So when is a relative adverb. 
Why? 

The clause what she must do tells what I told her. 
What is an interrogative adverb. Why? 

In the second sentence, the clause when he came 
shows when it was that he could not tell. Why is 
when a relative adverb? The clause where the hook was 
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tells what it was that he couldn^t tell. Why is where an 
interrogative adverb ? 

It is not easy to distinguish relative adverbs from 
interrogative adverbs. Study the clause to see what 
it tells. If it asks a question, the introductory word is 
an interrogative adverb. If the introductory word 
modifies the verb in the clause in which it appears, the 
word is a relative adverb. 

Exercise 77 

Find the relative, interrogative, and other kinds of 
adverbs in these sentences, and explain the kind each is : 

Have you ever read how the goddess Athena punished 
Arachne for showing such insolent pride? Perhaps you 
have never heard why Arachne was so severely punished. 
Arachne lived in Lydia where, long ago, very many beauti- 
ful cloths were spun. She was well known for her unusually 
beautiful weaving, but you will be most sorry to know why 
she justly won the ill will of Athena. She was too proud 
of her own skill and boasted how she could even weave 
better than Athena. When Athena heard this, she quietly 
came in disguise as an old woman and warned Arachne. 

But Arachne was insolent, for she was now too proud 
to listen to advice. She said to the old woman: "Why 
do you bother me when I am busy? What do I care for 
your advice? I know what I am saying and I have no 
fear of Athena. When she comes here I will show her how 
my skill surpasses hers." 

Thereupon Athena quietly removed her disguise and 
stood forth. She ordered wool to be brought and immedi- 
ately entered into competition with Arachne. As the con- 
test advanced, Arachne spoke more and more insultingly; 
and when Athena could tolerate it no longer, she turned 
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angrily upon the proud maiden and changed her into a 
spider, which should always be spinning. And now you 
know how Arachne was punished. 

60 
The Classes of Conjunctions 

We have learned that a conjunction is a word used to 
connect words, phrases, or clauses. What is meant by 
a phrase? a clause? an independent clause? a dependent 
clause? 

All conjunctions are either coordinate or subordinate. 

Coordinate Conjunctions 

1. Men and women were present. 

2. I looked in the closet and under the table. 

3. The men weni away, biU the women remained. 

4. I know who built the boat and who sold it. 

Study each sentence and find out whether the con- 
junction connects words or phrases or clauses. 

In a business firm, there may be two partners. Each 
one is independent, yet they are joined together in their 
work. They may be said to be of equal rank. But the 
men who work for them are dependent and of lower 
rank. They are said to be subordinate to their em- 
ployers. However, each workman is of the same 
rank as the other workman. In speaking of the two 
partners or of two workmen, we may say they are 
coordinate, — which means of the same rank. In speak- 
ing of a workman in his relation to his employer, we 
may say he is subordinate, or of lower rank. 

The parts of a sentence that are of equal rank are called 
coordinate. 
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When one part is of lower rank and depends on another 
part, it is called subordinate. 

In the first sentence, the nouns men and women are 
coordinate. In the second sentence, the phrases in 
the closet and under the table are coordinate. Each is 
composed of a preposition, followed by an article and 
a noun. Name the clauses in the third sentence. Are 
they both independent or both dependent clauses? 
In the fourth sentence, are the clauses both independent 
or dependent? In both the third and fourth sentences, 
the conjunctions connect clauses of the same rank or 
kind. 

The conjimctions connecting these coordinate parts, 
in every sentence, are called coordinate conjunctions. 

A coordinate conjunction is a conjunction that is used to 
connect words, phrases, or clauses that are of equal rank. 

The coordinate conjunctions that are commonly used 
are : and, but, or, nor. 

Exercise .78 

Find the coordinate conjunctions in these sentences, 
and explain what they connect. 

1. Once a war arose between the birds and the beasts. 
2. For days and days the battle continued. 3. Neither 
side seemed to win and the issue was uncertain. 4. The 
bat, who was uncertain to which class he belonged and who 
was not anxious to take sides, stood aloof. 5. At length, 
when the tide turned and the beasts seemed to prevail, 
the bat joined their forces and appeared active in the fight. 
6. The beasts seemed to be winning, but soon the birds 
made a rally. 7. This proved successful, and at the end 
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of the day the bat was among the ranks of the winning 
party. 8. When peace was concluded, both parties 
condemned the bat, and he was excluded from the terms 
of the treaty. 9. He was obliged to retire and to skulk 
oflf as best he could. 10. After that and ever since then 
he has lived in holes smC. comers, and he has never dared 
to show his face except in the duskiness of twilight. 

{Adapted from ^Esop.) 

61 

Correlative Conjunctions 

1. Both John and James were present. 

2. Not only John bid also James was present. 

3. Either John or James was tardy. 

4. Neither John nor James has been absent. 

There is a special kind of coordinate coiyunctions 
called correlative conjunctions. These are pairs of 
coordinate conjunctions that always go together. 
They are co-relatedy — which means related together. 

Correlative conjunctions are pairs of coordinate con- 
junctions that always go together. 

The correlative conjunctions are: both — and; not 
only — but also; either — or; neither — nor. 

Exercise 79 

See if you can put correlative conjunctions in place 
of the coordinate conjimctions used here. 

I. Use both — and 

1. The city of Salt Lake City has large and small canals. 
2. The water comes from the hills and mountains. 3. 
It is dammed up in the mountains and stored there in lakes. 
4. From these it is allowed to flow forth and run through 
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the canals. 5. These canals go through the desert and 
cover the dry land with good waterways. 6. This water 
enables vegetation to grow and flourish. 

II. Use not only — but also 

1. The Great Salt Lake is very long and very wide. 
2. It is a salt lake and turns the fresh water that enters 
into it into salt water. 3. Water enters from the Wasatch 
Range and from the Sierra Nevada Range. 4. It is more 
salty than any other lake in the country, and it is six times 
as salty as the ocean. 5. It furnishes better salt-water 
bathing than the ocean and the best salt-water bathing in 
the world. 6. Any one can swim in it and one cannot 
sink. 

III. Vse either — or 

1. One may swim or float in the lake. 2. You may 
also lie in the water or walk out into it, without fear of 
drowning. 3. You need not be afraid of crabs or of man- 
eating fish. 4. You might try to catch fish here or you 
might fish in the streams that enter the lake. 5. But 
you will get some in the streams outside or go without a 
bite in this lake. 

IV. Use neither — nor 

1. You will not find poor buildings or unshaded streets 
in Salt Lake City. 2. You should not miss seeing the 
Mormon Temple and you should not fail to hear its great 
organ. 3. Strangers may not enter the inner temple of the 
Mormon Temple, and may not see their special observances. 
4. When the settlers first came to Utah, there was no fresh 
water or irrigation canals in Salt Lake City. 5. The 
settlers were not discouraged and did not wish to give up 
making a settlement here. 
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62 

Subordinate Conjtmctions 

1. He aided the man because he was poor. 

2. We must return if it rains. 

3. He ate the food although he did not like it. 

Find the subordinate clause in each of these sentences. 
Before we decide what the conjunctions do, let us 
compare the sentences above with these sentences : 

4. He aided the man who was poor. 

5. We must return when the rain begins. 

6. He ate the food which he did not like. 

In the fourth sentence, and the sixth sentence, the 
word that introduces the clause is a relative pronoim. 
What is a relative pronoun and what does it do ? 

In the fifth sentence, the introductory word is a 
relative adverb. What is a relative adverb and what 
does it do? 

In the fourth sentence, the relative pronoun relates 
the clause to the noun that comes before it ; while in the 
fifth sentence, the relative adverb relates the clause to 
the verb return. 

In none of these last three sentences does the relating 
word connect the two clauses, — so it cannot be called 
a conjunction. 

In the first three sentences, the introductory word 
does not act as either an adverb or a pronoun. Explain 
why it does not. Remember that relative adverbs and 
relative pronouns relate the clauses to some one word. 
The introductory word, in these sentences, simply con- 
nects the subordinate clause to the independent clause. 
It connects clauses, then, that are not of equal rank. 
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A subordinate conjunction is a conjunction that is used 
to connect clauses of tmequal rank. 

Some of the subordinate conjunctions and what 
their clauses express are shown as follows : 

1. Cause. Because, as, since, for. 

2. Time. Before, after, since, while. 

3. Condition. //, unless. 

4. Concession. Although. (By concession is meant 
an admission or a yielding.) 

5. Purpose. In order that, that, so that. 

Exercise 80 

In the sentences in this selection find the subordinate 
conjimctions, explain why they are subordinate con- 
junctions, and tell what their clauses express : 

If you look on the map of France you will find the town 
of Brienne. This town interests us, for Napoleon went to 
school there as a boy. While he was there, in a military 
school, he was much of a leader among the boys. One 
winter day, it snowed hard, and the boys in the school 
grumbled since they could not go out of doors. If it would 
only clear up, they might go out and play. But the storm 
was very severe so that they must remain indoors. 
Napoleon finally suggested that they go out, although it 
was storming. He said that they could have some fun, 
for they could make a fort out of snow and have a snow 
fight. 

It was not long before they were busy at the fort build- 
ing. After they had chosen sides, Napoleon offered to act 
as general of the party that attacked the fort. There was 
no opposition to this offer as Napoleon was regarded by the 
boys as a leader. 
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Although the snow kept falling thick and fast, the boys 
continued their battle for over an hour. They were so much 
interested in the sport that they kept it up during their play 
time for several days. Unless we are mistaken, it was here 
that the yoimg Napoleon made his start in planning and 
winning battles. 

63 
Review of Conjunctions 

Exercise 81 

In the following story find all the conjunctions and 
explain the kinds : 

When Louis XI, who was King of France, was an old 
man, he shut himself up in a castle. Although he had 
ruled well, he had become gloomy and despondent. This 
castle had not only a moat but also a high fence of iron which 
made it doubly secure. In order that the castle might be 
even more safe, he had sentinels stationed beyond the 
moat. If a stranger wished to enter, he must use a narrow 
gate that was placed in front of the main door. Even this 
stranger could not enter unless the King gave special per- 
mission. * 

The King lived almost as if he were a prisoner, and he 
wandered about through the castle while most of his people 
were enjojdng the free life outside. That the people might 
know he was still alive he sent abroad for the finest horses 
and dogs that could be obtained. While he remained in 
the castle he allowed no one to mention the word '' death " ; 
but finally he could not avoid thinking of it himself, for he 
was approaching his end. After he had sent for his son, he 
prepared for death. Just before he died he told the son 
that he hoped he would make a good ruler. 
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64 

Unclassified Words 
The Ei^letives 

1. It is wrong to steal. 

2. There were five men in the house. 

The words it and there are used, in these sentences, 
in such a way that they cannot be classified as being 
any part of speech. It is usually a pronoun. Is it 
here? Can you substitute any noun in its place? 
There is usually an adverb. Is it here? Does it tell 
when, where, why, or how much? Leave out these 
two words and the sentences would still mean the 
same. They would read: 

To steal is wrong. 

Five men were in the house. 

They are here used as introductory words and are 
called expletives. Expletive means superfluous or a 
filler. These words are fillers. 

An expletive is a word that is used as an introductory 
word, but that is not classified as a part of speech. 

The expletives are it and there. 

Exercise 82 

1. Make a sentence using there as an expletive. 
2. Make a sentence using it as an expletive. 3. One 
using there as an expletive and also as an adverb. 

4. One using it as an expletive and also as a pronoun. 

5. One using it as an expletive and there as an adverb. 

6. One using there as an expletive and it as a pronoun. 
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Change these sentences by introducing expletives : 

1. To tell a falsehood does not make matters any better. 
2. The day is pleasant. 3. That he tried to escape is 
known. 4. Why he went away is a mystery. 5. Twenty 
ships were in the harbor. 6. In the house was a roaring 
fire. 7. To have tried and lost is better than not to have 
tried. 

66 

Review of Classes of Parts of Speech 

1. Name the different parts .of speech. 2. What 
is a noun? 3. A common noun? 4. A proper 
noun? 5. An abstract noun? 6. A collective 
noun? 7. Which kind of noun is the word honesty? 
8. George Washington? 9. House? 10. Army? 
11. What is a pronoun? 12. A personal pronoun? 
Name four. 13. An interrogative pronoun? Name 
four. 14. A relative pronoun? Name four. 
15. What do these pronouns become if placed before 
nouns? 16. Which part of speech is needed to have 
a complete sentence? 17. What is a verb? 
18. The object of a verb? 19. What is a tran- 
sitive verb? 20. What kind of word is needed after 
a transitive verb? 21. What is an intransitive 
verb? 22. Is the verb transitive or intransitive in 
this sentence : He looked like an old man? 23. What 
is the conunon way of testing whether a verb is tran- 
sitive or intransitive? 24. What is a copula? 
25. Name some of the forms of the verb be. Use two 
of these in sentences. 26, What is a copulative verb ? 
Name five. 27. Use three copulative verbs in sen- 
tences. 28. What is an adjective? 29. A de- 
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scriptive adjective? Name tliree. 30. A limiting 
adjective? Name three. 31. A demonstrative limit- 
ing adjective? Name two. 32. An indefinite limit- 
ing adjective? Name two. 33. Give two examples of 
limiting adjectives used as noims. 34. What are 
articles? Name three. 35. The definite article? 
36. The indefinite article? 37. When are a and 
an used? 38. What is a proper adjective? Name 
two. 39. What is an adverb? 40. Explain what 
each of these classes of adverbs tells, and give an ex- 
ample: manner, time, place, degree. 41. What is 
an interrogative adverb? Name two. 42. A rel- 
ative adverb? Name two. 43. Use the word when 
as a relative adverb; as an interrogative adverb. 
44. How can you distinguish a relative adverb from an 
interrogative adverb? 45. What is a conjunction? 
46. A coordinate conjunction? Name three. 47. A 
correlative conjunction? Name two. 48. A sub- 
ordinate conjunction? Name one whose clause ex- 
presses cause; time; condition; concession; purpose. 
49. What is meant by concession? 50. What is an 
expletive? Name two. 51. Show why each of these 
two expletives cannot be classed with the regular parts 
of speech. 

66 

Review of Parts of Speech 

Exercise 83 

In the following sentences explain what part of 
speech each word is and tell its class: 

John Franklin, the Arctic explorer, and four companions 
began their journey in May, 1819. They pushed northward 
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from Hudson Bay in August. While dogs hauled their food 
and camping material, the men traveled on snowshoes. 
They suffered intense pain from swollen feet and from the 
extreme cold. Sometimes the temperature was ninety 
degrees below the freezing point. The sledges which they 
used were made of boards that curved upward in the front 
and were fastened by cleats. 

The party spent the first winter at Fort Enterprise. 
During the next two years explorations were made in dif- 
ferent directions. One of the most trying hardships in 
the summer came from mosquitoes, since these were very 
poisonous. The mosquitoes swarmed in great numbers 
about the house and tormented the men by their stings. 
For this reason it was necessary that they have smudges, 
which produced much smoke. These soon drove away a 
good many of the mosquitoes. 

Perhaps you wonder how they got food. There were 
both eye berries and winter cranberries that kept on the 
bushes during all of the winter months. Besides these, 
they had deer meat and fish, which they caught in baskets 
that were set under cascades. Sometimes the Eskimo 
hunters joined them in their search for food. However, 
the vegetable food and game finally gave out, so that the 
men were faint from hunger and exhaustion. They bravely 
cheered one another with the hope of getting back to their 
starting place. When they had marched several day^ 
over the barren ground, they reached their former camping- 
site. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie. 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils. 

— William Wordsworth 
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1. The man on the street has looked sharply at the boy. 

We studied this sentence when we were learning to 
distinguish phrases and clauses (p. 18). What is a 
phrase ? What two phrases do we find in this sentence ? 

Now we shall classify phrases. They may be grouped 
in two ways: 

(1) According to form. (2) According to use. 

Classes of Phrases According to Form 

Phrases are classified according to form as prepo^ 
sitional phrases, participial phrases, and infinitive 
phrases. We have had verb phrases in our study. 
Such a phrase as had looked is a verb phrase. But we 
shall not include verb phrases in these classes, — 
calling them simply verbs. 

1. The Prepositional Phrase 

1. The man looked into the box. 

2. Over the fence went the boy. 

When we studied transitive verbs (p. 68) we learned 
what an object of a verb is. What is it? In the same 
way, every prepositional phrase contains a preposition, 

09 f. 
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which takes an object to complete its meaning. What 
are the objects in these sentences? 

A prepositional phrase is a phrase consisting of a preposi- 
tion and its object. 

2. The Participial Phrase 

1. Running the race, he won the prize. 

2. Leaving the boai, he walked up the street. 

A participle is a form of a verb. These participles 
that are used to begin phrases are formed by adding 
ing to the simplest form, or stem, of the verb. For 
example: walk — walking; teach — teaching; sleep — 
sleeping; dive — diving. 

A participial phrase is a phrase which begins with a 
participle. 

Note to Teacher. — Participles other than the present parti- 
ciple are not considered here, since at this point it is desired to 
make the treatment of the kinds of phrases as simple as possible. 

3. The Infinitive Phrase 

1. He tried to win the game. 

2. They went to seethe race. 

An infinitive is another form of a verb. A simple 
infinitive is formed by using the word to with the stem 
of the verb. For example : to run; to walk; to sleep. 

An infinitive phrase is a phrase which begins with an in- 
finitive. 

Exercise 84 

Find the phrases in this exercise and explain the 
kinds: 
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Crossing a stream, one day, in a canoe, Franklin's party 
became separated. Belanger tried to steady the canoe in 
the swift rapids but lost his balance and upset the canoe. 
All of the party except Franklin, cUnging to the canoe, 
reached a rock in safety. Franklin was left on the other 
shore by himself. 

Belanger jumped into the water up to his waist and held 
the boat. The boat got away, and the rest of the party 
were unable to keep with Belanger. Standing in the water, 
which was near the freezing point, he was in great danger. 
Throwing sUngs from their packs, they tried to reach him ; 
but the line broke and they did not get him. Finally 
a fishing-rope reached him ; and dragging him to the canoe, 
they got Him from the water. Wrapping him in their 
blankets, they at length saved him from death. 





Exercise 85 






Make sentences 


using the phrases as 


indicated : 


Prepositional 


Participial 




Infinitive 


Phrases 


Phrases 




Phrases 


1. Over the fence 


2. Seeing the dog 


3. 


To run a race 


4. Toward the 


5. Taking our 


6. 


To do this 


ocean 


seats 






7. From my win- 


8. Crossing the 


9. 


To get a prize 


dow 


brook 






10. In the tree 


11. Closing the 
book 


12. 


To show pluck 
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^ Classes of Phrases According to Use 

When classified according to their use in the sentence, 
phrases may be grouped as adjective phrases, adverbial 
phraseS; and noun phrases. 
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The Adjective and Adverbial Phrases 

1. A man of poverty may have a host of friends. 

2. He spoke with harshness. 

In the first sentence, the phrase of poverty describes 
the noun man; and the phrase of friends Umits the 
noun host; therefore the phrases are used Uke what 
part of speech? In the second sentence, the phrase 
with harshness tells how he spoke, and therefore is used 
like what part of speech ? 

An adjective phrase is a phrase that is used like an 
adjective. 

An adverbial phrase is a phrase that is used like an 
adverb. 

Exercise 86 

Find the phrases in these sentences and explain the 
kinds : 

Finally Franklin's party came to the shore of the Cop- 
permine River. They must go across this stream in order 
to get back to Fort Enterprise. Following the banks for 
miles, they could find no ford, even after the closest search. 
Franklin thought that they might cross on a raft of willows 
or on a canvas boat which could be made by stretching 
parts of the tents over a willow framework. Days were 
wasted in wrangling over the better way. In the end they 
decided on the raft. But every effort to cross the stream 
met with failure. 

Dr. Richardson felt he ought to risk his life for the safety 
of the party, and he offered to swim across the river with a 
line with which the raft might be pulled across the stream. 
When he was preparing for the swim, he stepped on a dagger 
that had been left on the ground. It cut him to the bone, 
but he showed no sign of pain. With the line around his 
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waist he plunged into the stream. But his arms were so 
benumbed with the cold water that he could not use them 
in swimming. He sank below the surface, and the men 
feared for his life. They pulled on the line and drew him 
to shore in a lifeless condition. Rubbing his limbs and 
wrapping him in a blanket, they placed him before an open 
fire. In their anxiety, they put him too near the fire and 
his side was badly scorched by the flames of the fire. For- 
tunately he was revived and was able to give advice about 
his own treatment, — thus assisting in his recovery. 

The Noun Phrase 

1. To build a house was expensive. 

2. He inquired about the cost of building a house. 

According to form, what kind of phrase is each one 
in these two sentences? 

Now you may put the noun building in place of the 
phrase to build a house, and still you would have the 
same idea in the sentence. So it is clear that the 
phrase is used like a noun and here acts as the subject 
of the sentence. It is called a noun phrase. 

In the same way, you will see that the phrase build- 
ing a house is used in place of a noun, and that it is the 
object of the preposition of. This, then, is a noun 
phrase. 

A noun phrase is a phrase that is used like a noun. 

Exercise 87 

Find all the phrases in these sentences and explain 
the kinds : 

To get across the river was still a serious problem for 
FrankUn's party to face. Franklin hoped to win them over 
to his original plan. This was to build a canvas boat. 
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An interpreter, Saint Germain, who was a skillful work- 
man, oflfered to build the boat; and he succeeded in liis 
eflforts. Stretching the water-proof canvas, which was used 
for wrapping the bedding, across a willow frame, he succeeded 
in building a boat. To see this ingenious float was a great 
joy to the worn-out travelers. The party was ferried across 
the river, the boat carrying them one at a time. To reach 
Fort Enterprise was now a journey of forty miles, and the 
men hoped to get there soon. 





Exercise 88 




• 


Make sentences 


using the phrases 


as 


indicated : 


Adjecttvib Phrasbs 


Advebbial Phbasbs 




Noun Prbases 


1. of good courage 
4. of white paint 


2. in the explosion 
5. in the field 


3. 
6. 


to win the race 
starting the 


7. with red cheeks 
0. at the store 


8. after the fire 
11. with a knife 


9. 
12. 


engine 
to lift the 

weight 
raising her 

head 



Fill the blanks in these sentences with phrases, and 
tell what kind of phrase each is : 

The cat which lives is a faithful animal. The name 

is Peter. I am fond of . He will lie down or 

run . Sometimes I put spectacles or balance a 



He is afraid 



but is not afraid 



pencil — 

when a dog appears , he stands his ground. The dog is 

afraid of and soon backs away . 



DEPENDENT CLAUSES CLASSIFIED 

The classifying of dependent clauses resembles, in 
part, that of phrases. What is a dependent clause? 
There are two ways of grouping dependent clauses : 
(1) According to use (2) According to the relation 
of the clause to the principal clause. 



Classes According to Use 

According to use, the dependent clauses may be 
grouped as adjective claitses, adverbial clauses, and 
noun clauses. 

1. Adjective Clauses. 

1. I called on the man who is sick. 

2. The book that I lost was found. 

When we studied adjectives, we foimd that they may 
do what two things? The same is true of adjective 
clauses. Do these clauses describe or limit the nouns ? 
What kind of words introduce the clauses ? 

An adjective clause is a clause used like an adjective. 

2. Adverbial Clauses. 

1. I shall go where you go. 

2. He was very tired when the game was over. 

Explain how these clauses are used like adverbs. 

An adverbial clause is a clause used like an adverb. 

105 
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3. Noun Clauses. 

1. I saw what he had built. 

2. That they had won was certain. 

Is the verb saw transitive or intransitive? Sub- 
stitute a noun for the clause. What would be its 
relation to. the verb? What is the subject of the 
second sentence? Substitute a noun for the clause. 

A noun clause is a clause used like a noun. 

Exercise 89 

Find the clauses in these sentences and explain the 
kinds : 

That Franklin's party would soon be at Fort Enterprise 
seemed certain. Since the food supply was gone, Franklin 
sent out a small party to go to the fort for provisions. While 
they were gone the other men lived on lichens which they 
gathered from the rocks. They even ate their shoes and 
bits of cloth that they tore from their bedding. When the 
situation became desperate, Dr. Richardson offered to 
remain where he was and to let the others go on. After 
he had been urged hard, Franklin consented to this. 

When he reached Fort Enterprise, Franklin found that 
the men had deserted it. A note from the first party said 
that they were foraging for food. 

Before Franklin could start away again. Dr. Richardson 
came into the camp. He had lost his companions, who had 
quarreled and had been shot. 

The three winters that Franklin's party spent in the north 
were full of similar hardships. When Franklin returned to 
England he was given many honorary degrees. His fourth 
voyage proved fatal, for his party was caught in the ice and 
never got out. 
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Exercise 90 
Make sentences using the clauses as indicated : 

Adjective Clauses Adverbial Clauses Noun Clauses 

who won the battle when the rain began how it happened 
which I wished where he went what the man said 

whom we called because he called me that it was done 

60 
Classes According to Relation 

1. The boy worked hard in order that he might succeed, 

2. If I go, he will go. 

Another way of classifying subordinate clauses is to 
find their relation to the principal clause of the sentence. 

The clause in the first sentence — in order that he 
might succeed — shows the boy's purpose in working 
hard. The clause in the second sentence — if I go — 
expresses the condition upon which he will go. 

The classes according to relation are these : 

1. Purpose. 

He walked carefully in order thai he might not fall. 

These purpose clauses are introduced by the words : 
that, in order thai, so that, and lest, 

2. Result. 

His father mended the sled so thai John was able to slide. 

Result clauses are introduced by the words : 
that, so thai, 

3. Condition. 

You will succeed if you try hard. 
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Conditional clauses are introduced by the words : 
if J unless, and except. 

4. Concession. 

Although the work is hard, you should try faithfully. 

By concession is meant the granting that some thing is 
true. In this sentence, it is admitted or granted that 
the work is hard. 

Concession clauses are introduced by the words : 
Uumgh, although, and even if. 

5. Cause. 

He succeeded because he worked hard. 

Causal clauses are introduced by the words : 
because, as, since, for, 

6. Time. 

He found his hat when he reached home. 

Time, or temporal, clauses are introduced by the 
words : 

before, after, when, whenever, 
since, until, while. 

7. Place. 

He did not know where he had left it. 

Clauses of place are introduced by the words : 
where, wherever, whence, whither. 

8. Manner. 

He walks as if he were tired. 

Clauses of manner are introduced by the words : 
as, as if, as thou^gh. 

9. Degree. 

He has more money than I have. 
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The clauses of degree show what degree of truth 
there is in the main clause. ^ 

The clauses of degree are introduced by the words : 
tharij as. 

10. Indirect Statement. 

He said that he had a dog. 

When we have the quoted words of the speaker, we 
have a direct statement Thus: 

John said, ^' I am going.'* 

When we have the thought of the speaker, but not 
the exact words in his own direct speech, we have an 
indirect statement Thus : 

John said that he was going. 

Change the statement given above — about the 
dog — from the indirect statement, as given, to a direct 
statement. 

Indirect statements are usually introduced by the 
word that Sometimes the introductory word is 
omitted. Thus : 

He said he would come. 

11. Indirect Question. 

He asked where we were going. 

An indirect question is Uke an indirect statement, 
except that it is based upon a question. What would 
be the direct question upon which this sentence is 
based? 

Indirect questions are introduced by the words : 

who, which, whaJt, where, when, why, and the other 
interrogative pronouns and adverbs. Find others. 
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Exercise 91 

Group all the introductory words that have been 
given in these eleven classes, using the headings : 

Interrogative pronouns. 
Interrogative adverbs. 
Relative adverbs. 
Subordinate conjunctions. 

Exercise 92 

In these sentences explain the relation of each 
subordinate clause to the principal clause : 

In colonial days, when there were poor roads and few 
wagons, travel was uncomfortable and difficult. The 
settlers ^' blazed " the trees so that one might find his way. 
If one traveled, it was most commonly done on horseback. 
When women traveled they rode on a piUion behind a man. 
The pillion was a cushion with straps so that it might be 
fastened securely. 

Although travel between New York and Boston began 
early, it is not supposed that a mail system was established 
much before the Revolutionary days. When the carrier 
left the mail at an inn, the people would look it over to find 
any for themselves. If they found any, they would take 
it and then pay for the postage. In order that freight 
xnight be taken from one place to another, pack horses 
were used. Often a good many of these horses were driven 
together, since two men might be all that were needed to 
drive all the horses. 

We sometimes ask where all the roads of to-day came 
from. It is said that these roads follow along the old trails 
used by these pack horses. 
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61 

Review of Classes of Phrases and Clauses 

1. What is a phrase? 2. A clause? 3. An inde- 
pendent clause? 4. A dependent clause? 5. What 
are the three phrases that are grouped according 
to form? 6. The three that are grouped according 
to use? 7. What is a prepositional phrase? 8. A 
participial phrase? 9. An infinitive phrase? 10. An 
adjective phrase? 11. An adverbial phrase? 12. A 
noun phrase? 13. What are the three clauses that 
are grouped according to use ? 14. Give a definition 
of each. 15. Name as many as you can of the eleven 
classes of clauses that are grouped according to rela- 
tion. 16. Which clauses begin with these words : tf, 
because, in order that, so that, although, when, as if, than, 
what? 17. Which two use the word f/kxf? 18. The 
word where? 

Review of Phrases and Clauses 

Exercise 93 

In these sentences find all the phrases and clauses, 
and classify them according to form and use : 

The invention of the telegraph was the work of Samuel 
Morse. That he had the faculty of invention was plain. 

The first machine that he invented was made of a picture 
frame, which was fastened to a table. The wheels of a 
wooden clock carried the paper forward; and a wooden 
pendulum, containing a pencil at its power end, was sus- 
pended from the top of the frame. An electro-magnet was 
fastened to a shelf across the frame, and the pencil was made 
to mark the paper. Although the machine sent a message 
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from one end of the wire to the other, no one except Mr. 
Morse was able to read the message. His interest in his 
work was so great that he forgot his poverty in his eagerness 
to make a success of his invention. 

In Europe and America he was not able to get any money 
assistance. For a long time Congress turned a deaf ear to 
the many pleadings that the inventor made; but finally, 
however, a bill went through Congress and this granted to 
him $30,000. It looked as if the invention might now be 
brought to a successful completion. 

Discussing his plan with another inventor by the name 
of Connell, he interested Connell in his prospects. The 
other inventor promised that he would help him by the 
building of a trench machine which would make a place 
to get the wires underground. When the money was almost 
exhausted, Morse found that the current refused to go under- 
ground. Professor Henry showed him that the wire could 
be carried on poles above the ground. This proved success- 
ful, so Morse was spared from disgrace. 

In the year 1844, after years of discouragement, Morse 
saw what he had so long desired come to completion and to 
success. Extending many miles, from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington, the new telegraph line was tested and was found 
to be wholly a success. 

" What hath God wrought? " was the first message that 
was sent to Baltimore from the rooms of the Supreme Court 
in the Capitol at Washington. From this time the success 
of the telegraph was assured, but Morse on more than one 
occasion was involved in lawsuits which threatened his rights 
to the patent. Beside this he engaged in many controversies 
for the purpose of proving that he was entitled to the credit 
for his invention. But the number of honors that have been 
heaped upon him is probably greater than have been shown 
to any other American. 



THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PARTS OF A 
SENTENCE 

62 
Naming the Relations 

Up to this time we have been studjdng the names and 
classes of the different parts of the sentence. Now 
that we are acquainted with the names, we are ready 
to study the relations between these different parts. 

We shall find that each part has one of the following 
relations to some other part of the sentence : 

1. Subject 

2. Predicate 

3. Direct object 

4. Indirect object 

5. Appositive 

6. Objective complement 

7. Predicate noun 

8. Possessive modifier 

9. Adjective modifier 

10. Adverbial modifier 

11. Connective 

12. Independent words 

63 

Subject 

1. The candy was sold. 

2. It was sold. 

113 
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3. What she had made was sold. 

4. The man who came has gone. 

5. Who is going? 

6. Over the fence was the boy looking. 

7. To run was impossible. 

8. When we should go was a question. 

What is meant by the subject of a sentence or a 
clause? 

Find the subject in each of these sentences. Also 
in the subordinate clause in the fourth sentence. Tell 
what kind of word or clause each subject is. 

The subject is always the subject of a verb. 
The subject may be a noun, a pronoun, a clause, or an 
infinitive. 

This means that the subject is a noun or its substitute. 

Exercise 94 
Find the subject in each of these sentences : 

Have you read "David Copperfield"? If you have, 
many of David's hardships will come to your mind. Did 
you know that the story is an almost true picture of Charles 
Dickens's own life? 

One of a family of eight children was Dickens. In the 
Navy pay office was a hard-working clerk. This was 
Charles's father. To support his family was a seeming 
difficulty. Again and again came financial troubles. The 
family, in their distress, moved to the poorest part of the 
London suburbs. As a boy Charles was sickly and subject 
to spasms. To read was his constant desire. From his 
mother were acquired the rudiments of English and Latin. 
But troubles of one nature and another came, and finally 
came the arrest of his father for bad debts. 
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After the father entered jail, many of the household 
articles were sold. First went the books. Soon only a few 
chairs, the kitchen table, and some beds were left. Poor 
Charles was put in a blacking warehouse, where he worked, 
day after day, for six shillings a week. 

64 
Predicate 

1. The farmer planted potatoes. 

2. The boy was a hero. 

3. The boy and the girl went to the circus. 

4. Who was the boy whom you sent ? 

5. Has the boy gone and has the girl remained? 

6. When the whistle blew, the men entered the factory. 

7. He has broken the pencil and has thrown it away. 

The predicate states something about the subject. 

What is meant by the simple predicate ? 

Find the complete predicate and the simple predicate 
of each independent clause and of each dependent 
clause, — in these sentences. 

The predicate states or asserts something about the 
subject. 

The simple predicate is a verb. 

A compound predicate has two or more simple predicates. 

The complete predicate is the simple predicate, its modi- 
fiers, and words needed to complete the meaning. 
Exercise 95 

Find the simple and complete predicate in each of 
these sentences : 

Charles Dickens's mother struggled hard but at last gave 
in to the cruel demands of poverty. Soon the entire family 
was established with the father in prison. It was arranged, 
however, that Charles should be boarded in a friend's 
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house. This required that he pay board. On Sundays came 
the weekly reunion of the family. 

The hard work brought ill health to Charles. One day 
he suffered such pain that he had to lie down on the straw 
bedding in the workshop. A companion looked out for 
him and, at night, saw him home safely. 

At last, after a long imprisonment, the family was 
released from prison ; and a new start was made in a lodging- 
house. Sister Fanny was not so elated over the release as 
were the others, for she had taken great interest in piano- 
playing, while in prison. 

65 

Direct Object 

1. He built a boat. 

2. He was walking in the garden. 

3. I went to see him. 

4. Whom did you see? 

5. I know the man whom you saw. 

6. I know what he was doing. 

7. I saw two men running a race. 

8. He tried to beat the record. 

In studying transitive verbs, we found that the verb 
was followed by an object. This object was the word 
which received the action of the verb. 

The noun boat, in the first sentence, is the object of 
the transitive verb huilt. 

As a test for finding the object, we said we might ask 
the question, What? and whatever noun would serve 
as an answer might be called the object. 

In the second sentence the noun garden is the object 
of what preposition? 

In the third sentence, him is what part of speech ? 
Of what is it object? 
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In the fourth sentence, whom is what part of speech ? 
Of what is it object? 

In the fifth sentence, what is the object of the verb 
know? Whom is what part of speech? Of what is it 
object? 

In the sixth sentence, what is the object of the verb 
know? 

In the seventh sentence, of what is the noun race the 
object? 

In the eighth sentence, what is the object of the verb 
tried? 

What do you call this group of words? What is 
the object of the infinitive to beat? 

The object may be a noun or its substitute. 

Pronouns, noun clauses, or infinitive phrases may be 
substitutes. 

A transitive verb takes an object. 

A preposition takes an object. 

An infinitive may take an object. 

A present participle (ending in ing) may take an object. 

Exercise 96 
Name the objects in these sentences : 

Charles Dickens's father had a dispute with a cousin who 
ran the factory in which the lad worked. The cousin sent 
Charles home. His mother wished to send Charles to a 
school. But he got very little schooling. Charles studied 
shorthand by himself. He was able to enter the reporters' 
gallery at the age of nineteen. Beginning his writing 
career, he met with great success. He wrote " The Pick- 
wick Papers '' when he was in his twenty-fifth year. 
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Exercise 97 



Write the following expressions and their objects, in 
sentences : 

1. to make. 2. built. 3. toward. 4. making. 5. after. 
6. losing. 7. to see. 8. from. 9. found. 10. having. 

66 
Indirect Object 

1. He gave me the pencil. 

2. The grocer paid the boy fifty cents. 

3. Mother made me a cake. 

Compare these sentences with the following sen- 
tences, to see whether the same ideas are expressed : 

4. He gave the pencil to me. 

5. The grocer paid fifty cents to the boy. 

6. Mother made a cake for me. 

In sentences 1, 2, and 3, ask the question What? to 
decide what is the direct object of each verb. 

The words in itaUcs also receive the action of the 
verbs, and so must be called objects. 

But we find in sentences 4, 5, and 6, that in place of 
each of these second objects may be put a prepositional 
phrase. These phrases begin with either to or for. 
The phrases are related to the direct objects. 

So we find that these second objects have a 
double relation, — to the verb, and to the direct 
object. 

Since it is not a direct relation to the verb, we call it 
an indirect relation ; and we call the second object an 
indirect object. 
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The indirect object of a verb is a noun or pronoun that 
does not receive the direct action of a verb, but that shows 
to what person or thing, or for what person or thing, the 
action is done. 

Exercise 98 

Find the indirect objects and the direct objects in 
these sentences : 

A friend of Longfellow tells us this story of the poet. 
One winter night, Longfellow approached his home. It was 
dark and there was no moon shining to show him the path. 
As he crossed the garden in his own yard, something caused 
him a shudder. Raising his eyes, he saw a white figure, 
swaying before him. Approaching it, he gave it a grasp 
in the throat. Then he discovered that the object that 
had caused him this fright was a long nightgown which 
was hanging on the clothes-line. 

Exercise 99 

Fill in the blanks with suitable indirect objects : 

1. My father made a sled. 2. Washington gave 

commands to attack the enemy. 3. The judge 



asked a question. 4. The speaker told the story 

of Philip Nolan. 5. The Governor granted a pardon. 

6. Lincoln granted emancipation. 7. The Consti- 
tution of our country gives the right to vote. 8. 

The Cabinet gives advice. 

67 
Appositive 

1. John, the errand-boy, was faithful. 

2. The report was made by Laura, the secretary, 

John and errand-boy are nouns that refer to the same 
person ; so are Laura and secretary. 
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They are placed next to the nouns with which they 
belong. Each of these extra nouns explains more 
clearly who is meant by the first noun. 

The word appositive means '' placed with that to 
which it belongs/' These extra nouns are called 
appositives. 

An appositive is a noun or pronoun placed next to another 
noun or pronoun to explain its meaning. 

The appositive is said to be in apposition with the 
other word. 

Exercise 100 
Name the appositives in these sentences : 

1. John Adams, the Vice President, succeeded Washing- 
ton. 2. We find Napoleon, the schoolboy captain, later 
commanding a real army. 3. Have you read about 
Jim Hawkins, the boy adventurer? 4. Prince John, the 
successor of King Richard, was present at the tournament. 
5. We went to hear Mr. Taft, the orator of the day. 

Exercise 101 

Fill in the blanks with suitable appositives : 

1. Lincoln freed the slaves. 2. Mr. Bell sent 

a message on the telephone. 3. Balboa gave the 

ocean a name. 4. Queen Elizabeth favored literature. 

5. Whittier wrote " Snow Bound." 6. We saw 

Edison . 7. The convention met in Boston . 

8. We searched on the map to find Lisbon . 9. The 

children met on Sunday . 10. The class visited 

Plymouth . 11. Pershing was in France. 12. The 

turkey dinner came on Thursday . 
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68 
Objective Complement 
1. He considered the man . 



2. The rocking of the boat made him - 



We have here an unusual situation. Each sentence 
has a subject, a verb, and an object of the verb. We 
should expect this to make the sentences complete. 
However, the predicates are not complete and need 
other words to complete them. Then they will read 
thus : 

1. He considered the man a worker, 

2. The rocking of the boat made him sick. 

That which is needed to complete the meaning of a 
word is called a complement. The first sentence is 
completed by using a noun; the second by using an 
adjective. 

These added words complete the meaning of the ob- 
jects, and are therefore called objective complements. 

An objective complement is a word or group of words 
that is needed to complete the meaning of a direct object. 

The objective complement is often confused with the 
appositive. C5ompare these two sentences : . 

1. He made Grant a general. 

2. He made Grant, the general, the commander of the 
Union army. 

In the first sentence, the word general acts as an 
objective complement. 

In the second sentence, the word general is an appo- 
sitive, and the words commander of the Union army act 
as objective complement. 
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Exercise 102 

Find the objective complements and appositives in 
these sentences : 

1. The boys made John the captain of the baseball 
team. 2. Then John, the captain, called eight other 
boys members of the team. 3. The Rovers, the team 
that John selected, then challenged The Ramblers, the team 
that Henry, a friend of John, had gotten together. 4. The 
captains called the next Saturday the day for the first game. 
5. Saturday, the day selected, was a fine day. 6. They 
chose a high school boy umpire, and the game began. 

7. In the ninth inning, the last inning of the game, William, 
one of The Rovers, made a home run and won the game. 

8. His team called him the hero of the day, and they chose 
him captain for the rest of the season. 

Exercise 103 

Fill the blanks with either objective complements or 
appositives, and explain which form you have used : 

L Lincoln made the slaves . 2. Longfellow 

called one of his poems . 3. Eli Whitney, of the 

cotton gin, made cotton-picking . 4. A great inven- 
tion made the name of Samuel Morse . 5. In 

honor of Hudson they named the river . 

69 
Predicate Noun 

1. Lincoln was President. 

2. A great leader was he. 

3. He became President in 1860. 

In these sentences, the verb was is a copula. What 
is a copula? Name some. 
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In the third sentence, the verb became is a copulative 
verb. What is a copulative verb ? Name some. 

The nouns President and leader are not complements, 
because the copula and the copulative verb act as links, 
and not as verbs that in themselves need completing. 

These nouns, however, are a part of the predicate, 
and are called predicate nouns. 

A predicate noun is a noun that is used in the predicate, 
after a copula or copulative verb. 

Exercise 104 

Make sentences using these nouns' as predicate 
nouns : 

1. captain. 2. king. 3. foreman. 4. speaker. 5. sec- 
retary. 6. baker. 7. teacher. 8. father. 9. inventor. 
10. poet. 

70 

Review 

EXEHCISE 105 

After reviewing Lessons 65-68 explain in these sen- 
tences the relation of all the expressions in italics to 
some other part of the sentence. Look for direct and 
indirect objects, appositives, objective complements, 
and predicate nouns. 

In ancient times the Greeks were a superstitious people. 
They studied dreams and signs to find omens, just as we 
look at the sky to foretell the weather. By the signs in the 
sky we make a prophecy. They would call such signs omens. 
They thought birds brought them messages from the gods. 
In the writings of Homer, the Greek poet, we find that the 
word bird is used to mean an omsn. 
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The Greeks were especially interested in omens obtained 
by sacrifices. When offering an animal on the attar, they 
would observe what motions the flxmie wade, whai the appear^ 
ance of the ashes was like, and what the shape of the vidimus 
liver wa^. They watched all of these with keen expecta-- 
tion. At one tim£, the year when the battle of Platsea 
was in progress, a big army was kept for several days from 
fighting the enemy because they could not get a satisfactory 
promise of success. 

Another form of prophecy was the oracle. A priestess 
usually presided over this. She would choose for the sacred 
place a volcanic site having an opening in the rocks, from 
which gas escaped. The priestess, after spending three 
days in fasting and bathing, found herself a seat on a tripod 
over the opening, A prophet attending her made note 
of her sayings and gave the poets these sayings. These 
sayings she uttered when under the effect of the vapors 
which enveloped her in Si cUmd. Agents whom these priests 
employed needed to know the affairs of the world, for the 
priests expected them to assist them in getting the prophecies 
right. If these agents failed to get correct information, 
the priests, sacred men in the eyes of the people, needed only 
to pronounce the oracles in so feeble a voice that the people 
couldn't understand them. 

71 
Possessive Modifier 

1. The man^s hat was torn. 

2. His hat was torn. 

3. The notes of the bugle sounded. 

The italicized words all act as modifiers of nouns. 
They all express the idea of ownership or possession. 

In the first sentence, the possession is indicated by a 
noun with 's added ; in the second sentence, by a pos- 
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sessive pronoun used as an adjective ; and in the third 
sentence, by a possessive phrase. 

A possessive modifier is a word or group of words that 
modify a noun by indicating possession or ownership. 

The possessive noun is used when the possessor is a 
living being or group of Uving beings. We say : 

1. I saw the boy^s coat. 

2. The caVs tail was short. 

3. Douglas beUeved in States' rights. 

The possessive pronoun is used when the possessor 
is either a living being or a Ufeless object. We say : 

1. His coat was torn. 

2. The dog broke his leg. 

3. The lamp had lost its shade. 

The possessive pronouns used as adjectives are — 
my, thyy hiSy Aer, itSy our^ your, theirs whose. 

Exercise 106 

Find the possessive modifiers in these sentences and 
explain what they modify: 

When he was very young, Walter Scott was sent to Uve 
with his grandfather. The residence of his grandfather 
was in a wild region of Scotland. One of the boy's habits 
was to he on his back on the turf, among the sheep. 

Walter often showed his ability in memorizing. A story 
is told to show his power in this ability. In the boys' 
school he attended, the knowledge of the pupils was judged 
by their success in remembering and repeating the exact 
words of the book. Walter noticed that whenever his rival 
recited, he would use the buttons of his waistcoat to assist 
his memory. Not to be thus unfairly outdone, Walter 
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cut off the buttons of the coat and got the prize of the day 
by winnmg m an oral examination. 

Exercise 107 
Use these expressions as . possessive modifiers in 
sentences : 

1. my. .2. of the fruit. 3. our. 4. children's. 5. its. 
6. lady's. 7. of the river. 8. father's. 9. your. 10. of 
a violin. 

72 

Adjective Modifier 
The Adjective Relation 

1. The white horse was in the lead. 

2. Re ia tall 

When we first studied adjectives, we said that an 
adjective is a word that describes or limits a noun. 

Now that we are considering the relations between 
the parts of a sentence, we shall use the term modifier. 

The adjective white modifies the noun horse, and the 
adjective tall modifies the pronoun he. 

An adjective is a word that modifies a noun or a pronoun. 

73 
Predicate Adjectives 

1. The boy is tall, 

2. He looks young. 

In these sentences, the adjectives are found in the 
predicates, yet they describe the noun and pronoun in 
the subjects. 

Such adjectives are called predicate adjectives. 

A predicate adjective is an adjective in the predicate that 
modifies a noun or pronoun in the subject. 
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These adjectives follow a copula, or copulative verbs 
like appear, look, seem, become. 

74 

Predicate Adjectives and Adjectives in the Predicate 

The predicate adjectives should not be confused with 
what may be called adjectives in the predicate. Com- 
pare these sentences: 

1. I saw a bright light. 

2. The light is 6rigA<. 

In the first sentence, the adjective is in the predicate ; 
but it does not modify the subject, so it cannot be 
called a predicate adjective. 

The adjective in the second sentence, however, is a 
predicate adjective. 

Exercise 108 

Find all the adjectives in these sentences, and explain 
whether each is an adjective in the subject, an adjective 
in the predicate, or a predicate adjective. Also show 
what each adjective modifies. 

The ancient Greeks held the Olympian games every 
four years at Olympia. The competitive games included 
boxing, wrestling, foot running, and chariot races. The 
usual prize was an olive wreath. 

Like our modem fairs, these early celebrations had festive 
booths in which many wares were sold. To the Greeks, 
however, these pleasures were sacred. 

The boys' contests were popular, and the games included 
nmning, wrestling, and boxing. The competition among 
the trumpeters for the honor of announcing the victors was 
keen. Only those of Greek descent were eligible to enter 
the games. The contestant, also, must be good-charactered 
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and free from any criminal record. Ten months of hard 
practice was needed to qualify in the sports. 

The first day of the celebration saw many sacrifices on 
the altars to Zeus. On the next day came the foot-races. 
These games were followed by other ones. The last day 
brought many people to the games. It was the regular 
custom, on this day, for the victorious contestants to receive 
laiu-el crowns. The celebration in their honor was elaborate. 
They drove beautiful chariots through the streets. The 
home towns also honored them with a grand triumphal pro- 
cession. It must have been pleasing to these victors to 
receive such great honors. 

76 

Adjective Substitutes 

Since an adjective is a word that modifies a noun or a 
pronoun, any word or group of words that does this is 
an adjective substitute. The following are adjective 
substitutes : 

1. Nouns Used as Adjectives. 

He was a day laborer. 

2. Adjective Phrases. 

The children in the yard were called home. 

3. Adjective Clauses. 

The man who was working saw the accident. 

Two possessive modifiers that have already been 
given (p. 124) may be classed as adjective modifiers : 

4. Possessive Nouns. 

I saw the boy^s coat. 

5. Possessive Pronouns used as Adjectives. 

His coat was torn. 
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Exercise 109 
Use these adjective substitutes in sentences : 



1. 

4. 

7. 

10. 


whom I sent 2. sister's 
on Fifth Avenue 5. night 
which I ate 8. in the house 
my 11. that won 

76 
Adverbial Modifier 


3. 

6. 

9. 

12. 


up the hill 
their 
fire 
school 



The Adverb Relation 

1. The boy ran swiftly, 

2. He was very quick. 

3. He was very much excited. 

When we first studied adverbs, we said that an 
adverb is a word which tells how, when, where, or how 
much. 

Now, in connection with the study of relations be- 
tween the parts of a sentence, we shall try to find what 
words an adverb modifies. 

In the first sentence, the adverb swiftly tells how he 
ran, and so modifies the verb ran. 

In the second sentence, the adverb very tells how 
quick he was, and modifies the adjective quick. 

In the third sentence, the adverb very tells how much 
he was excited, and modifies the adverb much. 

An adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an adjective, or 
another adverb. 

Exercise 110 
Review Ex. 74 (p. 83) to find the adverbs. 
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Exercise 111 
Use these adverbs in sentences : 

1. somewhat. 2. very. 3. slowly. 4. too. 5. greatly. 
6. carefully. 7. fast. 8. rapidly. 9. rather. 10. more. 

77 
Adverb Substitutes 

Since an adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb, any word or group of 
words that does this is an adverb substitute. 

The following are adverb substitutes : 

1. Nouns Used as Adverbs. 

The wound was only skin deep. 

2. Adverbial Phrases. 

They searched in the house, 

3. Adverbial Clauses. 

He cried when his hat was lost 

Exercise 112 

Use these adverb substitutes in sentences : 

1. toward the house. 2. when the fire started. 3. knee. 
4. from the box. 5. because he was hurt. 6. in New 
York. 7. after their dinner. 8. during the day. 9. for 
a minute. 10. for the stealing. 11. where they had gone. 
12. since the game. 

78 

Review of Adverbs 

Exercise 113 
Find all the adverbs and adverb substitutes in these 
sentences, and explain what they modify : 
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The theater in ancient Greece was very different from 
that of our more modern days. It was always built in a 
circular shape, never covered with a roof except over the 
stage. Stone seats ran around most of the interior; and 
these seats were arranged in tiers, one row rising above 
another. The stage was at one end, and in front of it was 
an altar. Where we see the orchestra seats to-day, they had 
an open space which was used by the stage dancers. The 
stage was supported by a marble wall. It was much more 
difficult for the audience to tell where the scene was located, 
since they did not have elaborately painted scenery as we 
do. When an actor entered from a door which was nearer 
the city, the audience knew that the scene would be located 
in the city. But when the actor entered at the door farther 
away from the city, it was known that the scene was lo- 
cated in a place away from the city. The parts were taken 
by men, and they dressed quite oddly. When they wished 
to appear rather tall they wore high-heeled shoes. They 
always wore masks, and this made it considerably harder to 
act because one couldn't see the expressions of their faces. 

79 
Connectives 

We have found how the different parts of a sentence 
are related. In order to weave these parts together, 
connectives are needed, in many cases. 
These connectives are : 

Prepositions 

Relative Pronouns 

Relative Adverbs 

Interrogative Adverbs 

Subordinate Conjunctions 

Coordinate Conjunctions 

Copulas 
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We have already studied these ; now we are simply 
to group them together. 

Prepositions 

Prepositions relate nouns or pronouns to some other 
part of the sentence. 

1. The boy in the house was working. 

2. I saw him with my own eyes. 

3. He came with me. 

4. The poor were fed by the rich. 

5. He looked up from below. 

6. A message came from over the sea. 

7. Much good will come from what you have done. 

In sentence 1, the preposition connects a noun object 
with another noun. In sentence 2, it connects a noun 
object with a verb. In sentence 3, it connects a pro- 
noun with a verb. In sentence 4, it connects an ad- 
jective used as a noun, with a verb. In sentence 5, 
it connects an adverb used as a noun, with a verb. In 
sentence 6, it connects a phrase used as a noun, with a 
verb. In sentence 7, it connects a clause used as a 
noun, with a verb. 

Exercise 114 

Show what the prepositions in these sentences con- 
nect : 

Once a monkey in his old age became weak-sighted. 
He had heard it said by men that the misfortune of weak 
sight was of no great importance; all that one needs to 
do for this is to provide oneself with spectacles. So he 
provided himself with six pairs of spectacles. On getting 
them home, he turned them now in this way and now in 
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that; now he put them on the top of his head and now 
he fastened them to his tail ; now he smelled of them and 
now he licked them with his tongue. In spite of his turn- 
ing them in every direction, in spite of his trying them on his 
head and tail, and in spite of all of his attempts in finding 
out what they were for, still the spectacles had no effect 
on his sight. 

" Good lack ! " he cried, " what fools those of us are who 
listen to all of the nonsense that men utter. They have 
told me nothing but what is a lie about the spectacles." 

Upon saying this he threw the spectacles upon a stone, 
so that they were broken to bits. 

In the same way we speak ill of the things we do not 
imderstand. 

(Adapted from fable by Krilop.) 

Exercise 115 

Make sentences using prepositions as directed : 
1. in before a noun. 2. on before a participial phrase. 
3. from before a dependent clause. 4. under before a pro- 
noun. 5. at before a participial phrase. 6. by before a 
noun. 7. after before a dependent clause. 8. toward be- 
fore a pronoun. 9. from before an adverb. 10. vnthout 
before a participial phrase. 

80 

Relative Pronouns 

1. The boy wlio was lost has been found. 

2. I saw the man whom you praised. 

In the first sentence, the pronoun who relates the 
clause in which it appears to the noun hoy. It is an 
adjective clause. 

•In the second sentence, the pronoun whom relates 
the clause in which it appears to the noun tnan. 
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Both pronouns refer back to a noun. We give to 
this noun the name antecedent. The word antecedent 
means falling hack. 

The antecedent of a relative pronoun is the noun or pro- 
noun to which the pronoun refers. 

Exercise 116 

Find the relative pronouns and antecedents in these 
sentences, and show what each relative pronoun does : 

Robert Fulton, whom we remember for the invention of 
the steamboat, was a man of varied talents. One of these 
talents, for which he should be well remembered, was that 
of painting. In 1787, Fulton, who was then twenty-two 
years of age, painted a portrait of Benjamin Franklin. This 
picture, which to-day is almost priceless in value, was at an 
early date sold at an auction, the price for which it was sold 
bemg only twenty-five cents. For some thirty years it 
hung, without the frame in which it was originally placed, 
in the parlor of a farmer in Rhode Island. At another time, 
the use to which it was put was an odd one. It served in 
the garret of a farmer as the means by which he might cover 
a barrel. At another time it appeared in an engine-house 
in which it was used as an ornament. One day a minister, 
who was rambUng through a photograph gallery in Fall 
River, Massachusetts, discovered the portrait and sold it 
to a gentleman who lived in Chicago. 

Exercise 117 

Make sentences, using these relative pronouns : 

1. whom (antecedent, General Lee), 2. which (antece- 
dent, airship). 3. that (antecedent, gift). 4. who (antece- 
dent, Columbus). 5. whom, preceded by a preposition 
(antecedent. President). 
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Make sentences, using these antecedents : 
6. cotton gin, 7. cloth, 8. New York, 9. liberty, 10. locomotive. 

81 

Relative Adverbs 

Relative adverbs relate the clauses in which they are 
used to some word in the principal clause. 

1. I stopped when he called me. 

2. I went where I was sent. 

The relative adverbs relate the subordinate clauses 
in which they are used to the verbs in the principal 
clauses. The relative adverbs are : 

when, where. 

82 

Interrogative Adverbs 

Interrogative adverbs are used in asking questions. 
Those that introduce questions directly, as in the 
sentence 

Why did you come? 

are not connectives. 

But when they introduce subordinate clauses, they 
have a connective use. They relate the subordinate 
clause to the verb in the principal clause. Thus : 

1. I know why you came. 

2. I understand what he said. 

Both of these interrogative adverbs connect the 
subordinate clauses to the verbs in the principal 
clauses. Review Ex. 113. 
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83 
Subordinate Conjunctions 
Subordinate conjunctions have already been clas- 
sified (p. 92). 

What clauses does the subordinate conjunction 
connect? 

Name the five classes of subordinate conjunctions, 
and give some examples. Then show what they con- 
nect, in sentences that you make. 

84 
Coordinate Conjunctions 
Coordinate conjunctions were studied in an earlier 
lesson. Review it (p. 88). What is a coordinate con- 
junction? What kinds of clauses do they connect? 
Name the coordinate conjunctions that are commonly 
used. What are correlative conjunctions? Name 

some. 

85 

The Copula 

The copula is not a conjunction, but it is a connective. 
What does it connect? Review the lesson on the 
copula (p. 72). 

Give some examples of the use of the copula, in 
sentences of your own. Show the use as connectives 

Review Exercises 62, 78, and 80. 

86 
Independent Words 
Some words or groups of words stand apart from the 
rest of the sentence in which they are used and have 
no relation as modifiers. These are as follows : 
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1. Interjections 

2. Expletives 

3. Words used in address 

4. Names used in exclamation 

5. Explanatory elements 

6. The adverbs yes and no 

Interjections 

An interjection is a word that expresses strong feel- 
ing and that has no grammatical relation to the sen- 
tence. 

Alas! the train has gone. 

In this sentence the word alas has no relation qs a 
modifier to any other part of the sentence. 

The interjection should not be confused with wordb. 
used as exclamations. For example: 

See! the train has gone. 

In this sentence the exclamatory word see is a verb 
and is used as a predicate. 

Exercise 118 

Notice the interjections on page 51. Use the fol- 
lowing expressions in sentences and explain which 
expressions are interjections and which are not : 

1. Mercy! 2. Stop! 3. Look! 4. Oh! 5. Help! 
6. My! 7. Stand! 8. Indeed! Q.Weil! 10. Go! 

87 

Expletives 

An expletive is a word that is used as an introductory 
word, but that is not classified as a p&ti^i speech. 



3 
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Review the lessson on expletives (p. 95). Also 
Ex. 82. 

Since they cannot be classed as parts of speech, it is 
clear that the expletives are used independently. 

88 
Words Used in Address 

1. John, you are right. 

2. John, come here. 

3. Will you come, boys, to the party? 

4. Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour ! 

The nouns John and boys are used in these sentences 
as the words by which the speaker addresses those to 
whom he is talking. 

The sentences are complete without them, but they 
are added just to call the attention of the persons or 
things addressed. 

They are not modifiers ; they have an independent 
relation to the rest of the sentence. 

Words used in address should be set off from the rest of 
the sentence by commas. 

Exercise 119 

Punctuate these sentences, looking for words in 
address : 

1. Listen my children and you shall hear. 2. Friends 
Romans countrymen lend me your ears. 3. Lord thou 
hast been our dwelling-place in all generations. 4. Give 
ear my people to my law. 5. We give thanks unto 
thee God. 6. Why boastest thou thyself in mischief 
mighty man? 7. Lift up your heads ye gates and 
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be ye lifted up ye everlasting doors. 8. Ye storms re- 
sound the praises of your King ! 9. Up ! up ! my friend 
and clear your looks. 10. Why William sit you thus 

alone? 

89 

Names Used in Exclamation 

Milton I thou should' st be living at this hour. 

The English poet Wordsworth began a poem with 
this line. 

Here the word of address is used as a word of ex- 
clamation. It is used independently, just as in the 
word of address ; but it adds the idea of exclamation. 

90 

Explanatory Elements 

1. The boy, however, was absent. 

2. The man (you understand) was hurt. 

In these sentences, the words in italics may be called 
explanatory elements. They are not related to the rest 
of the sentence. 

Explanatory elements break into the sentence without 
having any grammatical relation to the other words. 

Explanatory elements should be set off from the rest of 
the sentence by commas or by parentheses. 

Exercise 120 

Punctuate these sentences, looking for names used 
in exclamation and for explanatory elements : 

1. Let me not I pray you respect any man's person. 
2. Beneath a rock upon the grass two boys are sitting in 
the sun. 3. Maternal Flora show thy face. 4. Hail 
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Twilight sovereign of one peaceful hour. 5. Ah happy 
happy boughs that cannot shed your leaves. 6. Come 
like an evening shadow Death. 7. Then sing ye birds 
a joyous song. 8. The soul that rises with us our life's 
star hath had elsewhere its setting. 9. Be sure whatever 
your misery that there are some whose lot you would not 
exchange with your own. 10. The rich when they sur- 
render the rights of the poor give a handle to be used 
against their own privileges. 

91 
The Adverbs Yes and No 

1. Yes, you may go. 

2. No, you ought not to go. 

Yes and no are adverbs, and we should expect them 
as adverbs to be modifiers. What do adverbs modify? 

But here we have two adverbs that have no gram- 
matical relation to any other part of the sentence. 

They should be set off by commas. 

All unrelated words, except exclamatory expressions, 
should be set off from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

92 

Review of Relations between Sentence Parts 

1. What different kinds of words or groups of words 
may be used as the subject of a sentence? 2. What 
does the predicate do in relation to the subject? 
3. What does the object of a verb do? 4. What 
kinds of words may be objects? 5. What kinds of 
words take objects? 6. What is meant by an indirect 
object? 7. What sort of phrase may take the place 
of the indirect object? 8. What does the word ap- 
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positive meaxil 9. What is an appositive? 10. What 
name is given to the relation shown by an apposi- 
tive? 11. What is meant by the word complement? 
12. What is an objective complement? 13. In the sen- 
tence He called JohUj the errand-hoy ^ a hero show the 
difference between an objective complement and a word 
in apposition. 14. What is a predicate noun? 15. A 
possessive modifier? 16. When do we use the pos- 
sessive noun? 17. When the possessive adjective? 
18. Name four possessive adjectives. 19. What does 
an adjective modify? 20. What is a predicate ad- 
jective? 21. What verbs do predicate adjectives fol- 
low? 22. How does a predicate adjective differ from 
an adjective in the predicate? 23. Name three kinds 
of adjective substitutes. 24. Name two possessive 
modifiers that may be called adjective substitutes. 
25. What does an adverb modify? 26. Name three 
adverb substitutes. 27. What six connectives are 
used in helping relate the parts of a sentence? 
28. What two parts does a preposition relate? 29. A 
relative pronoun? 30. What is an antecedent? 

31. What two parts does a relative adverb relate? 

32. An interrogative adverb? 33. Only when is an 
interrogative adverb used as a connective? 34. What 
two parts does a subordinate conjunction relate? 
35. A coordinate conjunction? 36. A copula? 
37. What are the six kinds of words that have no 
relation as modifiers? 38. What is an interjection? 
39. Name the two expletives. 40. What punctuation 
should be used with explanatory elements. 41. Use 
the expression after it stopped raining as an explanatory 
element in a sentence. 
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Exercise 121 

Study these sentences and explain the relations 
between the parts. Look for subjects, predicates, 
objects, objective complements, modifiers, connectives, 
and independent words. 

The Romans held gladiatorial shows in an arena, a 
large open theater. When the time came for the contests, 
the gladiators marched into the arena in pairs. First 
their arms were carefully examined in order that no unfair 
advantage might be taken. The contests were duels, and 
the gladiators were usually fully clad in armor. A large 
awning of piu^ple and gold cloth kept the rays of the glaring 
sun from the spectators. Strains of music floated in the 
air, Eastern perfimies made it fragrant, and the brilliant 
decorations deUghted the eye. 

At the sound of a bugle the battle opened, and the audi- 
ence rose in excitement. As the contest continued, the 
interest increased; and shout upon shout of applause 
rang through the air. Finally one of the gladiators would 
deal his opponent a blow that would bring forth the life 
blood. 

" See ! '' comes a shout, " he has it." 

Alas! too true! the opponent, overcome by the fatal 
blow, Ues groping in the dust. With his weapons at his 
side, the victim lifts his forefinger toward the Emperor, 
who sits in the royal box. It is the privilege of the people 
or the vestal virgins or the Emperor to decide whether the 
final death blow be allowed. If he who is to make the 
decision turns down the thiunb there is hope for the victim. 
This is the sign of mercy. The upright fist means that 
there is no hope. If the judge pronounces the victim dead, 
his body is dragged from the arena with a large hook 
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93 
The Meaning of Analysis 

We have studied the parts of a sentence and the 
relation between these parts. Now we should be able 
to analyze the sentence. 

Analysis is the separation of a sentence into parts. 

To analyze a sentence we must first determine what 
is its foundation or base. Then we may further 
analyze by relating the modifiers to this base. 

The Base 

In an earlier lesson (p. 11) we built up a sentence in 
the same way that a house is built, basing it upon two 
foimdation words which we called the simple subject 
and the simple predicate. What we have studied in 
later lessons makes it necessary to change somewhat 
this idea of a base. The following sentences will show 
this: 

1. The old house stood on the hill. 

2. It has stood there for many years. 

3. The boy and his father worked in the store. 

4. They worked and played together. 

5. The young girl wore a pretty dress. 

6. James is a good scholar. 

143 
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7. James is tired. James is here. James is in the 

house. James is where I left him. 

8. The boy looked very tired. 

9. What he did is a secret. 

10. I asked what he wanted. 

11. I said, " What have you in the box? '' 

12. They made her secretary of the club. 

13. The boy worked hard, but he failed in his lessons. 

14. The girl who worked hard succeeded in school. 

In studying these sentences, we shall ask regarding 
each one this question: What foundation words are 
needed to express a complete thought? 

1. House stood. 

Here it is the simple subject and the simple predicate. 

2. It has stood. 

Here the simple predicate is more than one word and 
is called a verb phrase. 

3. Boy and father worked. 

Here the simple subject is a compound subject. 

4. They worked and played. 

Here the simple predicate is a compound predicate. 

5. Girl wore dress. 

Wore is a transitive verb and requires a direct object. 
The thought would not be complete if it read: Girl 
wore. Therefore, in a sentence in which there is a 
transitive verb, we must include the direct object in 
the foundation. 

6. James is scholar. 

7. James is tired. James is here, James is in the house, 
James is where I left him. 
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Is is a copula. As a copula it acts as a link between 
the subject and some other word in the sentence. 
Since it acts as a link, the thought would not be com- 
plete if the foundation words following this link were 
not expressed. The foundation words are these : 

In Sentence 6, a predicate noun. 

In Sentences numbered 7, a predicate adjective, an 
adverb, a phrase, and a clause. 

Therefore, in every sentence in which there is a 
copula, we must include in the foundation words such 
words following the copula as are needed to complete 
the thought. 

8. Boy looked tired. 

Looked is a copulative verb and needs some complet- 
ing word in the same way that the copula did. 

9. WhcU he did is secret. 

Here a noun clause is used in place of the simple 
subject and must be included in the foundation. Why 
is secret included? 

10. / a^ked what he wanted, 

11. / said, " What have you f " 

Here noun clauses are used as objects of the tran- 
sitive verbs asked and said. Since they take the 
place of noun objects they must be included in the 
foimdation. 

12. They made her secretary. 

Here we have secretary used as an objective comple- 
ment. It is a necessary foundation word, since the 
thought would be incomplete without it. 
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13. Boy worked; he failed. 

Here we have a compound sentence. Each clause 
has a foundation. 

14. Girl succeeded; who worked. 

Here we have a complex sentence. Both the in- 
dependent and the dependent clauses have foundations. 

The base of a sentence is such foundation words as are 
needed to express the thought of the sentence. 

To find the base, it is a good plan to try leaving out 
different parts, to see whether the thought is still clear 
without them. This may be continued until only 
foundation words are left. Foundation words include : 

1. The subject noun or its substitute. 

2. The predicate verb. 

3. The direct object of a transitive verb. 

4. Words needed after a copula or a copulative verb. 

5. The objective complement. 

Exercise 122 

Find the base in each of these sentences : 

1. My cousin visited me yesterday. 2. She came 
on the train. 3. Her mother usually comes with her. 
4. Yesterday, she stayed at home. 5. I met Mary at the 
train. 6. We walked together from the train to our 
house. 7. Mary and I reached the house at ten o'clock. 
8. We then went into the garden and picked some pretty 
flowers. 9. I showed the dahlias to her, and she picked 
a lot of them. 10. Do you know dahlias? 11. We 
put them in vases when we took them in the house. 12. 
Soon the vases were full of these flowers. 13. Mother 
liked what we had done. 14. Then she made us a chocolate 
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cake. 15. The cake was a very thick one and tasted 
good. 16. After we had eaten some of it, we ran out 
into the bam. 17. There were the cows and horses. 
18. We played in the hay, which filled the big loft. 19. 
What fun it was ! 20. How we romped and danced about ! 
21. The hired man told us that we must come down from 
the loft. 22. He thought that we might fall and hurt 
ourselves. 23. So down we came. 24. What we did next 
was great fun. 25. We made a seesaw on the woodpile, 
but it made Mary sick. 

The frog's eye is raised from the head. In this way the 
frog is protected. All dangers come from above. The 
eye resembles a water bubble. Water animals think that 
it is a bubble. They leave the frog unharmed. 

The fish has no lid in his eye. We need eyelids. They 
protect our eyes from dust. The fish needs none for this 
reason. Fish in deep water have eyes on one side of the 
body. The reason is an interesting one. It is this. The 
fish have a habit of lying on one side. Then they can see. 

The snake's eye has no lid. The snake sheds his skin 
every year. An eyelid would hinder this. The eye has a 
protecting plate over it. The snake loses this when he 
sheds his skin. 

Exercise 123 

Build up sentences from these italicized bases, adding 
what is called for in the parentheses : 

1. (article) (adjective) house has (article) roof. 2. 
James (adjective clause) owns (article) bicycle (preposi- 
tional phrase). 3. (article) (adjective) man lives (preposi- 
tional phrase). 4. (adjective) animals live (prepositional 
phrase). 5. (adjective) boys showed us (article) way 
(adjective clause). 
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Build from these bases, adding whatever you think 
will make good sentences : 

6. sun rises. 7. boy built boat. 8. people saw how 
he ran. 9. cat ran, mouse ran. 10. man broke win- 
dow. 11. sparrow built nest. 12. show had commenced. 
13. mother made cake, cooked meat. 14. baby cried. 
15. traveling is interesting. 16. England is country. 
17. farmers grow corn. 18. automobile has tires. 19. car- 
penter uses saw. 20. to work tires me. 21. John is 
boy. 22. do part. 23. stop thief. 24. what I saw 
was sight. 25. I shall be in house. 26. man took 
snake. 27. bees had hive. 28. was castle there? 
29. house will be finished. 30. grocer kept money. 31. 
kettle sings. 32. glass is made. 33. ears were frozen. 
34. November is month. 35. Longfellow wrote poem. 
36. tears were in eyes. 37. girls, boys went. 38. we 
listened. 39. cream was sour. 40. teacher asked ques- 
tion. 41. city is capital? 42. fable was told. 43. 
sister was afraid. 44. boys shouted. 45. light was 
flashing. 46. father made cart. 47. paper gave news. 
48. boy began work. 49. group stood. 50. where I 
hid was mystery. 

94 
Modifiers of the Base 

What five kinds of foundation words may be used in 
the base? (p. 146.) 

All the modifiers that are ever used with these foun- 
dation words may be classed as either adjective or ad- 
verbial modifiers. An adjective modifies a noun or a 
pronoun ; and an adverb modifies a verb, an adjective, 
or another adverb. The adjective and adverbial mod- 
ifiers naturally do the same thing. In analysis we 
classify the modifiers as follows : 
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1. Modifiers of the Simple Subject 

The simple subject is a noun or its substitute. As 
a noun, then, its modifiers may be : 

1. Adjectives. Five men came. 

2. Adjective phrases. The bird in the bush sang. 

3. Adjective clauses. The man who came went away. 

4. Appositives. John, the son, left home. 

5. Possessive modifiers. His hat was lost. 

2. Modifiers of the Simple Predicate 
The simple predicate, as a verb, may have these 
modifiers : 

1. Adverbs. He walked slowly. 

2. Adverbial phrases. He rode in the train. 

3. Adverbial clauses. He ran when it began to rain, 

4. Indirect object. He gave me a book. 

3. Other Modifiers 

The other foundation words will have modifiers 
deten^ined by the part of speech they are. Review 
the modifiers of an adjective and of an adverb (p. 129). 

Exercise 124 

For adjectives, review Ex. 108. 
For phrases and clauses, review Ex. 93. 
For appositives, review Ex. 100. 
For indirect object, review Ex. 98. 
For possessive modifier, review Ex. 106. 

96 
The Facts Needed in Analysis 

Before making the analysis of a sentence, we should 
decide whether the sentence is simple, compound, or 
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complex. A different method is needed in analyzing 
each of these kinds of sentences. 

In analyzing a compound sentence, we should analyze 
each independent clause separately, and show the kind 
of connective used. 

In analyzing a complex sentence, we should analyze 
the independent and the dependent clauses separately. 
The dependent clause, however, may itself be classed 
as one of the modifiers in the independent clause. 

If the sentence is interrogative, we may find that the 
sentence is in transposed order. In writing out an 
analysis, it might be well to change it to the natural 
order. 

If the sentence is imperative, what would you say 
about the subject? 

These facts are needed in an analysis : 

1. Kind of sentence (simple, complex, or compound). 

2. Kind of sentence (declarative, interrogative, etc.). 

3. Complete subject. 

4. Complete predicate. 

5. Base. 

6. Modifiers of the base. 

7. Modifiers of the modifiers. 

96 
Models of Analysis 

We shall study in turn certain models of analysis, 
so that the diflSiculties may be cleared away as we 
progress. 

Beginning with the simple sentence, we shall analyze 
it as a whole ; then in the compound and complex sen- 
tences we shall analyze the clauses separately. 
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Model 1 
Simple Sentence — Adjective and Adverb as Modifiers 

; The mischievoiLs boys ran swiftly away. 

A simple, declarative sentence. 
Complete subject : The mischievous boys. 
Complete predicate : ran swiftly away. 
Base : boys ran. 
Modifiers of subject : 

Adjective: the. 

Adjective: mischievous. 

Modifiers of predicate : 

Adverb : swiftly. 
Adverb : away. 

Note. — In these models, the term subject is used for 
simple subject, and the term predicate is used for simple 
predicate. 

Exercise 125 
Analyze these sentences according to Model 1 : 

1. The patient camel works hard. 2. The mountain 
traveler climbed up high. 3. All camels are peculiarly 
built. 4. Their long, slender necks reach far. 5. These 
hard-working animals often live long. 6. The thirsty 
beasts drink slowly. 7. The stomach fills gradually. 
8. The strong desert winds blow fiercely. 9. The camel's 
large, unsightly hump stands out prominently. 10. This 
big hump gradually diminishes. 11. The Arabian camel 
often travels far. 12. The stupid, indifferent beast obeys 
slowly. 13. This useful animal is steadily decreasing. 
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97 
Model 2 

Simple Sentence — Use of Phrases 

The old man in the station looked anxiously at his watch. 

A simple, declarative sentence. 

Complete subject : The old man in the station. 

Complete predicate : looked anxiously at his watch. 

Base : man looked. 

Modifiers of subject : 

Adjectives : the, old. 

Adjective phrase : in the station. 

Modifiers of predicate : 

Adverb : anxiously. 

Adverbial phrase: at his watch. 

Exercise 126 

Analyze these sentences according to Model 2 : 

1. The very long nose of the elephant serves for an 
upper Up. 2. The nostrils of the animal extend down 
through the entire trunk. 3. A tip like a finger appears 
above the openings. 4. This tip of the nostrils is used as 
a hand. 5. The long trunk of the elephant is well sup- 
pUed with muscles. 6. These strong muscles of the trunk 
assist in the elephant's bending. 7. The long tusks of the 
animal interfere in his eating. 8. All of his food must be 
lifted clumsily by this trunk. 9. The water for drinking 
is sucked up into its hollow tubes. 10. The end of the 
trunk is then doubled up in the mouth. 
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98 
Model 3 

Simple Sentence— Use of Modifiers. of Modifiers 

A very old man sat at the foot of the stairs. 

A simple, declarative sentence. 
Complete subject : A very old man. 
Complete predicate : sat at the foot of the stairs. 
Base : man sat. 
Modifiers of subject : 

Adjective: a. 
Adjective: old. 

Modifiers of predicate : 

Adverbial phrase : at the foot. 

Modifier of adjective old: adverb very. 

Modifier of noun foot- 
Adjective: the. 
Adjective phrase : of the stairs. 

Exercise 127 

Analyze these sentences according to Model 3 : 

1. We sometimes read of the existence of white ele- 
phants. 2. The albinos of the Indian species of ele- 
phants are found in the jungles of India. 3. Quite often 
a pecuUarly marked one of these elephants is found with 
white spots on its skin. 4. Still more rarely, the whole 
animal is found of a somewhat light color. 5. These un- 
usually marked animals are worshiped by the people of 
India. 6. Members of the royal court of India pay most 
handsomely for these elephants. 7. The fossil remains of 
this race of mastodons are found in parts of Europe, Asia, 
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and America. 8. Searchers for these remains of eariy 
animals would very likely look in the bottom of swamps. 
9. Most likely they would be found in the frozen ground of 
Siberia. 10. Much of the ivory of commerce comes from 
the remains of these extinct animals. 

99 

Model 4 

Simple Sentence — Interrogative 

Has the good old woman gone from the church? 

A simple, interrogative sentence. 
Changed from the transposed order to the natural 
order : 

The good old wom^n has gone from the church. 

Complete subject.: The good old woman. 
Complete predicate : has gone from the church. 
Base : woman has gone. 
Modifiers of subject : 

Adjectives : the, good, old. 

Modifiers of predicate : 

Adverbial phrase : from the church. 

Exercise 128 
Analyze these sentences according to Model 4 : 

1. Did the wolf dress in sheep's clothing for the fun 
of it ? 2. Did the sly old wolf feed among the sheep in 
the pasture? 3. At the coming of night, did the door 
of the fold close? 4. Were the poor, tired sheep huddled 
close together? 5. Were, these most innocent sheep aware 
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of the approach of the wolf? 6. Was the cunmng old wolf 
among the sheep in the fold? 7. Did he lurk with one 
eye open among the sound-sleeping sheep? 8. Did the 
hungry shepherd look in the fold for a sheep for supper? 
9. Did the apparently sleeping wolf look to him like a 
sheep? 10. Was the guilty wolf killed by the shepherd? 

100 
Model 6 

Simple Sentence— Imperative, Use of Objects 

Give me the old hook on the table in the comer. 

A simple, imperative sentence. 
Complete subject: You (understood). 
Complete predicate : Give me the old book, etc. 
Base : you give book. 
Modifiers of subject : (none). 
Modifiers of predicate : 

Indirect object : me. 

Modifiers of object book : 

Adjectives : the, old. 
Adjective phrase : on the table. 

Modifier of noun table : 

Adjective phrase : in the comer. 

Exercise 129 

Analyze these sentences according to Model 5 : 

1. Tell me the story of the invention. 2. Tell them 
the good news about their son. 3. Despise not thy 
mother in her old age. 4. Show me the particular ad- 
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vantages of that automobile. 5. Allow me the pleasure 
of your company for an hour. 6. For the fun of it, make 
me a little jumping-jack. 7. Now show him the number 
of your watch. 8. Give us, this day, our daily bread. 
9. Lead us out of the wrong path, at once. 10. Deliver 
me not into the hands of my enemies. 

101 

Model 6 

Simple Sentence— Appositive, Objective Complement 

JohUy the blacksmith, considered work a pleasure. 

A simple, declarative sentence. 
Complete subject : John, the blacksmith. 
Complete predicate : considered work a pleasure. 
Base : John considered work pleasure. 
Modifiers of subject : 

Appositive: blacksmith. 
Modifiers of predicate : (none). 
Modifiers of appositive blacksmith : 

Adjective: the. 
Modifiers of object work : (none). 
Modifiers of objective complement pleasure : 

Article: a. 

Exercise 130 

Analyze these sentences according to Model 6 : 
1. The schoolboys made John the captain of the team. 
2. Then John, the captain, called eight other boys members 
of the team. 3. The Rovers, Henry's team, challenged 
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The Ramblers, John^s team. 4. The captains called 
Saturday the day for the first game. 5. On Saturday, 
the chosen day, they began the game on scheduled time. 
6. After some argument, they chose a high school boy 
umpire. 7. In the ninth inning, the last inning of the 
game, one of the players brought in a home run. 8. This 
hit, a most telling one, made the score a tie. 9. Another 
hit, the winning one, made The Ramblers the victors. 
10. The victors. The Ramblers, chose John captain for the 
next season. 

102 

Model 7 

Simple Sentence — Predicate Noun, Possessive Modifier 

His old hat was a shabby thing. 
A simple, declarative sentence. 
Complete subject : His old hat. 
Complete predicate : wa^ a shabby thing. 
Base : hat was thing. 
Modifiers of subject : 

Possessive adjective : his. 

Adjective: old. 
Modifiers of predicate : (none). 
Modifiers of the predicate noun thing : 

Article: a. 
Adjective: shabby. 

Exercise 131 
Analyze these sentences according to Model 7 : 

1. Walter Scott was a boy of great ability in his studies. 

2, This paper is an exact copy of the paper on your walls. 

3. My old watch is an accurate time-keeper. 4. Irving's 
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description of Ichabod Crane is a humorous picture of the 
man. 5. Their fighting soldiers were men of the highest 
courage. 6. Our American reindeer are great travelers. 
7. One hundred miles is a good day's journey for these 
animals. 8. Their food is vegetable substances. 9. 
Horses are remarkably intelligent animals in all of their 
activities. 10. In cold regions, horses are small animals 
with much shaggy hair on their bodies. 

103 

Model 8 

Compound Sentence 

The old man got a ladder j but the ladder did not reach the 
highest branches of the tree, 

A compound, declarative sentence. 

A. FIRST CLAUSE 

The old man got a ladder 

A simple, declarative sentence. 
Complete subject : The old man. 
Complete predicate : got a ladder. 
Base : man got ladder. 

Modifiers of subject : 

Article: the. 
Adjective: old. 

Modifiers of predicate : (none). 
Modifiers of object ladder: 

Article: a. 



Connective : the coordinate conjunction : but. 
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B. SECOND CLAUSE 

The ladder did not reach the highest branches 
A simple, declarative sentence. 
Complete subject: the ladder. 
Complete predicate : did not reach the highest branches. 
Base : ladder did reach branches. 
Modifiers of subject : 

Article: the. 
Modifiers of predicate : 

Adverb : not. 
Modifiers of object branches : 

Adjectives : the, highest. 

Exercise 132 

Analyze these sentences according to Model 8 : 

1. The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the fir- 
mament showeth his handiwork. 2. He satisfieth the 
longing soul; and the hungry soul he fiUeth with good. 
3. John Fitch was an inventive genius, but he had many 
misfortunes. 4. His father was a hard-hearted man, 
and he gave the boy no help. 5. The young boy had 
a small engine, and he equipped a small boat with it. 
6. After several trips, the engine stopped ; and the seemingly 
useless boat would no longer run. 7. " Give me money 
for my work, and thus aid me in my further experiments.'' 
8. These words were his urgent appeal to the public, but 
the uncharitable people would not encourage him in his 
noble struggle. 9. Fitch made an excellent start in his 
work; and Fulton, his successor, carried the invention 
to success. 10. His first experiment in a steamboat was 
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tried in France, but the experiment was not in any way a 
success. 

104 

Model 9 

Complex Sentence 

The people living in the next house moved when the first 
day of the month came. 

A complex, declarative sentence. 

A. INDEPENDENT CLAUSE 

The people living in the next hoitse mxyoed 

A simple, declarative sentence. 

Complete subject : The people living in the next house. 

Complete predicate : moved. 

Base : people moved. 

Modifiers of the subject : 

Adjective: the. 

Participial phrase : living in the next house. 

Modifiers of the predicate : 

Adverbial clause : when the first day of the 
month came. 
Modifier of the participle living : 

Prepositional phrase : in the next house. 



Connective : the relative adverb : when. 



B, DEPENDENT CLAUSE 

When the first day of the month came 
An adverbial clause. 
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Complete subject : the first day of the month. 
Complete predicate : came. 
Base : day cams. 
Modifiers of subject : 

Adjectives : the, first 
Adjective phrase : of the month. 

Modifier of predicate : 

Relative adverb : when. 

Exercise 133 

Analyze these sentences according to Model 9 : 

1. John Eliot, who was a preacher to the Indians, trans- 
lated the Bible into the language of the Indians. 2. When 
he made his first exploration of the Mississippi, La Salle 
made a claim to Louisiana for France. 3. When the 
first settlement was made in Virginia in the seventeenth 
century, potatoes were introduced there from Spain. 
4. At a later time, when the traders went from Virginia to 
Ireland, they took potatoes there. 5. Walter Raleigh 
showed Queen EUzabeth some potatoes that these traders 
had brought across the water. 6. Raleigh urged the use 
of these vegetables, which people soon liked for food. 
7. When the telegraph was finally perfected by Morse, a 
line was successfully operated between Washington and 
Baltimore. 8. Lexington and Concord share the honor 
when there is a celebration of the events of April 19. 
9. Many soldiers suffered severely during the winter at Valley 
Forge, since the weather was unusually severe. 10. The 
first colonial printing press was set up in Cambridge, where 
the scholarly men of early times went for their education. 
11. After he had experienced many hardships in his travels, 
Columbus returned to Spain and was received with honors. 
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106 

Sentences for Analysis 

Exercise 134 

Analyze these sentences, using whatever model is 
suitable : 

1. The children in a Japanese home obey their parents 
and respect their neighbors. 2. The parents very strictly 
teach them this duty. 3. Politeness to all is the duty 
of every Japanese child. 4. Before the child can even 
talk, the parents teach him poUteness. 5. Every act 
in Ufe has a certain ceremony of poUteness. 6. From the 
cradle to the grave, the Japanese studies these ceremonies 
and obeys every form of them. 7. At the head of the 
home life is the father, who expects obedience from every 
other member of the family. 8. No member of the family 
ever makes an appeal from the father's decisions. 9. Age 
is sacred in Japan, and the father's mother is an honored 
member of the family circle. 10. If she is alive, she holds 
the chief position of command in the household. 11. If 
the aged father still lives, he spends a good deal of his time 
in sacred pilgrimages. 12. A Japanese baby has its first 
birthday when it reaches the age of three months. 13. After 
the baby celebrates this first birthday, it has a common birth- 
day with all of the other Japanese children. 14. The 
boys in Japan have one general birthday on the same day, 
and the girls have another day for their common celebra- 
tion. 15. It would not be hard to remember your birth- 
day in Japan, because it would come on the same day with 
all of the other boys and girls. 16. Children in Japan 
have countless dolls and ingenious toys. 17. To learn 
reading is a very hard task and takes much patience. 
18. The patient, hard-working teachers need six years in the 
beginning of reading. 19. After these six years, the child 
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can read a simple book or primer. 20. Very little children 
are sent to the kindergarten, where they learn the simple 
forms of the Japanese alphabet and play games with simple 
arithmetic in them. 21. Often the larger girls carry their, 
little brothers or sisters to kindergarten on their backs, and 
then go to their own school. 22. In the large cities, the 
pubUc schools teach the children sewing, housekeeping, 
and other branches of domestic science. 23. The houses 
in Japan are open to the four winds, and one may easily 
look inside and see the interior. 24. These artistic-looking, 
two-story dwellings give one little impression of strength. 
25. When a severe storm comes and the wind blows with 
all its might, the wooden frames of the houses need to be 
closed tightly. 26. The partition walls that separate the 
rooms of a house are thick paper screens. 27. These 
screens slide so easily in their grooves that the whole house 
can be made into one great room very quickly. 28. The 
floors are not covered with carpeting, but they have on them 
the most, beautiful soft straw mats. 29. Lest they spoil 
these mats in any way, these tidy people never wear their 
shoes in the house. 30. Inside Japanese houses you will 
find no chairs, no tables, and no bedsteads. 31. To us 
the rooms are very bare, since we usually fill our rooms with 
furniture. 32. The stove, a Uttle box containing charcoal*, 
is used in the making of tea. -33. In the daytime the 
Japanese sit on the floor ; and at bedtime large, thick quilts 
are brought in. 34. Part of these are spread on the floor for 
a mattress, and the rest are used as a cover. 35. The 
pillow, a queer Uttle block of wood, is placed by the sleeper 
under his neck. 



A MORE INTENSIVE STUDY OF THE PARTS OF 
SPEECH 

We have classified all the important kinds of words 
and are now ready to make a more intensive or thorough 
study of each of the parts of speech. 

106 
The Noun 
Review of the Kinds 

A class of pupils in Boston made a study of the birds 
in Franklin Park. 

What is a noun? a common noun? a proper noun? 
an abstract noun ? a collective noun ? Find an example 
of each of these kinds of noims in the sentence above, 
and explain why it belongs to that class. What noun 
is used as subject? What nouns are used as objects? 
Of what are they objects? 

107 
Inflection 

1. The boy is here ; the boys are here. 

2. The bay is lost ; the boy^s hat is lost. 

3. He is here ; I saw him, 

4. We look at the picture ; we looked at the picture. 

5. John is young; James is younger. 

In each of these sentences the word in italics has a 
different form when it is used the second time. This 

164 
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change is made because the word is used differently or 
has a different meaning. 

Boys means more than one boy. Boy^s is used to 
show possession. He is used as subject ; him as object. 
Look is used to tell what we do now; looked to tell 
what we did at some past time. Younger is used to 
mean more young; it expresses a greater degree than 
young. 

Each time, the word has had a change in form : s or 
's or ed or er was added ; or there was a complete change, 
like he to him. 

These changes in form are called inflection, and when 
a word is changed in form it is said to be inflected. 

Inflection is a change in the form of a word to show a 
change in use or in meaning. 

There are three inflections of a noun, — to show 
number, gender, and case. 

108 
Number 

1. The boy works hard ; the boys work hard. 

2. The fox is crafty ; the foxes are crafty. 

3. The man is old ; the men are old. 

What is inflection? Show how the inflection has 
been done in each of these sentences. 

The reason for the inflection is the same in all these 
sentences : it is to show the form for more than one 
thing. This inflection, then, shows the nimiber. 

Number is the name used in classifjring nouns according 
to the number of objects meant. 

The singular number is the form that denotes one thing. 

Ex. boy, box, man. 
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J The plural number is the form that denotes more than 
one thing. 

Ex. boySf boxes, men. 

It is the plural number, then, that is the inflected 

foon. 

109 

Rules for Forming Plurals 

A. Most nouns form the plural by adding s or es to the 
sitfjgular. 

If it sounds better, use es, as in nouns ending in s, x, 
z, Qh, and sh. 

Ex. hat, hats; fox, foxes. 

2. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change 
the y to 1, and add e$. 

Ex. baby, babies; city, cities. 

3. Some nouns ending in / or fe, change the f or fe to 
V, and add es. 

beef, beeves leaf, leaves shelf, shelves 

calf, calves life, lives thief, thieves 

elf, elves loaf, loaves wharf, wharves 

half, halves self, selves wife, wives 

knife, knives sheaf, sheaves wolf, wolves 

Other nouns ending in / or fe, add s. 

Ex safe, safes; hoof, hoofs. 

4. Some nouns ending in o preceded by a 'consonant, 
and all nouns in o preceded by a vowel, add s. 

alto, altos contralto, contraltos 

bamboo, bamboos cuckoo, cuckoos^ 

banjo, banjos curio, curios 

canto, cantos dynamo, dynamos 

chromo, chromos folio, folios \ 
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domino, dominos piano, pianos 

halo, halos portfolio, portfolios 

memento, mementos solo, solos 

soprano, sopranos 

5. Some nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, 
add es. 



buffalo, buffaloes 
calico, calicoes 
cargo, cargoes 
grotto, grottoes 
echo, echoes 



embargo, embargoes negro, negroes 
hero, heroes potato, potatoes 

mosquito, mosquitoes tomato, tomatoes 
motto, mottoes tornado, tornadoes 

mulatto, mulattoes volcano, volcanoes 



Exercise 135 
Form the plurals of these words : 



table 


church 


gulf , bush ditty 


mystery 


daisy 


lily 


latch enemy fez 


handkerchief 


tree 


dwarf 


cry fox goddess 


canary 


pony 


almanac 


loss bridge echo 


lass 


joy 


buffalo 


box wish ally 


ranch 


reef 


donkey 


chimney arch ditch 


stamp 




- 


Exercise 136 





Make sentences, using the plurals of the two words 
given in each group : 

1. solo, piano. 2. potato, wharf. 3. thief, city. 
4. chorus, church. 5. army, hero. 6. loaf, bakery. 
7. pony, calf. 8. donkey, ranch. 9. princess, shoe. 
10. rhinoceros, circus. 11. clock, shelf. 12. toy, nurs- 
ery. 13. fly, pantry. 14. wife, stitch. 15. gulf, bay. 
16. story, elf. 17. tornado, leaf. 18. turkey, bush. 
19. soprano, lady. 20. proof, picture. 
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110 
Irregular Plurals 

1. Some nouns form theii|lural by changing the vowel in 
the word itself. ^ 

foot, feet louse, We tooth, teeth 

goose, geese man, me^ woman, women 

mouse, mice 

Exceptions : 

German, Germans Roman, Romans 

Mussulman, Mussulmans talisman, talismans 

2. Three words, commg from thAearly English, use 
en to form the plural. a. 

brother, brethren (brothers) 
child, children 
ox, oxen 

3. Some nouns, commg from foreign languages, keep 
the plurals of that language. 

1. Latin nouns ending in a ; plural, in ae. 

alumna, alumnae formula, formulae vertelj^ vertebrae 
larva, larvae nebula, nebulae ^ 

2. Latin nouns ending in lis ; plural in i. \ 

alumnus, alumni focus, foci frnigus, fungf 

radius, radii \ 

3. Latin nouns ending in um ; plural in a. \ 

datum, data memorandum, memoranda 

stratum, strata 

4. Greek nouns ending in is ; plural in es> 

analysis, analyses crisis, crises parenthesis, parentheses 
basis, bases oasis, oases 
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5. Greek nouns ending in on ; plural in a. 
criterion, criteria phenomenon, phenomena 

6. French nouns. 

beau, beaux monsieur, messieurs madam, mesdames 

7. Hebrew plurals in m. 
cherub, cherubim seraph, seraphim 

Some of these nouns are used with an English ending 



m s or es. 










memorandums, cherubs. 






Exercise 137 




Use the plural of each of these words 


in a sentence 


woman 


oasis 


beau 


alumnus 


formula 


radius 


brother 


phenomenon 


ox 


German 


memorandum 


madam 


seraph 


child 


alumna 


parenthesis 


analysis 


fungus 


Roman 


vertebra 



4. Compound nouns usually make the last word plural. 
Some compound nouns make the first word pltiral, when 
that word is more important. 

commander-in-chief, commanders-in-chief 
father-in-law, fathers-in-law 
attorney-at-law, attorneys-at-law 
knight-errant, knights-errant 
man-of-war, men-of-war 

5. Compound nouns in which each word has a distinct 
meaning make both words plural. 

knight-templar, knights-templars 
man-servant, men-servants 
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6. Proper nouns form their plurals by adding s or es. 

John, Johns Jones, Joneses Mary, Marys 

7. When the proper nouns are preceded by titles, the 
title is usually made plural. 

Mr. French, Messrs. French 
Miss French, the Misses French 

Other forms may be used, as : 

Mrs. Long, the Mrs. Longs 
Miss Long, the Miss Longs 
Mr. Long, the Mr. Longs 

8. Letters, figures, and signs are made plural by add- 
ing 's. 

There are two a^s in the word. 
The figure has two 3's. 
Don't forget all the $'s. 

Exercise 138 
Use these words, in the plural form, in sentences : 



son-in-law 


cupful 


p and q 


major-general 


Mrs. Black 


ox-cart 


forget-me-not 


court-yard 


Miss Harris 


James 


knight-templar 


Dr. Jones 



111 

Uncommon Singulars and Plurals 
1. Some nouns are used only in the singular. 

(a) Abstract Nouns. Goodness j honesty, 

(b) Names of Materials. Flour j iron. 

Material nouns are sometimes used in the plural, to 
indicate the different kinds of the same material. 
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We are out of cottons and woolens. 
2. Some nouns are used only .in the plural. 



ashes 


clothes 


proceeds 


thanks 


bellows 


dregs 


riches 


trousers 


billiards 


eaves 


scissors 


vespers 


breeches 


oats 


shears 


victuals 




pincers 





3. Some nouns are the same in the singular and the 
plural. 

cod elk moose shad swine 

deer mackerel quail sheep trout 

4. Some nouns are plural in form but singular in use. 

athletics mathematics news 

civics measles physics 

gymnastics molasses politics 

mmnps 

5. Some nouns are plural in form but either singular or 
plural in use. 

alms means series 

gallows pains wages 

6. Some nouns have two plural forms. 

brother, brothers or brethren 



die, 


dice or dies 


fish. 


fish or fishes 


horse. 


horses or horse 


index. 


indexes or indices 


penny, 


pennies or pence 


shot, 


shots or shot 


staff. 


staffs or staves 
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Exercise 139 
Choose the correct form in the parentheses : 

1. Gymnastics {is, are) done in the gymnasium. 2. 
{This, these) news is surprising. 3. Oats {was, were) 
given to the horse. 4. The ashes {was, were) taken away 
in barrels. 5. The seissore {have been, has been) found. 

6. I Uked {that, those) series of articles in the magazine. 

7. {Elk, elks) are to be seen in the park. 8. I find that 
mathematics {is, are) a hard study. 9. The means of 
escape {is, are) gone. 10. Bring home two pounds of 
{fish, fishes). 11. Much pains {was, were) taken to make 
the show a success. 12. Measles {is, are) a disease. 
13. Only the dregs {was, were) left in the barrel. 14. The 
wages of sin {is, are) death. 15. I caught two {mackerel, 
mackerels). 

Exercise 140 

Use these words as singulars : 
sheep civics moose mumps alms swine mercy 

Use these words as plurals: 
wages quail proceeds dice fishes trout scissors 

Exercise 141 

This nonsense story has several errors ; find them : 

Two donkeys were playing soloes on pianoes, one day. 
Suddenly they discovered, out in the yard, a lot of quails, 
fish, deers, turkies, buffalos, and mouses dancing to the 
piano music. Two big wolfs, the wicked thiefs, had stolen 
some loafs of bread from the donkeys' pantry and were 
seated on the ground, devouring them. The molasses 
were dropping from the loafs, and some ponys were licking 
up the sweet liquid. The donkeys cried, for not a victual 
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would be left for their supper. Their faceis grew red as 
if the measles were breaking out. The molasses barrel 
was empty; not a dreg remained. Sad were the news, 
indeed. Mournfully they closed the folios of their music 
manuscript, taking much pain not to tear the leafs; and 
then they put the music on one of the shelfs of the music 
cabinet. Meanwhile the elks were amusing themselves 
playing a game of billiard with the calfs. The other ani- 
mals had begun to sing in a chorus. The horse sang as 
sopranoes, the reindeers sang as altoes, the cuckooes came 
in as tenors, and the roll of the thundering tornados supplied 
a bass part. Canarys trilled a high part, and even the 
mosquitos buzzed, like so many banjoes. The shrill sounds 
awakened score of echos. (I do not like parenthesises, but 
I forgot to say that the reindeers were afraid of the noise, 
and the very vertebras of their chests, seemed to shake. 
This is only one more of the many curious phenomenons.) 
Finally the donkeys stood up on the barrel used to take 
the ash from the cellar and brayed so loudly that I woke up. 

112 
Gender 

1. The boy was lost. 

2. The girl was saved. 

3. The child has come. 

4. The book is on the table. 

Boy is the name of a male being. 

Girl is the name of a female being. 

Child is the name of a class of beings that includes 
males and females. 

Book is a name of an object that is neither male nor 
female. 

Gender is the name used in classifying nouns according 
to sex. 
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The masculine gender is the gender of nouns naming the 
male sex. 

boy J Henry J tiger. 

The feminine gender is the gender of nomis naming the 
female sex. 

girl, lady, Edith, tigress. 

The common gender is the gender of nomis that belong 
to both sexes. 

child, friend. 

The neuter geruler is the gender of nomis that are neither 
masculine nor feminine. 

book, table. 

You will find in foreign languages that there are 
inflections to indicate the masculine, feminine, and 
neuter genders. In English some words add ess to the 
masculine to form the feminine, and some words have 
a new word for the feminine. But there is no general 
rule for forming the feminine and neuter, and in most 
cases we cannot tell by the spelling of a word what its 
gender is. 

These are some of the ways for changing the gender 
from masculine to feminine : 

1. Adding endings to the masculine to form the feminine. 

actor, actr^s hero, heroine 

author, amhoress master, mistress 

czar, czarina negro, negress 

duke, duchess prince, princess 

emperor, empress signor, signora 

enchanter, enchantress sultan, sultana 

heir, heiress tiger, tigress 



. \ 
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2. Prefixing words that indicate gender. 

cock-pheasant, hen-pheasant 
he-goat, she-goat 
man-servant, maid-servant 



3. Using new words. 

bachelor, maid 
boy, girl 
brother, sister 
buck, doe 
drake, duck 
earl, coimtess 
fistther, mother 
gander, goose 
hart, roe 



king, queen 
lord, lady- 
monk, nun 
nephew, niece 
sir, madam 
stag, hind 
imcle, airnt 
wizard, witch 
youth, maiden 



Exercise 142 

State the gender of each of these words and tell what 
the corresponding word is, in each case, to denote the 
opposite sex : 



princess 


abbot 


bride 


youth 


master 


duck 


sorceress 


niece 


sir 


Paul 


hero 


governor 


aunt 


widower 


queen-bee 


nun 


lass 


goose 

113 
Case 


host 


patron 



There are three cases : the Nominative, Possessive, 
and Objective : 

1. The man works hard. 

2. The man's coat is torn. 
* ' 3. I saw the man. 
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We have studied the gender and number of nouns ; 
now we shall study their use in the sentence. 

In the first sentence, Toan is used as subject. 

In the second sentence, man^s is used as possessor. 

In the third sentence, man is used as the object of 
the verb. 

What kind of verb takes an object? 

These three uses show the relation of nouns to other 
words in the sentence, and are called the three cases of 
the noun. 

Case is the name used in classifying nouns according 
to their relation to other words in the sentence. 

The nominative case of a noun is the case used when 
the noun is used as subject. 

The possessive case of a noun is the case when the noun 
is used as possessor. 

The objective case of a noun is the case when the noun 
is used as object. 

The objective case has the same form as the nomina- 
tive case ; the only inflected case in Enghsh is the pos- 
sessive case. 

Declension 

Declension is the name used for inflection in speaking of 
a noun. 

DECLENSION OF THE NOUN MAN 



Cash 


SiNOULAR 


Plural 


Nominative 


man 


men 


Possessive 


man's 


men's 


Objective 


man 


men 


each of these forms 


in a sentence. 
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Exercise 143 

Tell the case and number of each of these nouns in 
itahcs : 

1. The children's hats were on the hooks. 2. Two sales- 
ladies showed the ladies' dresses. The mason's tools were 
left on the floor. 4. The spider's web catches the flies' feet. 

114 
The Uses of the Nominative Case 

1. The man was lost. 

2. The man was a carpenter. 

3. Come, boys. 

4. James, my friend, was lost. 

The nominative case of a noun shows the noun used 
as subject. 

In the first sentence, the noun man is used as subject 
of a verb. 

In the second sentence, carpenter is a predicate noun. 
What is a predicate noun? The noun carpenter refers 
to the same person as does the noun man. It is in the 
same case, — the nominative. 

In the third sentence, the noim boys names the per- 
sons addressed. A word used in address is always in 
the nominative case. 

In the last sentence, the noun friend is in apposition 
with the noun Jamss. Explain what is meant by 
apposition. A noun in apposition refers to the same 
person as does the noun with which it is used. It uses 
the same case. 

The nominative case is used when the noun is 

1. Subject of a verb. 

2. A predicate noun. 
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3. A noun used in direct address. 

4. A noun in apposition with another noun which is in the 
nominative case. 

Exercise 144 

Give the reason for the noiriinative case in each of 
the italicized nouns : 

1. The passenger was Edison j the inventor. 2. When 
he saw the reason, he said it would be a mistake to give in. 
3. Footsore was James, the errand hoy, 4. Cleanliness 
is a virtuej children. 5. Ladies, is there any news? 
6. When the game began, Yale, the victor of the previous 
year, appeared to have the stronger team. 7. Is there any 
hope, George, that your work will be done when the hour is 
up? 8. O Deaih, where is thy victory? 9. French, the 
n«xt lesson, was a review. 10. Were the English, the first 
permanent settlers, troubled by the Indians? 

116 
Rules for Forming the Possessives 

1. To form the possessive singular of a noun, add 's. 
If it pleases the ear, add simply the apostrophe. 

boy^s hat ; dog's tooth. 
Ulysses' boat ; goodness' sake. 

2. To form the possessive plural of a noun, add an 
apostrophe if the plural ends in $, and '$ if the plural does 
not end in s 

boys' hats. 
men's hats. 

3. To form the possessive of a word naxiiing a things 
use the possessive phrase beginning with of. 

the lid of the desk. 
the corner of the room> 
the lamp of the avJtomohile. 
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Note. — The possessive phrase should be used for all 
words where it would be more euphonious. 

During the reign of Charles I. 
The death of Essex. 

4. To form the possessive of a group of words, make 
only the last word possessive. 

Houghton and Button's store. 
Sister-in-law's book. 
Henry the Eighth's power. 

Note. — If the possession belongs to the individuals 
separately, make each name possessive. 

Webster's and Worcester's dictionaries. 
James's and Mary's horses. 



Exercise 145 

Spell the possessive singular and plural of these 
words : 

city sheep goose 

Englishman ox child 

witness Charles fairy 

boy prince deer 

Norman thief Douglas 

Miss Austen volcano man-of-war German hero 



king 


princess 


wolf 


father-in-law 


Wy 


monkey 


farmer 


man 


mouse 


enemy 



Exercise 146 

Add whatever is needed to complete the possessive 
forms: 

1. Do you use Webster or Worcester dictionary? 
2. James and Charles father lives there. 3. James and 
Charles sisters live there. 4. We read Dickens and Irving 
stories in school. 5. The sign read : '* Ladies and childrens 
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clothing.'' G. We sell men and boys clothing. 7. That 
boys hat is dififerent from the other boys hats. 8. She 
belongs to the Womens Club. 9. For goodness sake 
don't spoil the boys fun. 10. The commander-in-chief 
order must be obeyed. 11. The poet Whittier house 
is still standing. 12. Their fathers brother house. 
13. Moses laws were given to the people. 14. The flies 
feet were caught. 15. The fishes fins were white. 

Exercise 147 

Make sentences, using these ideas, in the possessive 
case or with the possessive phrase : 

1. Shoes belonging to Charles. 2. More than one 
hoof belonging to horses. 3. Advice given by more than 
one teacher. 4. A battle in which two annies take part. 
5. Two ponies belonging to my sister. 6. The store 
run by Lord and Taylor. 7. The book *' Oliver Twist," 
written by Charles Dickens. 8. An order issued by the 
General of the English army. 9. Two gowns worn by two 
princesses. 10. How the steeples on two churches look 
alike. 11. The sailors on more than one man-of-war. 
12. The oaths taken by several witnesses. 13. Traps 
for more than one mouse. 14. Summit, mountain, 
15. Wages, workingmen. 16. Dresses, women, 17. Dog, 
m^e than one Miss Smith. 18. Father of Edith and James. 
19. Ocean, bottom. 20. Love, mothers, 21. Play- 
things, children, 22. Desfc, lid. 23. Wings, fairies, 
24. George the Third, reign. 25. The King of England, 
speech. 

116 

The Uses of the Objective Case 

The most common uses of the objective case are when 
the noun is — 
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Object of a transitive verb. Ex. He built a boat. 
Object of a preposition. Ex. He is in the house. 

Other uses are when the noun is — 

Indirect object of a verb. Ex. He gave me a book. 

In apposition with another noun in the objective 
case. Ex. I saw John, the secretary. 

Objective complement. Ex. They made John 
secretary. 

Object of an omitted preposition. Ex. He waited 
(for) two hours. 

Subject of an infinitive. Ex. He asked me to go. 

Note. — An infinitive is a verb form preceded by the 
word to. Later, it will be more fully studied. 

Exercise 148 

Explain the case of each noun and pronoun in these 
sentences : 

A lion who was imable longer, from the weakness of old 
age, to hunt his prey, laid himself down in his den, and 
drawing his breath with great difficulty, gave it out that 
he was a very sick lion. The report soon spread, and 
there was much lamentation among the beasts. One after 
another came to see him and to show him their sympathy. 
When they found him to be thus alone and in his den, they 
soon discovered themselves a prey to the lion's hunger. 
All this good food made the lion a fat animal. 

The fox, suspecting the truth of the matter, came at 
length to make his visit of inquiry. Holding himself at 
some distance, he asked His Majesty how he did. 

"Ah, my friend," said the lion, "is it you? Why do 
you stand at such a distance? Come, sweet friend, and 
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pour me a word of consolation in the poor lion's ear. He 
will live only a short time." 

'* Indeed ! " was the reply of the fox, " but excuse me 
if I find myself, your humble servant, a busy man and 
unable to remain. To tell the truth, I feel much uneasiness 
at the marks of the footsteps that I see, all about this place. 
These all point the way towards the den in which you live 
and none point toward the outside." 

(Adapted from ^Esop.) 
117 

Parsing a Noun 

1. The boys left early to go to town. 

2. I saw James, his brother. 





Kind 


NUMBEB 


Gendbr 


Casb 


Ubb 


boys 
town 

James 

brother 


common 

proper 
common 


plural 
singular 

If 


masculine 
neuter 

masculine 


nominative 
objective 

It 

11 


subject 
object of 

preposition to 
object of 

verb saw 
appositive to 

James 



When we classify nouns as we have in this chart, we 
call it parsing. 

Parsing is the complete statement of the form and use 
of a word. 

In studying nouns, this includes hindy number y gender y 
case, and use. 

Syntax is the use of the word in a sentence. 

For example, boys is used as subject, in the sentence 
above. The last column in the chart above shows the 
syntax of the nouns. 
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Exercise 149 

Parse the nouns in these sentences : 

1. The fountain was guarded by a fierce Hon. 2. Cad- 
mus killed the dragon. 3. He sowed the teeth of his 
victim, the dragon, in the earth. 4. From these teeth 
sprang up armed men, the *' Sparti." 5. To kill these 
men, he flung stones among them. 6. This made the 
men enemies, and they began to fight among themselves. 
7. Each man was an opponent to his neighbor. 8. One 
man after another man was slain ; thus all of the men ex- 
cept five men, fighting their neighbors, lost their Uves. 
9. In this way, boys and girls, you see how Cadmus's 
shrewdness won success. 10. Was Cadmus a real man or 
only a character in a m3rth, — for you know we call the 
early Greek stories m3rths? 

118 

The Pronoun 

Review of the Kinds 

1. We are the pupils whom the teacher selected. 

2. Who told you? 

3. I know whom you sent for it. 

What is a pronoun? a personal pronoun? What 
pronouns stand for the persons speaking? the persons 
spoken to? the persons or things spoken of? What is 
an interrogative pronoun? a relative pronoun? Ex- 
plain the kinds of pronouns used in each of the sen- 
tences above. • 

Declension of the Personal Pronoun 

What is meant by inflection? In speaking of nouns 
we called it declension. The same term is used of 
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pronouns. Here is the declension of the personal 
pronouns : 

Declension op the First Person 





Singular 


Plural 


Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 


I 

my, mine 

me 


we 

our, ours 

us 



The Second Person (Old Form) 





Singular , Plural 


Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 


] 

thou ye 

thy, thine you, yours 

thee ye 



The Second Person (New Form) 





Singular 


Plural 


Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 


you 

your, yours 

you 


you 

your, yours 

you 



Note. — The old form appears in the Bible, in the solemn lan- 
g^uage of the church, and in poetry. 



The Third Person 





Singular 
Masculine Feminine Neuter 


Plural 
(All Genders) 


Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 


he she it 
his her, hers its 
him her it 


they 

their, theirs 

them 
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Cautions. — 

1. Do not use an apostrophe with the possessive personal 
pronouns. 

The books are hers and not theirs. 
Each desk has its lid. 

2. The expletives it and there use an apostrophe in ^ 
contraction. 

IV 8 raining (meaning, It is raining). 
There^s no need of hurry (meaning There is no need of 
hurry), 

3. When a noun follows, use my, thy, her, our, your, 
their. 

My book is lost. 
Their books are gone. 

4. When no noun follows, use mine, thine, hers, ours, 
yours, theirs. 

The book is mine. 
The books are theirs. 

Exercise 150 

Choose the right form in each of these sentences : 

1. The dog was lying on (its, iVs) side. 2. My eyes 
are strong ; are (yours, your's) ? 3. (Its, iVs) a very wet 
day to go out. 4. This desk is (hers, her^s). 5. I 
remain, ( Yours, your^s) truly, James Addison. 6. See 
(its, iVs) sail; (its, iVs) flapping in the wind. 7. All 
(my, mine) effort has come to naught. 8. (There^s, theirs, 
their^s) nothing left to be done. 9. (There* s, theirs, their* s) 
is the task to complete the work. 10. (There, their) 
work is done; (there, their) is nothing left for us to do. 
11. (My, mine) brother is here; (he, him) and (7, me) are 
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going to the fair. 12. Show the picture to Mary and (J, 
me). 13. Between you and (7, me) there should be a good 
feeling. 14 It was (7, me) who called you. 15. She 
asked you and (7, me) to go. 16. You and {hey him) may 
go. 17. Let John and (7, ms) go to the picnic. 18. It 
was not (7, ms) in the picture you saw. 19. If you were 
(7, m£)y would you go? 20. What were you and {he, 
him) talking about? 21. They are as strong as {we, us). 
22. (7^s, it's) being late should make no difference. 23. I 
cannot take it from {thou, thee). 24. {They, them) who 
have bread need not suffer. 25. He would not allow you 
and {her, she) to go. 26. Was it {she, her) who sent 
the present? 27. It must have been {they, them). 

28. {They, them) and {there, their) friends are invited. 

29. I am sure it was {they, them) whom I saw. 30. I can 
get {there, their) as soon as {they, them). 

Exercise 151 

Make sentences, using these words as directed : 

1. 7 as a predicate pronoun. 2. Me as the object of 
an infinitive. 3. There as an adverb. 4. There as an 
expletive. Their as a pronoun. 5. There's as a con- 
traction. 6. Theirs as a pronoun. 7. His as a pro- 
noun. 8. Her as the object of a preposition. 9. Her 
as an indirect object. 10. Them as direct object of a 
verb, followed by a noun used as objective complement. 
11. It's as a contraction. 12. Us as object of a participle. 

Exercise 152 

Use these forms correctly in sentences : 

1. it's. 2. theirs. 3. ours. 4. there. 5. hers. 6. there's. 
7. we. 8. us. 9. mine. 10. its. 11. thy. 12. ye. 13. her. 
14. him. 15. their. 16. he. 17. her. 18. she. 19. them. 
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119 
Declension of the Relative Pronoun 
The relative pronouns are whOy which, and that. 
Of these, only who is declined. 

Declension op who 



Both Sinoxtlab and Plural 



Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 



who 

whose 

whom 



Exercise 153 
Fill the blanks with the right form of who : 

1. Choose the book that tells the stories of men 

explored our country. 2. Who is the boy of you 

borrowed the book ? 3 . One of the men about we read 

yesterday sailed up the Hudson River. 4. It was he 

name was Henry Hudson. 5. It was Hudson our 

teacher said was searching for a short route to the East. 

6. On the first voyage, many of the men Hudson had 

in his crew mutinied. 7. It is he to we owe the 

discovery of Hudson Bay. 8. On the Hudson Bay voy- 
age, the crew he depended on for support, again muti- 
nied. 9. The men hands and feet were frozen can 

hardly be blamed. 10. Poor Hudson, the crew 

thought was imfair, was set adrift in a small boat. 

120 

Declension of the Interrogative Pronoun 

The interrogative pronouns are who, which, and what. 

Only who is declined. The declension is the same as 
that of the relative pronoun who. 
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Exercise 154 

Interrogative and relative pronouns are used in these 
sentences. Show which is used wherever a blank 
appears. Find all the antecedents you can. Fill the 
blanks with who, whose, or whom. 

1. To did you give the present? 2. do you 

expect to be present? 3. present came to-day? 

4. was present at the party? 5. name did you 

present for membership? 6. Is it the present members 

you wish to see? 7. At present are members? 

8. did you think were present? 9. The captain 

ordered all were in the front ranks to present arms. 

10. is that present for? 

Exercise 155 
In the exercise above, what part of speech is the word 
present, in each sentence? 

121 
The Antecedent of the Relative Pronoun 

1. The boy whom I sent has returned. 

2. The desk which was broken has been repaired. 

3. The clause that was used was subordinate. 

4. The day on which we sent the books was Saturday. 

We have already studied the antecedent. Review 
the lesson (p. 134). The antecedent is the word, back 
to which the relative pronoun refers. Find the relative 
pronouns and their antecedents in the sentences given 
above. 

Exercise 156 

Find the pronouns in these sentences; tell whether 
they are personal or relative pronouns ; and tell what 
the antecedent of each relative pronoun is : 
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1. Henry is fond of his dog. 2. The poets whom we 
have studied are Whittier and Longfellow. 3* Mary 
saw a cat which she wished to buy. 4. The book 
from which the class was reading greatly amused them. 
5. The boys of the fifth grade who were getting high marks 
were allowed to change their room. 6. The line of pupils 
which formed at recess reached from the school to the side- 
walk that was opposite it. 7. All of the girls to whom 
we gave presents expressed their thanks. 8. Where the 
soldiers are going is something that we do not know. 
9. The story in which Jim Hawkins appears shows his 
hunt for the treasure that the pirates had left in the cave. 
10., The thought which came to the mind of Robinson Crusoe 
was this : a stranger must be approaching. 11. The proof 
by which he determined this was apparent. 12. He judged 
by the human footprints that were to be seen in the sand. 

122 
Gender 

1. The only personal pronouns that show gender are 
those in the third person singular : 

he, his, him (masculine) 

she, her or hers, her (feminine) 
it, its, it (neuter) 

Of course, /, you, and we are not used in the neuter 
gender, since Jbhey are not used in' speaking of objects. 
But in gender they are masculine or feminine or conmion. 

You are going. (You may mean a boy or a girl or a 
child.) 

2. Sometimes we use the masculine or feminine 
personal pronouns in speaking of neuter nouns, but it is 
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when we are thinking of those objects as if they were 
persons. 

The sun shows his splendor. 

The moon shed her beams. 

The ship spread her sails. 

Spring has her bright flowers. 

The cloud showed her silver lining. 

The mountain showed his peak above the cloud. 

3. The pronoun it is often used of a small object that is 
either masculine or feminine. 

It is a pretty pony. 
It is a bright baby. 

4. In using relative pronouns: 

Who is used of persons. 

The man who was lost has been found. 
Which is used of things. 

The book which was lost has been found. 

That is used of either persons or things. 

The boy that was lost has been found. 
The book that was lost has been found. 

Exercise 157 

Use the correct form for gender in these sentences. 
Only personal pronouns are called for where there are 
blanks. 

1. The baby was playing with rattle. 2. The 

prince was followed by servant. 3. The doe stood 

as if glued to tracks. 4. The Czarina wore royal 

robes. 5. The drake was flapping wings. 6. My 

niece will have birthday party to-morrow. 7. The 
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goose stretched long neck. 8. The nun wore 



robe. 9. The widower lived with one of children. 

10. The hind broke leg. 

Exercise 158 

Use the correct form for gender in these sentences. 
Only relative and interrogative pronouns are called for. 

1. The boys to you gave the books have read them. 

2. The elephants we saw in the park ate the peanuts 

we gave them. 3. are the books that you 

selected from the library? 4. is the name of the 

dog? 5. have they selected as the winner of the 

prize? 6. The house of I spoke belongs to Mr. 

Brown, to I sold it. 7. did you think I was? 

8. do you think I saw in New York? 9. The day 

on we sail has not been set. 10. The candles 

we lighted were on the cake belonging to Mabel, birth- 
day we were celebrating. 

123 

Case 

The rules for case in using pronouns are the same as 
the rules in using nouns. Review those rules (pp. 
177, 180). 

The Case of the Personal Pronoun 

Since the pronouns have more inflection than the 
nouns, it is harder to avoid errors. Here are some of 
the examples that often cause trouble in the use of 
personal pronouns : 

1. It is I; it is he; it is we; it is they. 

2. John, James, and I went to the picnic. 

3. He showed it to John and me. 
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4. There was an argument between James and me. 

5. May John and /go? 

6. Please let John and me go to the party. 

7. Who was tljere? Only 7. 

8. It was we whom you saw. 

9. You are as tall as /. 
10. She and / are going. 

Study these very carefully and explain the case of 
each pronoun in italics. 

Exercise 159 

Choose the correct word in parentheses : 

1. John and (7, me) went to the game. 2. Henry 
went with some of my friends and (7, me). 3. Mother 
asked Edith and (7, me) to help her. 4. It was (7, me) 
whom she asked. 5. Between you and (7, me), the fair 
was not a success. 6. Are you heavier than {her, she)? 
7. Do you play the same music as (/ler, she)? 8. Let 
Mary and (7, me) go. 9. Who spoke? It was (7, me). 
10. May (ws, we) girls have the boat? 11. I knew {her, 
she) to be a rapid worker. 12. Was it {they, them) whom 
you asked? 13. It couldn^t have been {ibs, we). 14. It 
was either {she, her) or her sister who called. 15. Girls 
like {they, them) are good company. 16. We were more 
tired than {they, them). 17. {She, her) and (7, me) are 
good friends. 18. It may have been (ws, we) whom you 
meant. 19. I stopped, when I saw it was {they, them), 
20. He sat behind John and (7, me). 

. 124 
The Case of the Relative Pronoun 

1. The boy who went away returned. 

2. The boy whom I sent returned. 
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In the first sentence, the subordinate clause is : who 
went away. If you wished to use a personal pronoun 
in place of the relative pronoun who, would you use he 
or him? 

Who is subject of the verb went, so it is in what 
case? 

In the second sentence, the subordinate clause is: 
whom I sent It is in transposed order. Turn it 
about and it will read : / sent whom. Why is whom in 
the objective case? 

Exercise 160 

Study the relative pronouns in Ex. 153 and Ex. 156. 
Explain the case of each relative pronoun. 

125 
Agreement of the Relative Pronoun 

1. The boy who went away returned. 

2. The boy whom I sent returned. 

We studied these same sentences in the previous les- 
son. We found that who is in the nominative case. 
Why? TT/iom is in the objective case. Why? 

Now both these relative pronouns have the same 
antecedent. What is it? Why is it called an ante- 
cedent? 

Is this antecedent boy singular or plural? 

Are the pronouns who and whom singular or plural? 
In answering this, substitute personal pronouns in place 
of these relative pronouns. 

Is the noun boy in the first, second, or third person? 
In answering this, remember that only what parts of 
speech have a first and second person? 
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What is the person of the relative pronouns who and 
whom? In answering this, substitute personal pro- 
nouns for the relative pronouns. 

What is the gender of the noun hoy? of the relative 
pronouns who 3.nd whom? 

Think how the noun boy is used and tell w;hat its case 
is. We studied the case of the relative pronoun in the 
other lesson. 

What is the case of who and whom? Explain the 
reason for the cases. 

Now let us see what we have found out about the 
relation between the relative pronouns and their 
antecedents. 

They have the same person, the same gender, and the 
same number. But in the second sentence they differ 
in case, for whom is used as object of the verb sent, 
while hoy is in the nominative case. 

The nile for the agreement between a relative pronoun 
and its antecedent : 

A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in person, 
gender, and number; but the case of the pronoun is de- 
cided by the way it is used in the subordinate clause. 

Exercise 161 

Find all the relative pronouns in Ex. 153, Ex. 154, 
Ex. 156, and Ex. 158* Show the agreement with their 
antecedents, and explain the cases. 

126 
Two Uses of the Interrogative Pronoun 

1. Who is the guilty person? 

2. I asked who the guilty person was. 
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Here we see a double use of the interrogative pronoun. 
In the first sentence, the pronoun who is used in a direct 
question. Review the interrogative pronoun (p. 65). 
In the second sentence, the pronoun is used in a subor- 
dinate clause. This clause is an indirect question. 

The interrogative pronoun is used in both direct and in- 
direct questions. 

127 

Parsing a Pronoun 

1. Who is the boy who has lost his book? 





Kind 


Antecedent 


Pbbbon 


Gender 


Number 


Cass 


Use 


who 
who 
hi8 


Interrog. 
Relative 
Personal 


boy 


third 
third 
third 


mascul. 
mascul. 
mascul. 


sing, 
sing, 
sing. 


nom. 
nom. 
pos. 


subject 
subject 
as adj. 



2. The girl found her book that she had not left in its 
right place. 

3. The boy whom I sent has returned. 

4. Is that the book that you lost? 

5. Who asked me whom I should send? 

Continue the chart, including all the other pronouns 
in the sentences. 

Exercise 162 

Parse all the pronouns in these sentences : 

The frogs were weary of their liberty and decided they 
would petition Jupiter to allow them to have a king who 
would keep them in better order. Jupiter smiled at their 
request and threw into the lake a log which by its splash 
brought terror among them. They looked about in fear, 
and then they rushed down into the mud. Not a frog 
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dared to come within ten leaps' length of the spot in which 
the log lay. 

Finally one frog who had more courage than the others 
ventured to pop his head above the water. He wished to 
see who the new king was and what he looked like. Soon 
the other frogs got up their courage and came down to 
see the creature which they had feared. Sooner or later, 
they dared to leap up on it and found it to be only a log. 
In disgust they again made a petition to Jupiter to give 
them a more active king, upon which he sent them a stork, 
who at once began laying hold of them and devouring them. 
Then they sent Mercury to Jupiter on their behalf, saying : 
" Jupiter, we have feared the kings you have sent us } 

, pray have mercy on us and send a king whom we may not 

'fear." 

When the petition was made to him, Jupiter only scoffed 
at their request. " You are suffering the punishment that 
you deserve," he repUed. " In tlje future you will do well 
to let well enough alone." 

(Adapted from iEsop.) 

128 

Adjectives 

Review of the Kinds 

1. An apple was picked. 

2. The white house is vacant. 

3. American troops were marching. 

4. This pupil was absent. 

5. The house is white. 

What is an adjective? (Review p. 74.) What is a 
descriptive adjective? a limiting adjective? a proper 
adjective? What are the definite and indefinite arti- 
cles? Tell what kinds of adjectives are shown in each 
of the sentences given. 
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Usage of this, these, those, that 

1. This kind of oranges is sweet. 

2. These oranges are sweet. 

3. That sort of boy will succeed. 

4. Those boys will succeed. 

Certain limiting adjectives — this, these; that, those 
— might be called demonstrative adjectives, because 
they limit by pointing out or demonstrating. 

This and that should be used with a noun in the 
singular. One should be especially careful to use them 
with the nouns sort and kind. 

These and those are plural. 

Exercise 163 

Fill the blanks with correct choice of the words this, 
these; that, those : 

1. scissors (is, are) dull. 2. news {is, 

are) moirt cheering. 3. I prefer kinds of knives 

over there on the table. 4. We have a particularly 

good assortment on table. 5. civics book is 

an old one. 6. civics lessons are very interesting. 

7. mackerel weighs two pounds; over there 

weigh more. 8. ashes (is, are) clogging the furnace. 

9. mathematics {is, are) especially hard to-day. 

10. dozen {is, are) riper than twelve over there. 

11. series of pictures {is, are) interesting. 12. 

dice {is, are) used in the game of backgammon. 13. 

shears {is, are) very dull. 14. oats {is, are) to be 

given to the horse. 15. (fish, fishes) is usually 

sold at twelve cents a pound. 16. {is, are) our 

means of making a living. 17. Do you like {sort, 
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sorts) of pen ? 18. lot of books (is, are) sold. 19. 

proceeds (is, are) to be given to the Red Cross. 

129 
Usage of Either, Neither, etc. 
1. Either and neither; any one and no one. 

1. Either of the boys is going. 

2. Neither of the men was present. 

3. Any one of the four boys is sufficient. 

4. No one of the chairs was broken. 

Use either and neither in speaking of one of two per- 
sons or things. Sentences 1 and 2 show this. 

Use any one and no one in speaking of more than two 
persons or things. Sentences 3 and 4 show this. 

Use the singular number of the verb with these adjectives, 
since the verb expresses the action of only one person or 
thing. 

Exercise 164 

Use either, neither, any one, or no one in these sen- 
tences : 

1. Since James and John were absent, of the two 

saw the game. 2. If of the school pupils (is, are) 

absent, {he, they) will have to make up the lesson. 

3. Washington and Lincoln were largely self-educated ; 

of them had a good school education. 4. If of them 

had had such an education, (he, they) would not have had 
to do so much studying by (himself, themselves), 5. Chris- 
tian, Obstinate, and Pliable left the City of Destruction; 

of them (was, were) prepared for the Slough of Despond. 

6. As to Obstinate and Pliable, of them had the courage 

to meet the difficulty. 7. (Has, have) of you boys 

seen the fountain pen I lost? 8. Should of the two 
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men agree to go, of them (is, a/re) to get {his, their) 

pay. 9. Speaking of Detroit and Lansing, (is, are) 

of them on the map you have? 10. I have seven books, 
of which will give the story of the Argonauts. 

Note. — One must be careful, in studying the adjectives 
either and neither, not to confuse them with the conjunctions 
of the same name. Notice these sentences : 

1. Either one boy or the other will go. 

2. Either of the boys will go. 

In the first sentence they are used as conjunctions. 
In the second sentence we have the noun use of the 
adjective either, 

2. Each and all, 

1. Each of the boys was given a prize. 

2. All of the boys were given prizes. 

3. AU of the pie was eaten. 

Each is singular, and speaks of each individual mem- 
ber of a group. 

All is either singular or plural. It is plural when it 
speaks of the entire group taken together ; it is singular 
when it speaks of the whole of a single object. 

3. Each other and one another. 

1. The two people looked at each other. 

2. All the people looked at one another. 

Each other is used in speaking of two persons. 
One another is used in speaking of more than two 
persons. 

4. Both. 

Both of the boys were absent. 
Both is plural. 
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5. None, 

1. None is better qualified for the position than he. 

2. None are so poor as not to give something. 

None ordinarily is regarded as standing for the 
words no one. This would mean that it is used in the 
singular number, as in the expression no one person. 
However, conmion usage of the word has led to the 
adoption of the plural use when it is used as a pronoun, 
as if meaning None of the people. Special care must be 
taken in using the word to discover which use is in- 
tended. 

Exercise 165 

Choose the correct form in the parentheses : 

1. All of the animals {waSj were) at the fair. 2. The 
elephant and the camel were especially friendly with {each 
other, one another). 3. Both of them {was, were) angered 
at the actions of the girafife. 4. The giraffe knew that 
all {was, were) laughing at him, but he did not care what 
they did. 5. He was eating squash pie; and when all 
of the pie {was, were) eaten, and none {was, were) left, he 
said he didn't care if all of the others {was, were) laughing, 
for while all {was, were) laughing, none {was, were) having 
the fun of eating pie. 6. Then the others looked at 
{each other, one another) and joined in the laughter. 
7. {Each, all) of the animals then sought a partner for the 
dance. 8. The monkey and the giraffe looked at {each 
other, one another) and decided that they were poorly matched 
in size. 9. Both of them {was, were) determined to dance, 
so {ea^h, all) set out to find another partner for {himself, 
themselves). 10. Then the lion growled forth, " {Is, are) 
all ready to go home? '' 
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130 

Inflection of Adjectives 

Comparison 

1. Henry had a long rope. 

2. John had a longer rope than Henry had. 

3. William had the longest rope of all. 

Inflection in adjectives is called comparison. 

In the adjective longy notice the inflection; adding 
er and est. 

In the first sentence, Henry's rope is not compared 
with that of any one else. Long is called the positive 
degree of the adjective. 

In the second sentence, John's rope is compared with 
that of Henry. Longer is called the comparative 
degree of the adjective. 

In the third sentence, William's rope is called the 
longest of all. It is compared with two others. Long- 
est is called the superlative degree of the adjective; 

The comparison of an adjective is the change in the 
form to show degree. 

The positive degree is the form in which there is no 
comparison. 

The comparative degree is the form in which one object 
is compared with one other. 

The superlative degree is the form in which one object 
is compared with two or more others. 

Regular Comparison 

1. The comparative is formed by adding er to the 
positive. 

2. The superlative is formed by adding est to the 
positive. 
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If the positive ends in y, change the y to i. 

happy, happier, happiest. 
U the positive ends in e, add only r and st. 

white, whiter, whitest 

Exercise 166 

Make sentences using the different forms of each of 
these adjectives : 

happy small white pretty merry large great 

handsome sweet deep wealthy hot healthy rough 

Exercise 167 

A Dictionary Exercise 

Find adjectives that have the same meaning as these : 

dark swift keen plain frank bold brave 
harsh quaint witty stem ample dense vast 

Make sentences using the positive forms given above. 
Make sentences using the comparative forms of the 
same. 
Make sentences using the dictionary words found. 

131 
Comparison Using Adverbs 

1. John was troublesome. 

2. Henry was more troublesome than John. 

3. William was the most troublesome of all. 

1. The comparative is formed by prefixing the adverb 
more to the positive. 

2. The superlative is formed by prefixing the adverb 
most to the positive. 
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Note. — The best way to determine whether this method 
or the regular method should be used, is by the sound. Use 
whichever form sounds better. In adjectives of three or 
more syllables, the second way is always used. 

useful, more useful, 
beautiful, more beavMful. 

Exercise 168 

Make sentences using the comparative form of these 
words : 

daring abrupt absurd accurate active 

adhesive agile capable certain childish 

clever courageous diligent docile expert 

fastidious frequent frugal generous heedless 

haughty 

Make sentences using the superlative form of these 
words : 



honorable humane 
indolent ingenious 



ilUterate inactive 
intimate lofty 



impulsive 
manly 
partial penitent 
prudent reUable 



miserly mysterious obedient 

pathetic permanent pliable 

sensitive 

Note. — Use the dictionary in the study of the words 
above, when necessary. It might be a good exercise to 
make sentences using the comparative and superlative 
forms of words found in the dictionary that have the same 
meaning as these given. 

132 

The Error of Double Comparison 

In earlier days, it was considered good English to use 
a double form in the comparative and superlative 
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degrees. Notice these two quotations from Shake- 
speare : 

1. And for the more better assurance, tell them that I, 
Pyramus, am not Pyramus. 

2. This was the most unkindest cut of all. 

To-day we do not consider it correct to use such 
double comparison. Express the sentences in modem 
English. 

133 

Irregular Comparison 

1. John is goody but James is better. 

2. John has mikch trouble, but James has more trouble. 

Here is a list of the irregular adjectives : 



POSITIVB 


COMPARATIVB 


SUPBRLAWVIJ 


good 


better 


best 


bad, ill 


worse 


worst 


many, much 


more 


most 


litOe 


less 


least 


far 


farther y further 


farthest, furthest 


late 


later y latter 


laiest, last 


near 


nearer 


nearest, next 


old 


older, elder 
Exercise 169 


oldest, eldest 



Give from memory the comparative and superlative 
forms shown above. 



Exercise 170 
Make sentences using these forms. 
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134 
Parsing an Adjective 

1. The English house uses less wood than most of our 
houses. 

2. That dress is more stylish than some I have seen. 





Kind 


Degree 


Use 


the 


Limiting 
(Definite Article) 


— 


Modifies noun house 


English 

less 

most 


Proper 
Tiimiting 
Indefinite Limiting 


Comparative 
Superlative 


Modifies noun wood 
Used as noun 


our 


Limiting 


— 


Modifies noun hmises 


that 

more styl- 
ish 
some 


Limiting 

(Demonstrative) 
Descriptive 

Indefinite Limiting 


Comparative 
Positive 


Modifies noun dress 

Predicate Adjective 
Modifies noun dress 
Modifies noun dresses 
(understood) 



In parsing adjectives observe the following sugges- 
tions : . 

1. Most of the limiting adjectives are not compared. 
FeWy some, many, much, and little are compared. 

2. In classifying the kinds, use the terms descriptive, 
limiting, and proper. Add the terms article, demon- 
strative, and indefinite when needed. 

3. In speaking of the adjectives in the predicate, 
don't forget the distinction between predicate adjectives 
and adjectives used in the predicate. (See p. 127.) 

4. Carefully distinguish between the noun and ad- 
jective uses of the indefinite limiting adjectives, as in 
the words most and some in the sentences above. 
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Exercise 171 
Parse all the adjectives in the following sentences : 

The horse came into the august presence of Jupiter. 
Approaching with a most haughty air the throne of the 
King, the horse said : "0 King, it is said that I am the 
noblest of all of the animals in the world and my vanity 
bids me believe it. But do you not think my fine fprm 
still capable of more improvement? " 

" What dost thou suppose would improve thee? " repUed 
the most gracious Deity, smiling. '* Speak ; I am most 
open to instruction from any." 

'' Perhaps," continued the horse, " I should be more speedy 
if my legs were longer and more slender. A long, swan- 
like neck would add to my beauty. A broader chest would 
increase my strength. And, since I am destined to carry 
man, it might be well if my saddle were a part of my being." 

*' Ah ! " said Jupiter, " be patient a moment." And then 
the god spoke the word of creation. Suddenly there stood 
before the throne the frightful camel. All gazed in awe. 

The horse saw, and shuddered from the most excessive 
disgust. 

" Here are longer and more slender legs," said Jupiter. 
" Here is a long, swan-like neck ; a broader chest ; a real 
saddle. Dost thou desire to be created with a form like 
this one? " 

The horse was even more tremulous. 

" Go," continued the Deity, *' and this time the admoni- 
tion shall suffice without the addition of more punishment. 
To remind thee, however, of thy most audacious demand, 
this new creation shall continue to exist." And turning to 
the camel, he continued : " The horse shall never perceive 
thee without much fear and trembling." 

{Adapted from fable by Lessing.) 
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135 

Adverbs 

Review of the Kinds 

1. Once the boy ran too fast. 

2. Where were you going when I saw you? 

3. I saw you there. 

What is an adverb? (Review p. 82 and p. 129.) 
What are the four common kinds according to use? 
(p. 82.) What is an interrogative adverb? a relative 
adverb? Tell what kinds are used in the sentences 
above. 

Inflection of Adverbs 
Regular Comparison 

1. He did not remain long. 

2. The boy ran fast. 

In speaking of adjectives, what did we call inflection? 
What are the three degrees that are used? 

Most adverbs of manner and degree may be com- 
pared. 

There are two forms of regular comparison : 

1. Shorter adverbs, not ending in Ij/y add er to form the 
comparative, and est to form the superlative. 

fast, faster, fastest. 

Others are : hard, high, long, loud, near, often, slow, 
soon. 
One exception: early. 

2. Adverbs in ty use the adverbs more and most in 
comparison. 

slowly, more slowly, most slowly. 
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Irregular Comparison 


badly 
ill 


} 


worse 


worst 


far 




farther 


farthest 


forth 




further 


furthest 


little 




less 


least 


much 




more 


most 


near 




nearer 


( nearest 
\ next 


well 




better 


best 



WMch of these adverbs correspond to the adjectives 
good, bad, much, little, far, near? 

NoT^. 

1. Avoid using good as an adverb. Don't say : 

He did his work good. Say what ? 

2. Some of the regular adverbs have two forms, — as, 
slow, slowly; loud, loudly. 

Exercise 172 

Use the comparative forms of these adverbs in sen- 
tences : 

carefully furiously easily freely soon near high 
much strangely neatly happily falsely far badly 

Exercise 173 

Use the superlative forms of these words in sentences : 

oddly well quietly smoothly little manfully fast 
suitably plainly sweetly much tightly early gently 
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136 
Confusions between Adjectives and Adverbs 

1. After a copula, or a copulative verb used like a copula> 
use an adjective. 

Ex. The boy is good. 

The apple tastes good. 

He looked sick. 

The rose smelled sweet, 

2. After a copulative verb, when a word is needed to show 
the manner of the action in Ihe verb, use an adverb. 

Ex. He looked carefully at the object. 
He felt the criticism miLch. 

3. Well is used as an adverb or as an adjective. 

Ex. He worked well, (Adverb.) 
He looked well. (Adjective.) 

4. Near is used as an adjective or a preposition ; nearly 
as an adverb. 

Ex. He was near the river. 

He nearly lost his balance. 

5. Some is used as an adjective; someu^Aa/ as an adverb. 

Ex. He bought some apples. 
He was somewhat tired. 

Don't say: He was some tired. What should you 
say? 

6. First is used as an adjective or an adverb. 
Second is an adjective ; secondly is an adverb. 
Third is an adjective ; thirdly is an adverb. 

Don't say : Here are my reasons : firstly, etc. 
Don't use firstly, — use first, which is an adverb. 
Here is a correct sentence : 

I will tell you why I am not going : first, I am tired ; 
secondly, I ought not to go. 
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Exercise 174 

Choose the correct form in the parentheses: 

1. Your dress fits you {goody well). 2. My pen does 
not write {good, well). 3. John is not (near, nearly) as 
tall as (/, me). 4. We were {some, somewhat) sleepy when 
we got home. 5. Let me speak {Jirst, firstly) of the causes 
of the war. 6. He did {good, well) to get through so soon. 
7. I judge from his healthy appearance that he. is a {good, 
well) man. 8. I was (some, somewhat) surprised to see 
you there. 9. The work isn't {near, nearly) done yet. 
10. You are looking {good, weU) ; does the worid look {good, 
well) to you? 11. That pie tasted {good, well) to me. 
12. I will do my work {first, firstly) ; {second, secondly) I will 
play. 13. How {good, well) she looks in that coat ! 
14. The Colorado River flows more {rapid, rapidly) than the 
Mississippi. 15. If you are a {good, well) swimmer, you 
swim {good, well). 16. As {near, nearly) as I can remem- 
ber, I owe {near, nearly) ten dollars. 17. Let me do it first, 
and then you may do it {second, secondly). 18. I can tell 
you {some, somewhat) of the story. 19. You resemble 
your mother {some, somewhat). 20. {Near, nearly) the 
end of the story we were {near, nearly) asleep. 

137 
Parsing an Adverb 

1. The man worked much harder. 

2. Why did he run when the bell rang? 





Kind 


Dbobbb 


Use 


much 
harder 
why 
when 


Simple 
Simple 
Interrogative 
Relative 


Positive 
Comparative 


Modifies adverb harder 
Modifies verb worked 
Modifies verb did run 
Modifies verb rang 
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NoTt. 

1. Remember that only adverbs of mamier and degree 
are compared. 

2. Remember that an adverb modifies a verb, an adjec- 
tive, or another adverb. 

Exercise 175 
Parse the adverbs in these sentences : 

Two peasants were slowly walking along together. One 
of them remarked, pitifully, to the other, that surely the 
black cloud yonder was a very sure harbinger of misfortune. 

" How is that? " repUed WilUam, pleasantly. 

" Well,'' said John, " I would willingly wager that it is 
fully charged with hailstones; probably the harvest will 
be completely destroyed ; not an ear of wheat will be left 
standing ; and famine will undoubtedly follow.'' 

"Why should the man dream thus?" said William, 
good-humoredly. " I see in the cloud nothing but abundant 
rain, which we have so long ardently prayed for." 

" How can you talk so? " exclaimed John, angrily. 

" Well," retorted Wilham, " your eyes serve you poorly." 
And so they quarreled until they came to blows. Then a 
wind arose, the cloud was instantly dispersed, and both 
found themselves deceived. 

{Adapted from fable by Florian.) 

138 

Prepositions 

Review of the Kinds 

1. He slept in the bam. 

2. The engine on the freight train was derailed. 

3. He looked up from below. 
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4. They gave it to me. 

5. He looked at what I had made. 

What is a preposition? (Review p. 48.) Show how 
each of the prepositions in these sentences expresses a 
relation. 

Errors in Usage of Prepositions 

1. Among, between. 

Use between in speaking of two persons or things. 
Use among in speaking of more than two persons or 
things. 

Ex. Divide the candy between James and Edith. 
Divide the candy among all the children. 

2. In, into. 

Use in when you mean within or inside of. 
Use into when you wish to express motion toward the 
inside of anything. 

Ex. He was in the room. 
He went into the roon. 

3. Off, of. 

Off is an adverb, although it may be used as a prep- 
osition, meaning away from. 

Ex. He ran off. 

He fell off the horse. 

Don't use both off and of. 
Don't say : He fell off of the horse. 
Off is incorrectly used for /ram or of, in this : 
I got it off her. 
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Exercise 176 
Choose the right prepositions in the parentheses: 

1. Don't come (in, into) school late. 2. I get (off, 
off of) the car at Webster Street. 3. There was good 
feeling (among, between) England and America. 4. The 
country was thrown (in, into) a panic by the war rumors. 
6. Getting (in, into) a carriage, they drove away. 6. Look 
(in, into) my face and tell me the truth. 7. He ran (off, 
off of) the piazza and was soon out (of, off) sight. 8. An 
understanding was reached (among, between) the four na- 
tions. 9. The policeman walked (in, into) the midst 
of the crowd and scattered the people (in, into) all direc- 
tions. 10. It is hard to make a choice (among, between) 
the different novels written by Charies Dickens. 

139 
Confusion between Preposition and Adverb 

1. He looked up. 

2. He ran up the road. 

3. Come over here. 

4. He looked over the fence. 

Why is up, in the first sentence, an adverb ? What 
is up in the second sentence? What is the diflference 
in the use of over in the third and fourth sentences? 

Don't forget that a preposition requires an object. If 
no object is expressed, the word is likely to be an adverb. 

Exercise 177 
Find the prepositions and adverbs in these sentences : 

1. What grade are you in in school? 2. He reached 
out his hand and shut oflf the light. 3. Looking behind, 
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I saw a dark figure behind the fence. 4. As the procession 
passed by, we saw by the way in which the men walked 
that they were weary. 5. A policeman was standing 
near, and we asked him if the time was near when the parade 
would near our street. 6. Near the end of the day we 
got behind in our work, and we asked some of the girls 
behind the counter to come out and help us. 7. What sort 
of business do you intend to go into at the end of your 
college career? 8. Men with heavy shoes marched with 
comfort, while without exception those who were without them 
suffered. 9. When the painter had looked the fence over 
on one side, he looked over the fence toward the house. 
10. We looked away from the vessel, and away off in the dis- 
tance we saw another ship. 

140 
Parsing a Preposition 

1. He ran toward me. 

2. They sat in the shade of the tree. 

3. He laughed at what I said 





Object 




Use or Phbasb 


toward 
in 
of 
at 


me 

shade 

tree 

what I said 


Adverbial 
Adverbial 
Adjective 
Adverbial 


Modifies the verb ran 
Modifies the verb sat 
Modifies the noun shade 
Modifies the verb laughed 



Note. — What is given in the second and fourth columns 
will indicate what the prepositions connect. 

Exercise 178 
Parse the prepositions in these sentences : 
There is a story of a fir-tree which tells how, in a spiteful 

humor, the fir-tree was upon the point of commending 

itself and despising the bramble. 
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" My head/' said the fir, " is advanced among the stars. 
I furnish beams for palaces and masts for shipping. The 
very sweat of my body is a sovereign remedy for the sick 
and wounded; while the rascally bramble runs creeping 
in the dirt, and serves for nothing in the world but mis- 
chief.'' 

" Well," said the bramble, who had overheard all of 
this, " you might have said something of your own misfortune, 
and to my advantage, too, if your pride and envy would 
have suffered you to do it. But I beg of you to tell me, 
when the carpenter comes near with his ax in his hand to 
fell the timber, whether you had not rather be in the place 
of the bramble than in that of a fir-tree." 

{Adapted from fable by Avianus.) 

141 

Conjunctions 

Review of the Kinds 

1. Although his mother called, the boy did not come. 

2. Both John and James went. 

3. John and James went together. 

4. He will go if it is pleasant. 

What is a conjunction? (Review p. 88.) What is 
a coordinate conjunction? a correlative conjunction? a 
subordinate conjunction? What different things do 
they express? Explain the different kinds used in the 
sentences above. 

Errors in the Use of Conjunctions 

1. Either, or; neither, nor. 

a. Be sure to use nor when neither is used. 

Don't say : Neither the boys or the girls went. 
Say : Neither the boys nor the girls went. 
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6. If the subjects are both singular, when these 
conjunctions are used, use a singular verb. 

Ex. Neither James nor John was present. 

2. LikCy As. 

Do not use like as a conjunction ; use as. 

Ex. He looks like John. 

He walks as I walk. (Used as a conjunction.) 

Don't say : She dresses like I do. What should you 
say? 

Exercise 179 

Use like or as in these sentences : 

1. He looks John, but he does not walk John 

does. 2. The clouds look (if) it were going to rain. 

3. Mary dresses I do, but her hair is not arranged 

mine. 4. If she would only arrange her hair 

I think she ought to, she would look more a girl of 

her age ought to. 5. Watch me and do just I do. 

6. If I should act you do, my mother would make 

me stay at home. 7. All we, sheep, have gone 

astray. 8. Niagara Falls did not look 1 imagined it 

would. 9. He shall come down rain upon the mown 

grass. 10. the hart panteth after the water brooks, 

so panteth my soul after thee, God. 

Use either, neither, or, and nor correctly in these 
sentences : 

1. I was disappointed, for the boys the girls 

got the correct answer. 2. I am not particular ; roses 

pinks may be sent for the bouquet. 3. shot 

shell harmed the daring soldier. 4. I will ask you 

to stop the noise to go out of doors. 5. He kept 

marching on, looking to the right to the left. 
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142 
Parsing a Conjunction 

1. Neither the house nor the bam was saved. 

2. After the sun set, we started for home. 

3. The men ran fast, but they didn't catch the horse. 





Kind 


What It Connbctb 


neither — nor 

after 

hut 


Coordinate 

(Correlative) 

Subordinate 

Coordinate 


Nouns home and bam 

Clauses : the sun set 

we started for home 

Clauses : the men ran fast 

they didn't catch the horse 



Exercise 180 
Parse the conjunctions in these sentences : 
Longitude is measured by lines which are called meridians. 
If you look on a map you will find these lines. They extend 
from one pole to the other, and they are used in measuring 
distance east and west. When we measure this distance, 
we begin at the meridian that goes through Greenwich, 
in England. The earth both turns on its axis and travels 
about the sun. As the earth turns on its axis we travel 
toward the sun, but to our eyes it seems as if the sun rose 
each day and traveled toward the west. If a traveler 
could start from Greenwich at noon and could go west 
with the speed with which the sun travels, he would always 
have the sun overhead and would always have the time 
of noon. When he got back to London he would find it 
the noon of the next day. He would wonder where the 
day had gone and when the next day had begun. Among 
mariners it is agreed that the change of date be made at 
the 180th meridian, which is in the Pacific Ocean. At 
this meridian, mariners who are sailing west skip a whole 
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day ; and those who are going east go back a day. If the 
first of these mariners should reach the meridian at the 
beginning of Christmas Day, he would have no Christ- 
mas Day. If the second of these mariners should reach 
this meridian at the end of Christmas Day, he would 
have another Christmas Day. 

143 
Verbs 
Review of the Kinds 

1. The child was tired. 

2. The man built a boat. 

3. The pie tasted good. 

4. The pony ran away. 

What is a verb ? (Review p. 68.) What is a transi- 
tive verb? an intransitive verb? a copula? a copulative 
verb? Tell what kinds of verbs are used in the sen- 
tences above. 

Exercise 181 

Tell the kind of verb used in each of these sentences : 

Once there was a boastful fly. He saw a camel on the 
road. The camel had a very heavy load on his back. The 
camel looked tired. Jmnping on the camePs back, the 
fly seemed delighted with himself because he appeared so 
much higher than others. After a long journey they reached 
a stable, and the camel got a rest. 

The fly at once jumped down from the camePs back. 
Skipping lightly to the ground, he approached the weary 
camel. Thus he spoke to the tired beast : 

" I got down from your back, sir, that I might not weary 
you longer. I was sorry for your having to labor so hard. 
I have removed my own weight." 
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The camel looked up and smiled. " I thank you/' he 
said. " But when you were on me I did not feel oppressed, 
and when you dismounted I did not feel any lighter." 

Sometimes a man who is of no standing boasts of his own 
loftiness. He falls under contempt when he is known. 

(Adapted from iEsop.) 

144 
Inflection of the Verb 

What is inflection? What parts of speech have we 
found are inflected? What are the three inflections 
of a noun? What are the two numbers? the four 
genders ? the three cases ? What name was given to the 
inflection of a noun? What name did we give to the 
inflection of adjectives and adverbs? In what two 
ways are they inflected? What are the three in- 
flections of a pronoun called? 

Conjugation is the name we give to the inflection of a 
verb. 

A verb is inflected for various forms. 
The principal forms are : 

I. Tense 



Other forms are : 



II. Voice 
III. Mood 



I. Person 
II. Number 



Then there are added forms : 

I. Participles 
II. Infinitives 
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Before beginning these inflections, we should have 
a name for the foundation form of a verb. We call 
it the root of the verb. 

• . The form shall look goes back to the root ''■ — look. 

The form have been built goes back to the root — 
build. 

The form had seen goes back to the root — see. 

The form to have gone goes back to the root — go. 

Beginning, then, with the root of the verb, we build 
up the various forms that are parts of the conjugation. 

146 

Tense 

The Different Simple Tenses 

1. The boy runs. 

2. The boy ran. 

3. The boy will run. 

In the first sentence, the verb runs expresses action 
in the present time. It is said to be in the present 
tense. 

In the second sentence, the verb expresses action in 
the past time. It is said to be in the past tense. 

In the third sentence, the verb expresses action in 
the future time. It is said to be in the future tense. 

Tense indicates the time of the action of the verb. 

Each time, the form of the verb changes : 

Present tense — runs. 

Past tense — ran. 

Future tense — will run. 
We see, then, that there is an inflection for tense. 
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146; 
Two Forms of Past Tense Inflection 

1. He looked at the boy. 

2. The boy ran. 

The root of the first verb is look; of the second verb 
is run. Here are shown two ways of inflection to form 
the past tense : 

I. Adding ed or d to the root. 
II. Changing the root form. 

Verbs that add ed or d are called Regular Verbs. 
Verbs that are otherwise formed are ca,lled Irregular 
Verbs. 

147 
Future Tense Inflection 

Auxiliaries and Verb Phrases 

1. I shall run. 

2. He will run. 

The forms shall run and vrill run have been inflected 
from the root by the addition of a word. These added 
words are called Auxiliaries. 

Auxiliaries are added words used to help form the com- 
plete verb. 

The word auxiliary means an assistant or helper. 
Troops that are added to the regular forces are called 
auxiliary troops. 

A verb phrase is a regular verb form, together with 
auxiliaries. 

In the future tense, the auxiliaries shall and will are 
used. 
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Here are the inflected forms for the future tense of 
the verb run: 

SlNOUIiAB PLUBAL 

I shall run We shall run 

You will run You will run 

He will run They will run 

Exercise 182 

Tell the tense of each of the verbs in these sen- 
tences : 

Some travelers walked along the shore. A high cliff 
rises from the shore. Soon they came to this high cUff. 
One of them spoke, and said : " I see a large ship out on 
the water." 

" Will it come in here? " asked another. 

" We shall know soon,'' was the reply. But the ship 
was only a large fagot, floating on the water. 

Nearer and nearer came the fagot. "It is not a ship ; 
it is only a boat," said one of the travelers. " Shall we pre- 
pare to meet it? " 

At length the fagot reached shore and the travelers looked 
ashamed. It was not a boat, but a mere fagot. 

Dangers seem greatest at a distance. 

(Adapted from JEsof,) 

Exercise 183 

Make sentences using the past tense and the future 
tense of each of these expressions, which are given in 
the present tense : 



we walk 


you go 


he builds 


you make 


they get 


he sees 


I lose 


we send 


I find 


he tells 


we try 


he carries 


you take 


they leave 


you break 


I write 


we lift 


they catch 


he shows 


we gaze 
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148 
Voice 

1. The boy built a boat. 

2. A boat was buiU by the boy. 

The first verb, builty shows the action done by the 
subject — boy. 

The second verb, was built, shows the action that was 
done upon the subject — boat. 

Voice is the form of the verb that indicates whether the 
subject acts or is acted upon. 

The active voice represents the subject as acting. 

The passive voice represents the subject as being acted 
upon. 

The passive form may be recognized when one finds be^ 
iSf antf waSf were^ or freen, followed by a past participle. 
Exercise 184 

Change these sentences so that the passive voice of 
the verb is used where the active is given, and the active 
where the passive is given : 

1. The house will be finished by the carpenter in twelve 
days. 2. The water turns the water wheel. 3. John 
broke his pencil. 4. The lesson was written on the board 
by the teacher. 5. Columbus discovered America in 
1492. 6. The Battle of Waterloo was won by the Eng- 
lish. 7. The Duke of Wellington commanded the Eng- 
lish troops. 8. We shall observe the holiday next July. 
9. Why does the cat chase the mouse? 10. Longfellow 
wrote " The Psalm of Life." 11. Will the doors be locked 
by the janitor after school is over? 12. Did Harvard 
win the football game? 13. The enemy is besieging the 
city. 14. The horse is shod by the blacksmith. 15. John 
learns his lessons quickly. 
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Exercise 185 

Make sentences using the passive when the active is 
given, and vice versa : 

carves will be lost bought is stopped 

are picked was carried drove store 

shall make was loaned will send rules 

149 
Mood 

1. The boy is happy. 

2. Is the boy happy? 

3. Be happy. 

4. Would that he were happy ! 

Mood is the manner in which a verb makes its asser- 
tion. 

The first sentence is a declarative sentence. The 
verb states something as a fact. The second sentence 
is an interrogative sentence. The verb, as in the first 
sentence, states something as a fact. This will be clear 
when the sentence is expressed in the natural rather 
than the inverted form. The third sentence is a 
conamand. The verb expresses this command. The 
fourth sentence expresses a wish ; it also may be said 
to express something as thought of, and not as a fact. 

The indicative mood of the verb states something as a 
fact or asks a question. 

Ex. The boy is happy. 7s the boy happy? 

The imperative mood of the verb expresses a command. 

Ex. Be happy. 

The subjunctive mood of the verb is used to express 
something not as a fact, but as thought of in the mind. 
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The common uses of the subjunctive are to express 
a wish, a doubt, or a condition that is contrary to fact. 

Ex. Would that he were here ! (Wish.) 
I doubt if he he here. (Doubl.) 
He would enjoy it if he were here. (Condition con- 
trary to fact.) 

Note. — In grammar the words mood and mode are 
used to mean the same thing. Often you will see the word 
mode used. You will notice that the forms of the verb to be 
when used in the subjunctive are different from those of 
the indicative. Later we shall study the inflection of the 
subjunctive. Mood is commonly expressed, in the English 
language, by the use of different auxiUaries. This, too, 
will be shown in another lesson. 

Exercise 186 
Tell the mood of each verb in these sentences : 

Listen to this story. Once a merchant went on his 
travels. He came to a village, outside which was a pond. 
Seeing a crowd gathered about the pond he stopped an old 
man and said, " Tell me, sir, why so many people are gath- 
ered about the pond." 

" Go and see for yourself," was the answer. 

So the merchant went over to the pond and saw people 
with rakes, brooms, and pitchforks, reaching into the pond. 

" I wish," said the merchant, " that I were able to tell 
why they are doing this. I doubt if they be safe. Perhaps 
they will fall in and drown." 

So he asked one of the men what the matter was. 

" Look for yourself," said the man. " Would that 
someone were successful in getting it ! " 

" What are they trying to get? " 

" The moon. Look down in the pond ! Oh ! may we be 
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able to save it ! It has fallen into the pond. Oh ! if you 
all were not so stupid as to let it drown ! " 

The merchant laughed loudly. " Don't be foolish/' 
he said. " Look up in the sky." 

The people did so and saw the full moon in the heavens. 
" Would that you were not so foolish ! " said the merchant. 
" Look again in the water. What you see there is only 
the moon's shadow." 

But the people only scoffed. " Don't listen to him," said 
they. And they continued their attempts to catch the 
moon's shadow. 

Turning away, the merchant said : " You cannot teach 
sense to the foolish. Would that they were able to see their 

^^^y ' " {Adapted from English folk Ude.) 

160 
Modal Auxiliaries 

1. Oh, that you may be successful ! 

2. Would that I might get the train ! 

3. If I could do it, I would. 

4. If he should succeed, it would be glorious. 

The auxiliaries may, can, should, and would are used in 
the expression of mood, and therefore may be called 
modal auxiliaries. While they are commonly used as 
parts of a verb phrase in the indicative mood, the forms 
may also be used to indicate the subjunctive mood. 
The above sentences illustrate this. See if you are able 
to decide why the verbs are in the subjunctive mood. 

Review p. 225 for the uses of the subjunctive mood. 

In order to establish in your mind the difference be- 
tween the indicative and the subjunctive uses of these 
auxiUaries, make sentences using may, might, could, 
should, and would in both moods. 
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161 
Inflection for Person and Number 
The Regular Verb look 



Present Tense 

SlNOULAB 

First person I look 

Second person You look 

Third person He (she, it) looks 

Past Tense 
First person I looked 
Second person You looked 
Third person He looked 

Future Tense 
First person I shall look 
Second person You will look 
Third person He will look 



Plubal 

We look 
You look 
They look 



We looked 
You looked 
They looked 

We shall look 
You will look 
They will look 



Inflection for Person 
You will notice in the present tense that the third 
person singular adds s. The past tense and future 
tense inflections have already been spoken of. What 
are they? Another inflection for person is the use 
of the auxiliaries in the future tense. Shall is used in 
the first person and will is used in the second and third 
persons. 

Inflection for Number 
As you read across the lines in the conjugation above, 
you will discover only one inflection for number. That 
comes in the third person of the present tense. 
He looks — they look. 
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In the singular, as we found in considering person, s 
is added to the root. 

It is not hard to remember, then, that there are really 
but two inflections for person and number. 

1. In the present tense, s is added to form the third 
person singular. 

2. In the future tense, shall is used in the first person 
and will in the second and third persons. 

Exercise 187 

Give all the person forms for the present and future 
tenses of these verbs : 



build 


hide 


run 




dwell 


choose 


grind 


lead 


make 




eat 


drink 


get 


hurt 


win 




buy 


learn 


sweep 


think 


sing 
Exercise 


188 


write 


spend 



Make sentences from the words in the previous 
exercise, using the forms indicated : 

1. The present tense, 3d person singular, of the verbs 
in the 1st column. 

2. The future tense, 3d person plural, of the verbs 
in the 2d column. 

3. The present tense, 2d person plural, of the verbs 
in the 3d column. 

4. The future tense, 3d person singular, of the verbs 
in the 4th column. 

5. The present tense, 3d person plural, of the verbs 
in the 5th column. 
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162 

Inflection of Participles 

1. I saw the flying bird. 

2. The bird, flying in the sky, was almost invisible. 

3. The kite, which was flovm by the boy, went up high. 

4. The bird, having flovm north, reached his old nest. 

5. The kite, having been flown by the boy, went up high. 

Flying, in the first sentence, is an adjective. But it 
differs from an adjective like red, for it is a form that 
comes from a verb, fl,y. 

Flying, in the second sentence, modifies bird, and so 
is an adjective. But it also expresses action, and so it 
is used like a verb. 

A participle is a form of a verb that is used like an adjective. 

Flown, in the third sentence, is called the past par- 
ticiple. Flown expresses action in the past time, and 
that is why it is called the past participle. It has a 
passive use here. Explain this. Flying, in the second 
sentence, is called the present participle. The present 
participle always ends in ing. 

Having fl,own, in the fourth sentence, is made up of 
two words : the past participle fl,own and an auxiliary 
having. The auxiliary having, when added to the past 
participle, shows that the action was completed at 
some time in the past. 

The perfect participle represents action that was com- 
pleted at some time in the past. 

Having beenfl,own, in the fifth sentence, is the passive 
form corresponding to having fl,own. 

The past participle of a regular verb is formed just 
as is the past tense, by adding ed or d to the root. 
Ex. call, called. 
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There is no rule for forming the past participle of irreg- 
ular verbs. 

Root Past Participlb 



run 


run 


go 


gone 


see 


seen 



Past Tenbe 


Past Pabticiplb 


began 


begun 


sang 


sung 


rang 


rung 



Most of the verbs having the vowel i in the last syllable 
in the root have the vowel a in the past tense, and the 
vowel u in the past participle. 

Pbesbnt Tense 
or Root 

begin 

sing 

ring 

Exercise 189 

Make sentences using the present participle and 
past participle of each of these verbs : 

give land hold teach sweep 

blow beat sew b^eak strike 

look dig shake find write 

dwell bring buy bend swim 

163 
Inflection of Infinitives 

1. He began to work, 

(Compare with : He began the work,) 

2. To succeed is certain. 

(Compare with : Success is certain.) 

3. He helped me do it. 

4. They ought to have succeeded, 

5. The boat ought to be built. 

6. The work ought to have been done. 
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To work, in the first sentence, has the same use as 
does the noun work in the sentence in brackets. It is 
object of the verb began. It has a noun use. 

Yet, the expression to work suggests action and so is 
used Uke a verb. 

To succeed, in the second sentence, is used in the same 
way that the noun success is used in the sentence in 
brackets. It acts as subject of the sentence, and so has 
a noun use. Succeed is also a verb. 

A simple infinitive is a verb form composed of the root of 
the verb and the word to. 

Do, in the third sentence, is an infinitive, although the 
word to is omitted. 

To have succeeded, in the fourth sentence, is the 
perfect infinitive, active voice. From what we have 
said about perfect participles you will understand why 
this is called the perfect infinitive. Explain. 

To be built, in the fifth sentence, is the present in- 
fiuiitive, passive voice. 

To have been done, in the sixth sentence, is the perfect 
infinitive, passive voice. 

The Infinitives 

Present active infinitive to build 

Perfect active infinitive to have built 

Present passive infinitive to be buiU 

Perfect passive infinitive to have been buiU 

Exercise 190 

Form the four infinitives that correspond to each of 
these nouns : 
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wedding 

shoe 

thought 



pay 

Ught 

weaving 



swing 

sale 

speech 



rise 

beginning 

food 



Exercise 191 

Use the four infinitive forms of each of these verbs in 
sentences : 



dig 


bend 


drive 


hide 


win 


fight 


buy 


find 


shake 


steal 


cut 


leave 


keep 


sweep 


spin 



154 
Simple and Compound Tenses 

We have already studied the inflection of three 
tenses: the present, past, and future tenses. These 
are called the simple tenses. 

The compound tenses are three other tenses, all com- 
pound in form, — formed from the past participle with 
different auxiliaries. 

These compound tenses are — 

1. Present perfect tense 

2. Past perfect tense 

3. Future perfect tense 

The Tenses Complete 

Review the simple tenses (p. 227). Then there are 
also the following compound tenses : 

Present Perfect Tense 

Singular Plural 

First person I have looked We have looked 

Second person You have looked You have looked 

Third person He has looked They have looked 
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'Past Perfect Tense 

SlXQULAB PlUBAL 

First person I had looked We had looked 

Second person You had looked You had looked 

Third person He had looked They had looked 

Future Perfect Tense 
First person I shall have looked We shall have looked 
Second person You will have looked You will have looked 
Third person He will have looked They will have looked 

You will notice in the conjugation given, that 

1. The present perfect tense uses the auxiliaries have 
Bind hds. 

2. The past perfect tense uses the auxiliary had. 

3. The future perfect tense uses the auxiliaries shall 
have and will have. 

156 

Uses of the Tenses 

1. He finishes his work at five o'clock. 

The present tense expresses action of present time. 

2. He finished his work yesterday. 

The past tense expresses action of past time. 

3. He mK ^ntsA his work to-morrow. 

The future tense expresses action of future time. 

4. He Aos finished his work now. 

The present perfect tense expresses action that was con- 
tinued through past time and finished in the present. 

5. He had finished his work when the whistle blew. 

The past perfect tense expresses action that was finished 
at some time in the past, before something else happened. 
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6. He will have finished his work when we get there. 

The future perfect tense expresses action that will be 
finished at some time in the future before something else 
happens. 

Exercise 192 

Name the tenses of the verbs in these sentences and 
explain the use of each tense : 

A monkey had sat up in a high tree for a long time when 
he noticed some fishermen who were laying their nets in 
the river. He watched to see what they did. '* It will 
soon be dinner time," he thought, ** and I shall be late.'' 
But he had become so much interested in the work of the 
fishermen that he did not get down and go home. 

The men had no sooner set their nets and retired a short 
distance to their dinner, than the monkey came down from 
the tree. " I have watched the men at their work,'' he 
said, *' and there is no reason why I am not able to do it 
myself. I shall have got a good deal done by the time the 
men will have returned." 

So he attempted to lay the nets. But when he had gone 
on in the work for a Uttle while, he found that he wa^s in 
trouble. He had gradually entangled himself in the nets, 
so that he was almost choked. He shouted out : " This 
serves me right ; I have punished myself. I had no business 
to meddle with such tackle as this is, for I have had no 
instruction in fishing." 

{Adapted from ^Esop.) 

Exercise 193 
Make sentences using these tenses : 

1. win — past perfect. 2. build — perfect. 3. look 
— future. 4. hold — past. 5. feel — present. 6. grow 
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— future perfect. 7. bake — future. 8. come — pres- 
ent perfect. 9. go — past. 10. freeze — past perfect. 
11. know — past perfect. 12. get — future. 13. creep 

— past. 14. drink — past. 15. blow — present per- 
fect. 16. buy — past perfect. 17. wear — present. 
18. speak — past perfect. 19. sleep • — future perfect. 
20. show — future. 21. write — past perfect. 22. shine 

— past. 23. shave — present perfect. 24. teach — past. 
25. tear — future. 

16$ 
The Principal Parts of Verbs 

There are three foundation forms for every verb, 
which are the basis for all the other forms : 

1. The present tense, first person singular. 

2. The past tense, first person singular. 

3. The past participle. 

From what we have already learned, it will be 
remembered that the past tense usually has an inflec- 
tion or change from the present tense. The future 
tense is based upon the present tense. The com- 
pound tenses are all based upon the past participle. 



BSEMT Tense 


Past Tense 


Past Pabticiplb 


Hook 


I looked 


I have looked 


I run 


I ran 


I have run 


I go 


I went 


I have gone 



In giving the principal parts of a verb, it is not 
necessary to give these forms in full. They may be 
thus given: 

look looked looked 

run ran run 

go went gone 
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When you are in doubt what these three forms of 
any given verb are, think of these sentences ; 

Now I (go). 
Yesterday I {went). 
I have (gone). 



Principal Parts of Regular Verbs 
The regular verbs add ed or d to form both the past 



tense and the past participle. 



look 
bake 



looked 
baked 



looked 
baked 



Principal Parts of Irregular Verbs 

Some of the irregular verbs form their principal parts by 
changing the vowel. 



abide 


abode 


abode 


begin 


began 


begim 


come 


came 


come 


fling 


flung 


flung 


shine 


shone 


shone 


sit 


sat 


sat 


win 


won 


won 



Some of the irregular verbs form their principal parts by 
completely changing the form. 



arise 


arose 


ansen 


bite 


bit 


bitten 


drive 


drove 


driven 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


know 


knew 


known 


see 


saw 


seen 


tear 


tore 


torn 
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Some of the irregular verbs form their principal parts by 
retaining the same form in all the parts. 



bet 


bet bet 


cast 


cast cast 


hit 


hit hit 


set 


set set 


spit 


spit spit 




Exercise 194 



Tell whether these verbs are regular or irregular 
verbs: 



freeze 

buy 

saw 

draw 

hear 



rob 

shape 

find 



cut 



go 

hope 

be 

come 

call 



dream 

hide 

wait 

know 

do 



choose 

spin 

sharpen 

wear 

drop 
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Irregular Verbs 

We call every verb an irregular verb if it does not 
form the past tense and pa$t participle by adding ed or d 
to the root. 



The Irregular Verbs 



Prbsbnt 
Tbnbb 


Past Tbnbb 


Past 
Participle 


PREBBNT 

Tbnsb 


Past Tbnbb 


Past 
Participlb 


abide 


abode 


abode 


bear 


bore 


borne 


1 arise 


arose 


arisen 






born 


awake 


awoke 


awaked 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


be 


was 


been 


begin 


began 


begun 
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Present 
Tense 


Past Tense 


Past 
Participle 


Present 
Tense 


Past Tense pj^f^^^^ 


bend 


bent 


bent 


fall 


feU 


fallen 


beseech 


besought besought 


feed 


fed 


fed 


bet 


bet 


bet 


feel 


felt 


felt 


bid 


bade 


bidden 


find 


found 


found 


{to order] 






flee 


fled 


fled 


bid 


bid 


bid 


fling 


flung 


flung 


(to offer) 






fly 


flew 


flown 


bind 


bound 


bound 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


bite 


bit 


bitten 






forgot 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


blow 


blew 


blown 


get 


got 


got 


break 


broke 


broken 






gotten 


bring 


brought 


brought 


give 


gave 


given 


buUd 


built 


built 


go 


went 


gone 


burst 


burst 


burst 


grind 


ground 


ground 


buy 


bought 


bought 


grow 


grew 


grown 


cast 


cast 


cast 


hang 


hung 


hung 


catch 


caught 


caught 


have 


had 


had 


chide 


chid 


chidden 


hear 


heard 


heard 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


hew 


hewed 


hewn 


cling 


clung 


clung 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


come 


came 


come 


hit 


hit 


hit 


cost 


cost 


cost 


hold 


held 


held 


creep 


crept 


crept 


hurt 


hint 


hurt 


cut 


cut 


cut 


keep 


kept 


kept 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


knit 


knit 


knit 


dig 


dug 


dug 


know 


knew 


known 


do 


did 


done 


lay- 


laid 


laid 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


lead 


led 


led 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


learn 


learnt 


learnt 


drive 


drove 


driven 




learned 


learned 


dwell 


dwelt 


dwelt 


leave 


left 


left 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


lend 


lent 


lent 
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i'BBBBKT 

Tbnbb 


Past Tbnsi 


Jr'AflT 

Pabticiplb 


i'RBSBNT 

Tbnbb 


Past Tbnsi 


. ii'AST 

Pabticipl 


let 


let 


let 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


Ue 


lay 


lain 


show 


showed 


shown 


{to recline) 




shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 


light 


lighted 


lighted 


shut 


shut 


shut 




ht 


Ut 


sing 


sang 


sung 


lose 


lost 


lost 


sink 


sank 


sunk 


make 


made 


made 


sit 


sat 


sat 


mean 


meant 


meant 


slay 


slew 


slain 


meet 


met 


met 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


mow 


mowed 


mown 


slide 


sUd 


sUd 


pay 


paid 


paid 






slidden 


put 


put 


put 


sling 


slung 


slung 


quit 


quit 


quit 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


read 


read 


read 


slit 


sUt 


sUt 


rid 


rid 


rid 


smell 


smelled 


smelled 


ride 


rode 


ridden 




smelt 


smelt 


ring 


rang 


rung 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


rise 


rose 


risen 


sow 


sowed 


sowed 


run 


ran 


run 






sown 


say- 


said 


said 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


see 


saw 


seen 


speed 


speeded 


speeded 


seek 


sought 


sought 




sped 


sped 


sell 


sold 


sold 


spell 


spelled 


spelled 


send 


sent 


sent 




spelt 


spelt 


set 


set 


set 


spend 


spent 


spent 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


spill 


spilled 


spilled 


shave 


shaved 


shaved 




spilt 


spilt 






shaven 


spin 


spun 


spun 


shear 


sheared 


sheared 


spit 


spit 


spit 




shore 


shorn 


split 


spUt 


spUt 


shed 


shed 


shed 


spoil 


spoiled 


spoiled 


shine 


shone 


shone 




spoilt 


spoilt 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


spread 


spread 


spread 
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Present 
Tense 


Past Tense 


Past 
Pabticxplb 


Present 
Tense 


Past Tense 


Past 
Pabticiplb 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


take 


took 


taken 


stand 


stood 


stood 


teach 


taught 


taught 


stay 


stayed 


stayed 


tear 


tore 


torn 




staid 


staid 


teU. 


told 


told 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


think 


thought 


thought 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


sting 


stung 


stung 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


strew 


strewed 


strewn 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


wake 


waked 


waked 


strike 


struck 


struck 




woke 








stricken 


wear 


wore 


worn 


string 


strung 


strung 


weave 


wove 


woven 


strive 


strove 


striven 


wed 


wedded 


wedded 


swear 


swore 


sworn 






wed 


sweat 


sweated 


sweated 


weep 


wept 


wept 




sweat 


sweat 


wet 


wet 


wet 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


win 


won 


won 


swell 


swelled 


swelled 


wind 


wound 


wound 






swollen 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 


swim 


swam 


swum 


write 


wrote 


written 


swing 


swimg 


swung 









Exercise 195 

Fill in the blanks in these sentences with the prin- 
cipal parts of the verbs given below : 

1. I it now. 2. Yesterday I it. 3. I have 



■it. 



swmg 

slay 

see 

read 

lose 



sweep 

sling 

set 

seek 

tell 



sell 

forget 

bear 

bend 

knit 



lay 

lead 

feed 

bind 

cut 



hit 

leave 

grind 

bite 

lend 
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Exercise 196 

Fill in the blanks in these sentences with the prin- 
cipal parts of the verbs given below : 



1. INOW 

grow 


' 11 . i 

abide 


:. 1 esieraa 
weep 


sit 


«5. 11 ni 

spring 


learn 


hurt 


speak 


swell 


shine 


Ue 


go 


think 


sink 


stand 


feel 


begin 


smell 


slide 


run 


dwell 


fly 


swing 


stick 


sing 



Note. — Much drill is recommended on the principal parts of 
the irregular verbs. It is suggested that it be the subject of spelling 
lessons. Sometimes give the past tense form or the past participle 
form and ask the pupils to supply the other two forms. The best 
way is to give sentences involving the correct use of the different 
forms. 

1S8 
Correct Usage of Verbs 

1. Awake, wake. 

Awake is an intransitive verb; wake is a transitive 
verb. 

He awoke at five o'clock. 
He woke me at five o'clock. 

2. Bid. 

Bidj as first given in the list, is used in ordering or in 
greeting. 

He hade me go. He hade us farewell. 

The other verb, hid, is used in making an offer at an 
auction. 

He bid twenty dollars for the table. 
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3. Ftee, Fly, Flow. 

Flee is used of persons who run. 
The men fled for their lives. 

Fly is used of birds. It is also used of living beings, 
when they imitate birds, as in going through the air in 
an airship. 

The crow flew over the house. 

The kite flew up in the air. 

We flew over the road in the automobile. 

Flow is a regular verb and so is not included in the 
list. It is used in speaking of liquids. Overflow is used 
in the same way. 

The nver flowed north. 

The bank of the river was overflmved. 

4. Got. 

The past participle of the verb get is either got or 
gotten. But the shorter form, goty is being more used 
now. 

How much money have you got from the sale? 

Be careful not to use the verb got with the verb have 
in a sentence like this : 

I have got a pencil with me. 

You should say : 

I have a pencil with me. 

Have is used to mean possess; have got is used to mean 
have secured or have gained. 
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5. Hang. 

The regular verb hang is used of hanging on a gallows. 
The irregular verb hang is used of hanging on a line. 

He was hanged for murder. 

The picture was hung on the wall. 

Exercise 197 

Use the correct form of one of the verbs in the paren- 
theses, in these sentences: 

1. The airship (flee, fly, flow) like a bird in the air. 

2. The noise of the engine {awake, wake) him in the 
morning. 

3. To save suflfering the penalty of remorse, he (hang) 
himself. 

4. For years the river has (flee, fly, flow) in the same 
course. 

5. You have (get) to stop that noise for I (have, have 
got) a headache. 

6. At the auction father (bid) two dollars for the chif- 
fonier. 

7. The guilty man tried to (fly, flee, flow) from the 
poUceman. 

8. My neighbor (Aa«, has got) a new automobile. 

9. The butcher (hang) the meat on the hook. 

10. (Awake, wake) me at five o'clock if you (awake, wake) 
as early. 

11. Soon after we had (bid) him good-by, we saw him 
board the train. 

12. I told the grocer that if he (has, has got) any good 
beef, I (has, has got) the money to pay for it. 

13. They (hang) the painting by Rembrandt in the art 
gallery. 
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14. An automobile (flee, fly, flow) past us ; it was evi- 
dently (flee, fly, flaw)ing from the mounted police. 

15. (Flee, fly, flaw) as a bird to yon mountain. 

6. Lay, Lie. 

Lay is a transitive verb, and it means to place. 
Lie is an intransitive verb, and it means to recline. 

Now I lay the book on the table ; yesterday I laid it 
there ; to-morrow I shall lay it there. 

Now I lie down to rest ; yesterday I lay down ; to- 
morrow I shall lie down. 

7. Rise, Raise. 

Rise is an intransitive verb, and it means to get up. 
Raise is a transitive verb, and it means to lift up. 

The sun rises; it rose yesterday ; it will rise again. 
I raise the book ; I raised it ; I shall raise it. 

8. Set, Sit. 

Set is used in two ways : as a transitive verb meaning 
to put, and as an intransitive verb when speaking of the 
Sim and moon. 

He set the plate on the table. 
The Sim set at seven o'clock. 
Set the hen on the eggs. 

Sit is an intransitive verb and the meaning is clear. 

She sai in the chair. 

She has sat there for an hour. 

Exercise 198 

Use the correct form of the verbs in parentheses, in 
these sentences: 
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1. (Lay, lie) the book on the table before you {lay, 
lie) down. 

2. I was (lay, Ke)ing in the hammock and did not 
(raise, rise), 

3. I had (lay, lie) down for an hour when it was time 
to (raise, rise). 

4. Shakespeare (lay, lie) the scene of " The Merchant 
of Venice '' in Italy. 

5. At the (raise, rise)ing of the curtain a large dog was 
(lay, lie)mg on the stage floor. 

6. Before the sun (raise, rise) I expect my bread will 
(raise, rise). 

7. At the (raise, m6)ing of the sun they (raise, rise) 
the flag. 

8. (Set, sit) the hen before you (set, sit) down. 

9. The rooster (awake, wake) us before the sun (raise, 
rise). 

10. He (raise, rise) himself on his arm, looked out of 
the window, and then {raise, rise) from bed. 

11. When we (set, sit) sail for New York, I was (lay, lie)mg 
in the cabin. 

12. (Set, sit) down or (lay, lie) down. 
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Conjugation 

The Verb hear 

ACTIVE VOICE — INDICATIVE MOOD 

Present Tense 

SlNOULAB PlUBAL 

I hear We hear 

You hear You hear 

He hears They hear 
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Past Tense 


SlMGULAB 


Plubal 


I heard 


We heard 


You heard 


You heard 


He heard 


They heard 




Future Tense 


I shall hear 


We shall hear 


You will hear 


You will hear 


He will hear 


They will hear 




Present Perfect Tense 


I have heard 


We have heard 


You have heard 


You have heard 


He has heard 


They have heard 




Past Perfect Tense 


I had heard 


We had heard 


You had heard 


You had heard 


He had heard 


They had heard 



Future Perfect Tense 

I shall have heard We shall have heard 

You will have heard You will have heard 

He will have heard They will have heard 



PASSIVE VOICE — INDICATIVE MOOD 
Present Tense 



SmOXTLAR 

I am heard 
You are heard 
He is heard 



Plubal 

We are heard 
You ai^e heard 
They are heard 
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Past Tense 

SiMOULAB Plural 

I was heard We were heard 

You were heard You were heard 

He was heard They were heard 

Future Tense 

I shall be heard We shall be heard 

You will be heard You will be heard 

He will be heard They will be heard 

Present Perfect Tense 

I have been heard We have been heard 

You have been heard You have been heard 

He has been heard They have been heard 

PcLst Perfect Tense 

I had been heard We had been heard 

You had been heard You had been heard 

He had been heard They had been heard 

Future Perfect Tense 

I shall have been heard We shall have been heard 

You will have been heard You will have been heard 
He will have been heard They will have been heard 

The Tense Auxiliaries 

The future tense — shall in the first person. 

vrill in the second and third 
persons. 

The present perfect tense — have in all but the 

third person singular. 
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The past perfect tense — had throughout. 

The future perfect tense — shall have in the first 

person ; will have in 
the second and third 
persons. 

All the perfect tenses use the past participle. 
The perfect tenses of the passive also use the past 
participle of the verb be. 

Exercise 199 

Make sentences using the passive voice of these 
verbs in the tenses indicated: 

1. lay — present perfect. 2. swing — past. 3. for- 
get — future. 4. sell — present. 5. knit — past perfect. 
6. grind — future perfect. 7. cut — past. 8. lay — 
present perfect. 9. finish — future perfect. 10. lead 

— future. 11. bite — past. 12. tell — present perfect. 
13. lose — past perfect. 14. see — present. 15. hang 

— future. 

160 

Conjugation of the Verb be 

ACTIVE VOICE — INDICATIVE MOOD 

Present Tense 

Singular Plural 

I am We are 

You are You are 

He is They are 

Past Tense 
I was We were 

You were You were 

He was They were 
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Future Tense 

SiNQULAB Plural 

I shall be We shall be 

You will be You will be 

He will be They will be 

Present Perfect Tense 

I have been We have been 

You have been You have been 

He has been They have been 

Past Perfect Tense 

I had been We had been 

You had been You had been 

He had been They had been 

Future Perfect Tense 

I shall have been We shall have been 

You will have been You will have been 

He will have been They will have been 

161 
Inflection for the Imperative Mood 

There is no inflection for the imperative mood since 
it is never used except in the second person and the 
form is the same in both the singular and plural. A 
command must always be given in the present tense, 
so this further limits inflection. The only change is 
from the active to the passive: 

Hear 
Be heard 
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Inflection for the Subjunctive Mood 

The subjunctive has only four tenses : Present, Past, 
Present Perfect, and Past Perfect. The inflection is 
very limited, for in most cases the forms are those used 
in the indicative. 

Inflected Forms of the Verb hear 
Subjunctive 

ACTIVE 
Present Tense 

SmouLAB. Plubal 

I hear We hear 

You hear You hear 

He hear They hear 

Present Perfect Tense 

SiNGUiAB Plubal 

I have heard We have heard 

You have heard You have heard 
He have heard They have heard 

PASSIVE 
Present Tense 

SiNOULAB Plubal 

I be heard We be heard 

You be heard You be heard 

He be heard They be heard 

From these forms you can determine wherein there 
are any changes from the indicative. Other forms 
correspond to the indicative. 
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Ex. He hears the music. (Indicative.) 
if he hear the music. (Subjunctive.) 
He has heard the music. (Indicative.) 
If he have heard the music. (Subjunctive.) 

In most cases, the conjunctions if, lest, or though need 
to be supplied before these verb forms. 

The subjunctive forms for the verb be are these : 

Prbsent Past Pbesent Perfect Past Perfect 

Jr^^^' ^ , \ be were have been had been 

We, you, they J 

162 

Uses of the Subjunctive 

1. In independent sentences. 

To express a wish. Ex. May he live long. 

2. In dependent clauses. 

In a condition that is doubtful or untrue. 

If I were you, I should not go. (Untrue.) 
If he be absent, the vote is lost. (Doubtful.) 

Note. — In a condition where there is some probabiUty 
that it is true, the indicative is used. 

If the weather is good, we shall go. 
Exercise 200 

Tell which of the verbs in these sentences are in the 
indicative mood and which are in the subjunctive 
mood, and explain why. Also name all the tenses. 

A fox was caught in a trap and lost his tail. He was 
ashamed of his appearance and wished that he might die. 
" Would that I had been more careful ! " said he. " How- 
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ever, if it be impossible to remedy matters, why not make 
the best of it?" 

So he called a council of all the foxes and urged the others 
to follow his example. " If you only knew," said he, " the 
ease and comfort I enjoy in moving about, you would not 
hesitate. I should not have believed it, myself, if I had 
not tried it. If you would reason it out, you would see 
that a tail is ugly, inconvenient, and unnecessary. Would 
that I could make you see it! If you could only profit 
by my experience, you would rid yourselves of this burden 
and cut off your tails." 

Thereupon one of the oldest stepped forward and said : 
" I think, my friend, if there had been any chance of your 
recovering your own tail, you would not have advised us to 
part with ours." 

(Adapted from iEsop.) . 

163 
Agreement of Verb with Subject 

1. I go to school. 

2. You go to school. 

3. He goes to school. 

4. The boy goes to school. 

5. We go to school. 

6. They go to school. 

7. The girls go to school. 

The inflection of a verb does not necessarily tell what 
the person or number is. Go may be the form for 
different persons and niunbers. However, we know 
that, in the present tense, the first person is always go, 
the second person is go, the third person singular is 
goes, and the third person plural is go. 

In these sentences, tell what person each pronoun 
and each verb is. Also tell what number each is. 
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You will find that they follow this rule : 

A verb always agrees with its subject in person and 
number. 

Exercise 201 

Follow the rule for agreement by choosing the right 
word in the parentheses in these sentences : 

1. The aim of all the scholars (is, are) to excel in their 
lessons. 2. You pupils {waSy were) expected to be on time. 
3. Every one of the men (Aas, have) a full equipment of 
tools. 4. Either Lawrence or William {is, are) to get 
the prize. 5. The curious phenomena {was, were) observed 
by many people. 6. The man and his wife {was, were) 
waiting for the train. 7. {Show, shows) me the way to 
get out of the school. 8. We who live in the city {enjoy, 
enjoys) a trip into the country. 9. They who watched 
the sports {remember, remembers) how exciting the mile run 
{was, were), 10. Get me one of the magazines that {is, 
are) lying on the table. 

Exercise 202 

Make sentences using these verb forms and look out 
for agreement : 

dares has broken divide 

were read have seen beats 

race sit were worn 

was eaten are caught have paid 

164 



breaks 
are carried 
studies 
is driven 



was spent 
wear 
has tried 
arranges 



Special Rules for Agreement 

1. The flock of sheep was grazing on the hill. 

2. The committee were all agreed on the plan. 

3. The men and women worked together. 
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4. Each man and woman was given work to do. 

5. Every man and woman was given work. 

6. Many a man and woman has to work hard. 

7. His chmn and playmate (meaning one boy) has come. 

8. Either the boy or the girl is needed. 

9. Neither the boy nor the girl is needed. 

10. Either John or his brothers are going. 

11. Neither the other girls nor Edith was hurt. 

12. The men who are at work on the house live near. 

Notice the number of the subjects and verbs : 

1. Flock is a collective noun, here used as 
singular. 

2. Committee is a collective noun, here used as 
plural, to refer to the individual members of the com- 
mittee. 

3. The two subjects make the entire subject plural. 

4. The adjective each makes the compound subject 
singular. 

5. 6. The adjectives are used just as in the fourth 
sentence. 

7. The two nouns in the compound subject both 
refer to one person, so the subject is singular. 

8, 9. With either — or and neither — nor^ the 
subject is singular if the two nouns are both singular. 
The action of the verb is carried out by only one of the 
persons. 

10, 11. With either — or and neither — nor, if the 
number of the nouns in the subject differs, the verb 
agrees in number with the person of the noun nearest 
to it. 

12. Are is plural. Who has no number, but since it 
agrees with its antecedent w£n, it must be plural. 
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From these examples, we form these rules : 

1 . Usually a collective noun takes the singular of the verb, 
but when the individual members are considered, the plural 
is used. Ex. Sentences 1 and 2. 

2. Usually a compound subject using and takes a plural 
verb. Ex. Sentence 3. 

3. A compound subject preceded by the adjectives eachj 
every, and many a takes a singular verb. Ex. Sentences 
4, 5, 6. 

4. A compound subject in which the two nouns refer to 
the same person takes a singular verb. Ex. Sentence 7. 

5. A compound subject using either — or, neither — 
nor, or or or nor alone, takes a singular verb when both 
nouns are singular. Ex. Sentences 8 and 9. 

6. A compound subject in which the nouns differ in num- 
ber takes the number of the verb according to the number of 
the noun nearest to the verb. Ex. Sentences 10 and 11. 

7. The verb in a subordinate clause which uses a rela- 
tive pronoun, agrees in number with the antecedent of the 
relative pronoun. Ex. Sentence 12. 

Exercise 203 

Follow these rules for agreement by choosing the 
right word in the parentheses: 

1. Neither James nor his playmates {go, goes) to school 
to-day. 2. Either you or your friends (is, are) allowed to 
skate on that pond. 3. Many a hard-working boy and 
girl {has, have) earned money to buy {his, their) own clothes. 

4. The secretary and treasurer {has, have) made his report. 

5. They who {laugh, laughs) last laugh loudest. 6. The 
Senate {listen, listens) to the committee reports. 7. Every 
book and magazine {was, were) lying on the table. 8. 
Every boy and girl who {studies, study) {his, their) lessons 
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hard may go early. 9. The committee (wasj were) planning 
the work for their successors. 10. Neither the teachers 
nor the Principal (understand, understands) now what caused 
the accident. 

166 
Usage of Auxiliaries 

In the study of conjugation, we have found the uses 
of the auxiliaries hxis, have, had, shall, and vrill to make 
tense forms. 

Now we shall consider the usage of two of these — 
shall and vrilL We shall also study these others: 
should, would, may, might, and can. 

Shall, will 

1. In the future tenses, use 

Shall in the first person. 

Will in the second and third persons. 

We shall go. 
They wiU go. 

2. To express determination, use 

Will in the first person, 

Shall in the second and third persons, 

I will do it and you shall not stop me. 
He shall be made do it. 

3. In asking a question, use 

Shall in the first person. 

Whichever form — in the second and third persons 
— would be used to answer the question. 
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Shall I go? 

Shall you go? (Answer: Yes, I shaU.) 

Will he go? (Answer: Yes, he wilL) 

4. To express willingness^ use 

Will in all the persons. 

I mil go, if you wish. 
He mil go, if you wish. 

Exercise 204 
Use either shall or will in these sentences : 

1. Go away; I be let alone. 2. To-morrow we 

go to the fair. 3. When we meet again? 



4. you go, if I ? 5. I have you obey me. 

6. When we begin the work ? 7.1 be grateful if 

you help me. 8. Mary says she not go if it 

rains. 9. you finish at nine o'clock? 10. I 

expect you at dinner? 11. she find the cream in the 

pantry? 12. you assist me? 13. I am afraid 

you get lost. 14. The one who guess the riddle 

first get a prize. 15. My mind is made up that I 

do my best. 

Exercise 205 

Complete this dialogue : 

Edith. Helen have her party to-morrow night. 

Mary. you go if you are invited? 

E. I am invited and go. you? 

M. I don't know whether mother let me. 

E. Now that you know that I go, you go? 

M. Yes. But I fear it be a cold night. 

E. you wear your new dress? 
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M. I wear mine if you wear yours. 

E. I simply not go if you not agree to wear 

yours. 

M. I hope they dance at the party. 

E. What they have for music if they dance? 

M. Helen probably play the piano, and Florence 

and Jane probably play their mandolins. 

E. you stay if they dance? 

M. I am determined that they not know that I 

do not dance well, so I do my best, hoping they 

not notice how poorly I do. 

E. we meet at eight o'clock? 

M. Yes. John says he take us in his automobile. 

E. Fine. he have room for both of us? 

M. Surely. Promise me you be ready at eight. 

166 

Should, Would 

The auxiliaries should and would usually follow the 
same rules as shall and vdll. What are they? 

In subordinate clauses, expressing a condition, use 

Should in all the persons, when the condition has to 
do with future time. 

If I should go, I will meet you. 

If you should go, send for me. 

If he should ask for me, send for me. 

Would in all persons, if the condition has to do with 
the willingness of the subject. 



If I woidd go, would you? 
If you would go, I would. 
If he would go, would you? 
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Exercise 206 

Use either should or would in these sentences : 

1. I think you know better. 2. If it snow, 

the party have to be postponed. 3. If we go, 

you join us? 4. You make up your mind to 

go. 5. If they call for you, you be ready? 

6. I promised her it not happen again. 7. The 

boys have been scolded for neglecting their work. 

8. I was afraid you not get there. 9. the cake 

be put in the oven? 10. we add milk to the dough? 

11. you be afraid if you go alone? 12. I was 

sure they accept the invitation. 13. They not 

be allowed to join the club. 14. If I call with my 

pony, you go to ride? 15. They judge by your 

appearance that you are careless in dress. 

167 
May, Might, Can, Could 

1. May expresses permission or possibility. 

He may go if he wish. 
May I sharpen my pencil? 
He may be able to do it. 

2. Might is the past tense of may. 

He asked if he might have a pencil. 
I asked if I might go. 
He thought he might go. 

Note. — Don't use might to mean could. 

3. Can expresses ability. 

He can lift the heavy weight. 
You can read that book, but you may not, for 
I shall not give you permission. 
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4. Covld is the past tense of can. 
I asked him if he coidd lift the weight. 

Exercise 207 

Use mayy might, can, or could in these sentences : 

1. we expect you to-morrow if you get 

away? 2. You go to the play, but you buy 

tickets in advance? 3. I have another piece of 

cake ? 4. the boys beat the girls in a spelling match ? 

5. I take you with me if you go. 6. I won- 
dered if you have gone. 7. They have gone 

yesterday if the rain had not prevented. 8. You 

have done better if you had tried. 9. I wished to find out 

if he play the piano. 10. 1 have played in the 

game yesterday? 

Exercise 208 

Complete this dialogue : 

Pupil. My pencil is {broke, broken) . — ^ — I have another 
one? 

Teacher. You if you find one in the box. 

P. I not find one yesterday. 

T. You not have found one yesterday, but you 

to-day. 

P. I change my seat so that I see the 

board? 

T. You — — . I see what you have in your hand? 

P. It is only an eraser. John said I use it. 

T. I trust you in another seat? 

P. Yes. I see better in a front seat. 

T. Very well. When you have finished your copying, 

I ask you to read it to the class. Now you be 

seated. 
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168 
The Progressive and Emphatic Forms 

1. The boy runs. 

2. The boy is running. 

3. The city was attacked. 

4. The city was being attacked. 

The verb in the first sentence shows the action as 
something that happens in the present time and at one 
time. 

The verb in the second sentence shows action that is 
continued. 

The third verb shows action at one time in the past. 
It is in the passive voice. 

The fourth verb shows continued or progressive 
action. It is in the passive voice. 

The progressive form of the verb shows continued 
action. The form is made by prefixing the proper form 
of the auxiliary be to the present participle of the verb. 

He is running; he wa^ running; he will be running; he 
has been rwnning; etc. 

1. I do wish to go. 

2. He does like the game. 

3. He did ward to go. 

4. You did show a lot of pluck. 

The emphatic form of the verb is used to express 
greater force in a statement. It is made by prefixing 
the correct forme of the verb do to the root of the verb. 
It is used in only the present and past tenses. 

Explain how the four sentences above illustrate the 
emphatic form. 
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Exercise 209 

Change the verbs in these sentences to the progres- 
sive form : 

1. Two boys play in the fields. 2. The girls were 
defeated by the boys. 3. We were shown the pictures in 
the art gallery. 4. The lion snarled at the keeper. 
5. We shall bake the bread. 6. The professor lectures to 
the students. 7. The lessons were recited in the class- 
room. 8. The trumpet blows mess call. 9. A line of 
soldiers forms. 10. Each is given his rations. 

Exercise 210 

Change the verbs in these sentences to the emphatic 
form: 

1. Govern your tongue. 2. The soldiers showed great 
courage. 3. I like roast turkey. 4. We tried hard to 
raise the money. 5. How the audience cheered when the 
President spoke! 6. I enjoy a play with humor in it. 
7. Finally they agreed to arbitrate the case. 8. The boys 
certainly make a lot of noise. 9. How they jumped and 
stamped ! 10. You need a new pair of shoes. 



The Gerund 

1. Writing is taught in school. 

2. Being praised is encouraging. 

3. His having won encouraged the others. 

4. The fact of my having been injured aroused pity. 

All the italicized words in these sentences are used as 
nouns. In the first three sentences, they are sub- 
stitutes for a noun subject. In the last sentence, they 
are used as, the object of a preposition. 
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But in every ease the words come from verbs. Since 
each has a form ending in ing, we might expect to call 
them participles. 

But we have found that participles are used like 
adjectives. We might call these, then, by the name 
of verbal nouns. Verbal nouns are given the name of 
gerunds. 

A gerund is a verbal noun formed by adding ing to the 
Toot of the verb. 

Notice the difference between a participle and a 
gerund : 

1. The man, walking down the street, had a fall. 

2. Walking is a good exercise. 

Walking, in the first sentence, has no noun use; it 
modifies the noun man as an adjective. In the second 
sentence, walking acts as the subject of the sentence ; 
and it therefore is used as a noun. 

The gerund has four forms, as shown in the four 
sentences above : 





Present 


Pebpbct 


Active Voice 


doing 


having done 


Passive Voice 


being done 


having been done 



Study again the four sentences, and find which form 
of the gerund is used in eacli one. 

Exercise 211 

In these sentences explain why some forms are pari- 
ticiples and others gerunds : 

1. I enjoy walking. 2. Walking through the fields, 
I study the flowers and birds. 3. The birds, having 
built their nests, go in search of food. 4. They do this 
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for their young, to assist in their feeding. 5. It is inter- 
esting to watch them feeding their young. 6. Holding 
a worm in her bill, the mother bird puts it into the open 
mouth of a young bird. 7. Their having been fed quiets 
the young birds. 8. They stop their peeping. 9. Hav- 
ing been filled with food, they go to sleep. 10. Having 
watched this feeding for a few minutes, I walk on. 

170 
Parsing a Verb 
There are two classes of verb forms: verbs and 
verbals. They may be parsed separately. Verbals 
include Participles, Infinitives, and Gerunds. 

Parsing the Verb 

1. He looked tired after he had lifted the rock. 

2. The man was chosen from many applicants. 





looked 


had lifted 


was chosen 


Class 


Copulative 
Regvilar 


Transitive 
Regular 


Transitive 
Irregular 


Pmncipal 
Parts 


look 

looked 

looked 


lift 

lifted 

lifted 


choose 

chose 

chosen 


Voice 


Active 


Active 


Passive 


Mood 


Indicative 


Indicative 


Indicative 


Tense 


Past 


Past Perfect 


Past 


Person 


Third 


Third 


Third 


Number 


Singular 


Singular 


Singular 


Use 


Is predicate 
of the sub- 
ject he. 

Takes the 
predicate 
adjective 
tired 


Is predicate of the 

subject he 
Takes the direct 

object rock 


Is predicate of the 
subject man 
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Note. — In the chart above, the term class includes 
transitive, intransitive, copulative verbs; and regular and 
irregular verbs. 

In considering itse, show the relationship of the verb to 
the rest of the sentence, but do not tell its modifiers. 

171 
Parsing the Verbals 

1. The fire, seen from a distance, was spectacular. 

2. He seemed to have reached the goal. 

3. Being defeated should not discourage one. 





seen 


to have reached 


being defeated 


Class 


Participle 


Infinitive 


Gerund 


Tense 


Past 


Perfect 


Present 


Voice 


Passive 


Active 


Passive 


Verb prom 
Which It 
Came 


see 


reach 


defeat 


Use 


Introduces 
participial 
phrase 
seen from a 
distance 


Introduces the 
phrase, and takes 
object, goal 


Used as subject 
of verb, should 
discourage 



Exercise 212 
Parse the verbs and verbals in these sentences : 

A miser, who wished to make sure of his property, sold 
all his holding and converted it into a great lump of gold. 
When this had been hid in a hole in the ground, he planned 
on going here every day to inspect it. The curiosity of 
one of his workingmen having been aroused, and suspect- 
ing the presence of treasure in this spot, the workingman 
went to the spot and stole it. Soon the miser had returned. 
Finding the place empty, he began to weep and tear his 
hair. A neighbor, having witnessed the weeping, said: 
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" Be troubled no longer. Take a stone and having put 
it in the same place, think that it is your lump of gold. For, 
since you had never meant to use it, the one will do you as 
much good as the other." 

The worth of money is not in the possessing of it, but 
in the using of it. 

{Adapted from iEsop.) 
172 

Common Errors 

Exercises to Correct Speech Errors 

(Figures used in parentheses indicate page,) 

1. Case of subject of verb (p. 177). 

a. {They J them) are mine. 6. {She, her) is going. c. 
(/, me) and {he, him) are going. (Is the order of subjects 
right?) d. {We, us) are the boys you want. 

2. Case of predicate noun or pronoun (pp. 177, 191). 

a. It was (/, me) who went. 6. That girl you saw 
was (/, me). c. (TTAo, whom) is it over there? d. That's 
{hey him), e. Was it {they, them)? /. Is it {she, her)? 

3. Object of verb or preposition ; the case (p. 181). 

a. The men gave {he, him) and (/, me) an orange. b. 
All of {we, us) children went. c. Let you and (/, m£) have 
it. d. Are you going with {she, her) and (/, me)? e. 
All of the boys, including John and (/, me), went. 

4. Wrong pronoun (p. 190). 

a. I can't find the example {what, which, that) is to be 
done. 6. The man {who, which, that) wanted a coat has left 
the store, c. The dog {who, which, that) was sick is better. 

5. Agreement of pronoun (p. 193). 

a. Each girl is to show {her, their) work. 6. Neither 
of the boys had {his, their) books. c. I will tell each 
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pupil what (Ae, they) must do. d. The girl {who, whom) 
you saw in the store has gone. e. The boys (who, whom) 
I have depended upon have gone. /. (Who, whom) shall 
I send? g. There (is, are) enough pencils. 

6. Demonstrative adjectives (p. 197). 

a. I don't like {this, these, them) kind of apples. 6. 
{Those, them) girls kept pushing the line. c. I prefer 
{that, those, them) kind of shoes. d. Are {them, those) the 
examples we are to do? 

7. Agreement of verb with subject (p. 252). 

a. He {don't, doesn't) need any help. b. It {donH 
doesn't) matter. c. {Ain't, isn't, aren't) those pictures 
pretty? d. He {aint, isn't) there. e. He {don't, doesn't) 
want it. /. Neither of us {has, have) it. gf. Each of the 
houses (was, were) painted white. h, {Don't, doesn't) she 
look pretty? 

8. Present and past tense of the verb (p. 237). 

a. He {give, gave) me a boat. fe. I {run, ran) all the 
way home last night. c. We {sit, sat) there for a long time. 
d, I went to him and he {ask, asked) me for my card. 

9. Past tense and past participle (p. 237). 

a, I {done, did) it. b. My pencil is {broke, broken). 
c. Has the bell {rang, rung)? d. They {did, done) their 
best. e. We had {went, gone) a long way. /. He had 
{ran, run) away. g. Meat should be {ate, eaten) slowly. 
A. We were {took, taken) for a ride. i. I {see, saw, seen) 
him when he {did, done) it. j. He {swam, swum) almost 
a mile. 

10. The incorrect verb. 

a. May I {sit, set) in the back seat? 6. May William 
{take, bring) his book home when he goes? c. She was 
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{laying, lying) down. d. George (le/i, Ut) me take his 
book. e. Henry was (sitting, setting) on the doorstep. 
/. Did she (learn, teach) you anything? 

11. The mood of the verb (p. 224). 

a. If I (loos, were) you, I wouldn't go. 6. If it (wasnH, 
werenH) for losing a chance to get a prize, I would go home, 
c. This cake is not as good as it would be if it (was, were) 
lighter. 

12. Comparison of adjectives (pp. 201-203). 

a. This is the (beavMfulest, most beavMful) picture of all. 
6. We have (less, littler) sugar than the Porters have. c. Which 
feels (worse, worser)? d. Which is the (taller, tallest) of 
the two boys? e. To which of the two giris did you give 
(more, most) ? /. This book is the (better, best) of the two. 

13. Adjective and adverb confused (p. 209). 

a. He can see fairly (good, weU), b. Are you feeling 
quite (good, well) to-day? c. I (sure, surely) was tired 
out. d. I was pretty (near, nearly) used up. e. I was 
(some, somewhat) tired. /. (Wa^, were) you hurt (bad, 
badly)? g. I can do that (easy, easily). 

14. Preposition and conjunction (p. 216). 

a. Do it (as, like) I do. 6. It looks (like, as if) it (was 
were) going to rain. c. It seems (like, as if) this harness 
ought to fit the horse. 

15. Incorrect words. 

a. He (threw, throwed) the ball to me. 6. He was 
(drowned, drowneded). c. I (use, used) to go. d. I would 
(of, have) gone. e, I can find it (nowhere, no place). 
/. He followed me quite a (way, ways), g. The pipe had 
(burst, busted). 
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173 
The Main Thougbt in the Sentence 

1. An interesting story is told of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

2. He was a boy of seven years. 

3. A basket of grapes and figs lay on the table. 

4. The nurse had placed it there. 

5. Later in the day the basket was found empty. 

6. Saveria, the nurse, accused him of the theft. 

7. He denied it. 

8. However, he was put in a room and kept on bread 
and cheese for three days. 

9. On the fourth day, Panoria, a little friend of the 
family, came for a visit. 

10. During the day, this little friend confessed. 

11. She and Eliza, Napoleon's sister, had eaten the fruit. 

12. The mother questioned Napoleon. 

13. " Why did you not accuse your sister? " 

14. He made a noble reply. 

15. " I did suspect Eliza, but I said nothing about it." 

16. " What was your reason? " 

17. " I did not wish to bring trouble to the Uttle friend.'' 

These sentences each express an idea. 
The main idea in many sentences is to be found in 
the simple subject and predicate. But in other sen- 
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tences, some other words have to be added to the 
simple subject and predicate to make the main idea 
clear. In the sixth sentence, for example, the main idea 
would not be wholly clear if you had simply : Saveria 
accused. It would be necessary to add the word him. 

We call this main idea in the sentence by the name 
of base. (Review the lesson beginning on p. 143.) 

In the sentences above, the bases of the first six are 

as follows : 

1. Story is told. 

2. He was boy. 

3. Basket lay. 

4. Nurse had placed it. 

5. Basket was found. 

6. Saveria accused him. 

Find the main thought in the other sentences. 

The base, then, is the main thought of the sentence, ex- 
pressed in the fewest words possible. 

174 
Finding the Main Thought 

The main thought of a sentence has been called 
what? To find it, study the sentence tb see what may 
be omitted without losing the main idea. 

In the first sentence in the last lesson, the word 
interesting describes the story, but is not needed to 
get the main thought. The words of Napoleon Bona- 
parte tell about whom the story is told, but this is not 
a part of the main idea of the sentence. What is left, 
then, is the base : A story is told. 

Study the other sentences in the last lesson in the 
same way. ' 
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Exercise 213 
Try to find the base in each of these sentences : 

1. Worn boards, ragged walls, and the ribs of the fire- 
place meet your eyes. 

2. Over the fireplace are strung three rows of birds' 



3. Amid such surroundings, my simple breakfast was 
eaten alone. 

4. My friend and companion was not yet awake. 

5. The Uttle herd stood for a moment on the bank. 

6. In the narrow strait between the rocks and mainland, 
the water was shallow. 

7. Farther back, on higher mounds, were groups of the 
inhabitants. 

8. These inhabitants were principally women. 

9. They were very busily watching us. 

10. We pushed the boat ashore on some rocks, climbed 
the hill, and entered the village. 

11. Near the center of the place, a large, two-story 
building was seen. 

12. This building was used for the storage of fish. 

13. One Uttle girl with auburn curls appeared. 

14. Her blue eye and tan cheek made sunshine in the 
doorway. 

15. Under that glorious sky, the scenery had a charm for 
me. 

16. Westward, beyond the headland, rose the blue 
mountain-wall. 

17. Upon reaching the hut, I rapped on the door. 

18. I sought for the key and found it in a hiding-place. 

19. Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own. 

20. The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose. 
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21. Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha. 

22. Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands. 

23. Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow. 

24. Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name. 

25. Somewhat back from the village-street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 

From your school reader or history or geography 
find other sentences and study them to find the main 
thought in each sentence. 

176 

Building the Sentence 

We have found that each sentence is built upon a 
main thought or base. Now we shall begin with a base 
and see how the sentence is built. Let us study the 
following base and sentence : 

Base : Girl picked flowers. 

Sentence : During recess a little girl in the third grade 
picked some pretty flowers in the field. 

We get the main thought in the base. Then the 
other words which are added tell these things : 

During recess — tells when she picked the flowers. 
Little — tells what kind of girl she was. 
In the third grade — tells what girl it was. 
Some and pretty — tell how many and what kind of 
flowers they were. 

In the field — tells where she picked the flowers. 
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In our study of grammar, we call the groups of words 
during recess, in the third grade, and in the field phrases. 
We also call little, some, and pretty adjectives. 

In the base, we shall usually find a noun or pronoun 
in the simple subject, and a verb in the simple predicate. 
But the verb may need some other word like a rioun, 
adjective, or pronoun to make the main idea clear. 

All other additional words, phrases, or clauses, how- 
ever, are not needed to get the main thought. 

So it is seen that to build a sentence, we begin with 
the base and add words, phrases, or clauses. 

Now let us build other sentences, starting each time 
from a given base. 

1. Base: Boy went fishing. 
Add these ideas : 

1. What kind of boy? 

2. When did he go? 

3. Where did he go? 

4. For what did he go fishing? 

2. Base : Man sowed field. 
Add these ideas : 

1. What sort of man? 

2. Carrying what? 

3. Sowed with what ? 

4. Sowed when? 

3. Base : Navigator discovered America. 
Add these ideas : 

1. What was his name? 

2. Sailing from where ? 

3. Discovered it when? 
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4. Base : Paul Revere started. 
Add these ideas : 

1. Started from where? 

2. Started for where? 

3. After what signal? 

5. Base : Cotton is raised and shipped. 
Add these ideas : 

1. Is raised where? 

2. Shipped where? 

3. Shipped how? 

6. Base : Girls walked. 
Add these ideas : 

1 . How many girls ? 

2. What kind of girls? 

3. Walked how? 

4. Walked when? 

5. Walked from where and to where? 

Exercise 214 

Now make complete sentences, having them as long 
as you can, but keeping the ideas clear ; use these bases : 

1. Cows grazed. 2. Boys played. 3. General sur- 
rendered. 4. Sailors rowed. 5. Grocer sold sugar. 
6. Captain shouted. 7. Farmer reaped grain. 8. Robin 
sang. 9. Team played game. 10. Steamer arrived. 
11. Wind howled. 12. Boys seemed tired. 13. Ped- 
dler sold tea. 14. Fisherman had luck. 15. Man col- 
lected junk. 16. Fire burned house. 17. Engine puflfed. 
18. Automobiles collided. 19. Whistle blew. 20. Men 
stopped work. 
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176 
Variety in Sentence Btiilding 

In building sentences, variety is gained in three ways : 
in the choice of single words, in the choice of larger 
groups of words, and in the arrangement of words. 



VARIETY IN WORDS - 



SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 
' worthy 



1. Washington was a 



2. Benedict Arnold was an 



reputable 

famous [ man. 

renowned 

popular 

' unworthy 
disreputable 
infamous \ man. 
unrenowned 
unpopular 

In the first sentence, the adjective worthy has several 
words given which have the same meaning : reputable, 
famous, etc. In the second sentence, there are 
several words that have the same meaning as un- 
worthy. These are called synonyms. 

A synonym is a word that has the same meaning as 
another word. 

The adjectives in the second sentence have the 
opposite meaning to those in the first sentence. 

Unworthy is the opposite to worthy. 
Disreputable is the opposite to reputable, etc. 

Such words are called antonyms. 

An antonym is a word that has the opposite meaning to 
a given word. 
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Exercise 215 

Find the synonyms and antonyms in the following 
sentences and tell what part of speech each is : 

1. United we stand; divided we fall. 2. The ocean 
calls the sailor ; the sea beckons to the mariner. 3. The 
old, decrepit man hobbled along beside the youthful, vigorous 
lad. 4. Youth is hot and bold; Age is weak and cold. 

5. Youth, I do adore thee; Age, I do abhor thee. 

6. No man can serve two masters : for either he will hate 
the one and love the other, or else he wiU hold to the one 
and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. 

Exercise 216 

Improve these sentences by using sjoionyms where 
the words are repeated : 

1. We worked hard at our work. 2. The play was 
well played. 3. By her looks I judge she is well; she 
certainly looks well. 4. Your studies should be studied 
hard. 5. The brave man won a medal for his bravery. 

6. He assisted me in the work ; I appreciated his assistance. 

7. I asked for permission to go; I was permitted to go. 

8. Those who enjoy baseball get much enjoyment out 
of it. 9. The speaker made a good speech. 10. The 
mob mobbed the courthouse. 11. The jailer jailed the 
prisoner. 12. The peddler peddled his goods. 13. The 
carpet sweeper swept the room. 14. The umbrella mender 
mended a broken umbrella. 15. Please Ught the light. 

Exercise 217 

Make sentences, using synonyms for these words : 

victory strength dress courage 

•damage sadness attempt reply 





THE 


SENTENCE 


2 


enormous 


shouted 


weary 


concealed 


hindered 


witnessed 


amusement 


shelter 


indolent 


thankful 


improve 


diminish 


illuminate 


conduct 


gain 


resolve 


pleasure 


speech 


arrived 


gloom 


anger 


beauty 


masticate 


increased 
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Exercise 218 
Make sentences, using the antonyms of these words : 



peace 

repair 

opponent 

joyful 

denial 



frown 

lazy 

slavery 

kindness 

defensive 



rebuke 

ignorant 

success 

gloomy 

rejection 



temperate 

difficult 

accept 

rest 

width 



Exercise 219 



Make sentences, using each one of the words given 
and also its antonym : 



light 

emigrate 

hindrance 

last 

accept 



puU 

idle 

happiness 

front 

arrival 



many 

honest 

grief 

under 

weaken 



take 

friendly 

end 

ahead 

attack 



Exercise 220 



Find synonyms for the words in italics in these 
sentences : 

My neighborhood is perhaps exceptionally favorable as 
a breeding haunt for birds, owing to the abundance of fish- 
crows and red squirrels; and the season of which this 
chapter is mainly a chronicle seems to have been a black- 
letter one even for this place, for at least nine nests out of 
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every ten that I observed during that spring and summer 
failed of their proper issue. 

From the first nest that I notedy which was that of a 
bluebird, built (very imprudently I thought at the time) 
in a squirrel-hole in a decayed apple-tree, about the last of 
April, and which came to naughty even the mother-bird, 
I suspect, perishing by a violent death, — to the last, which 
was that of a snow-bird, observed in August, among the 
Catskills, deftly concealed in a mossy bank by the side of a 
road that skirted a wood, where the taU thimble-berries 
grew in abundance, and from which the last young one was 
taken, wheft. it was about half grown, by some nocturnal 
walker or daylight prowler, some UnJtoward fate seemed 
hovering about them. 

It was a season of calamities, of violent deaths, of pillage 
and massacre, among our feathered neighbors. For the 
first time I noticed that the orioles were not safe in their 
strong, pendent nests. These broods were started in the 
apple trees, only a few yards from the house, where, for 
previous seasons, the birds had nested without molestation; 
but this time the young were all destroyed when about half 
grown. Their chirping and chattering, which was so 
noticeable one day, suddenly ceased the next. The nests 
were probably plundered at night, and doubtless by the 
little red screech owl, which I know is a denizen of these 
old orchards. 

Burroughs : " Birds and Bees." 

Used by permission of and by special arrangement with Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

177 
Word Groups 

1. Then school will close. 

2. In an hour school will close. 

3. When an hour has gone, school will close. 
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1. The angry boy struck his plajrmate. 

2. The boy in anger struck his plajrmate. 

3. The boy who was angry struck his playmate. 

In the first sentence in each of these two groups of 
sentences, a single word is used, which in the other 
sentences has a group of words to take its place. In 
the second sentences, the group of words is a phrase ; 
and in the third sentences, the group is a clause. 

Exercise 221 

In these sentences, put phrases in place of the words 
in italics : 

1. The country mouse met the city mouse. 2. He ran 
swiftly, 3. There I saw a cow. 4. He §tarted homeward. 

5. Slowly the machine started. 6. I did not know where 
she was going. 7. When we looked up we saw a bright 
star. 8. I will tell why I was late. 9. Mother sent me 
then to the store. 10. The church bell is ringing now. 

Exercise 222 

In these sentences, put clauses in place of the words 
in italics : 

1. The tardy boy was rebuked. 2. The men behind 
were lost. 3. He left the burning house. 4. I saw the 
beautiful clouds. 5. The heavy weight broke the line. 

6. The old tree was bent over. 7. The vast audience 
broke into applause. 8. The men lagging behind were 
killed. 9. It is the early bird that catches the worm. 
10. The rear guard made a flank attack. 11. At Ch&teau 
Thierry the Americans made a perilous attack. 12. The 
courageous soldiers fought a successful battle. 
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Now let us add phrases and clauses to express ideas 
we wish to add to sentences. 

1. Base: Boy went fishing. 

Add: 

1. Phrase, to tell where : in the pond. 

2. Clause, to tell when : after he dug some bait. 

2. Base : Cornwallis surrendered. 
Add: 

1. Phrase, to tell when : after the baitle. 

2. Phrase, to tell to whom : to Washington. 

3. Clause, to tell who he was : who wa^ the British genercd. 

The finished sentences will read : 

1. After -he had dug some bait, the boy went fishing in the 
pond. 

After the battle, Cornwallis, who was the British general, 
surrendered to Washington. 

In the same way, build these sentences : 

1. Base : Workmen started. 

Add: 

1. Phrases, telling when and where. 

2. Clause, telling how they felt. 

2. Base : Pilgrims landed. 
Add: 

1. Clause, telling who they were. 

2. Phrases, telling when and where they landed. 

3. Base : Firemen hurried. 
Add: 

1. Clause, telling when. 

2. Phrase, telling where. 
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4. Base : Letter was sent. 

Add: 

1. Clause, teUing what letter. 

2. Phrase, telling where. 

3. Clause, telling when. 

Exercise 223 

Now build sentences upon these bases, adding words 
and groups of words, so that you have clear, interesting 
sentences : 

1. Carpenter built house. 2. Dog ran. 3. Lesson 
ended. 4. Waterfall was seen. 5. Store was kept. 
6. Ants built hill. 7. Indians buried dead. 8. Teacher 
read stdry. 9. Pictures showed scenes. 10. House was 
burned. 11. All watched fire. 12. Man saved child. 
13. Alarm was sounded. 14. Engines arrived. 15. None 
were lost. 

178 

Arrangement of Words 

We have been building sentences; now we shall 
consider the arrangement of the different words in the 
sentence. 

1. In the street John saw the dog. 

2. John saw the dog in the street. 

3. Looking over the fence, John saw the cow. 

4. John saw the cow looking over the fence. 

5: I had a delicious box of candy. 

6. I had a box of delicious candy. 

7. Straight for the bear he went. 

8. He went straight for the bear. 
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In these sentences, the arrangement of the words has 
made a great difiference in the meaning. The phrase in 
the first sentence may mean that John was in the 
street. In the second sentence, the same phrase means 
that the dog was in the street. 

In the third sentence, the phrase goes with the word 
John, and it means that John was looking over the 
fence. In the fourth sentence, it was the cow that was 
looking over the fence. 

In the fifth sentence, the box is made to be delicious. 

The seventh sentence puts the words straight for the 
hear ahead of the subject and predicate. This makes 
a sentence with more life. The reason is that whatever 
comes at the beginning of a sentence is given a promi- 
nent place and stands out as emphatic. The word 
straight is a strong word to put at the beginning. 

Here are some good things to think of in arranging 
the words in a sentence : 

1. Don't separate the simple subject too much from the 
predicate. 

The hoy, when the game was over, went home. 

Better say: When the gams was over, the boy went 
home. 

2. Put groups of words as near as possible to the words 
with which they go. 

The first sentence in the eight sentences given 
above does not place the words in the street rightly if 
it means that the dog was in the street. The second 
one does. 
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3. If you wish to bring out any word or words emphati- 
cally, place them at the beginning of the sentence. 

This we found out in the seventh sentence. We 
saw that the words straight for the bear were thus made 
emphatic. 

Exercise 224 

Study these sentences, and arrange them in a better 
way: 

1. John came, when he was called, into the house. 
2. The storm broke just as we reached the shore, with great 
violence. 3. I only want two dollars. 4. Shoes are re- 
paired and polished inside. 5. 1 had fun driving the horse 
on the wagon. 6. The umbrella was lost by a gentleman, 
which had a broken rib. 7. The boat at last came to the 
landing, which had been adrift. 8. The dinner was at- 
tended by many men, which had five courses. 9. The lady 
showed us the dog, who speaks French. 10. The book was 
on the table which we were studying. 

Exercise 225 

See if .you can tell why the words that begin these 
sentences are placed at the beginning : 

1. Quick as a flash the kitten jumped at the mouse. 
2. In an instant all was over. 3. Suddenly the train 
came in sight. 4. For a moment all seemed to be lost. 

5. For the fourth time I tell you to stop that noise. 

6. With lightning speed he cUmbed the mast. 7. Again 
and again he struggled to reach the top. 8. At last he 
reached k. 9. With a sigh of relief we watched him rescue 
the man in danger. 10. Just then we heard a rumbling 
noise. 
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179 
Combining Sentences 

1. The rose smells sweet. 

2. The violet smells sweet. 

3. The rose and violet smell sweet. 

4. John is going. 

5. Edith is going. 

6. John is going and Edith is going. 

7. The chalk is white. 

8. The blackboard is black. 

9. The chalk is white, but the blackboard is black. 

10. John got a good mark. 

11. He is a good scholar. 

12. John, who is a good scholar, got a good mark. 

13. We reached home. 

14. It. was raining then. 

15. It was raining when we reached home. 

The predicates in the first and second sentences are 
the same, so we may put them together, as in the third 
sentence. Another way of putting sentences together, 
when the predicates are alike, is the way it has been 
done in the sixth sentence, — by using the conjunc- 
tion and. 

But if there are ideas in the two sentences that are 
opposite in meaning, as we find in the seventh and 
eighth sentences, we use the conjunction but, as in the 
ninth sentence. 

In the twelfth and fifteenth sentences, we have com- 
bined the sentences by making one of the two a clause 
that is dependent on the main statement. 
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Exercise 226 

Combine these sentences by using the conjunction 
and or but : 

1. James Watt was a poor boy. Abraham Lincoln 
was a poor boy. 2. Washington was a good general. 
Washington was a good President. 3. John tried to save 
his cat. The cat was drowned. 4. John Adams was a 
President. Thomas Jefferson was a President. 5. WilUam 
McBanley was a Republican. Thomas Jefferson was a 
Democrat. 6. The sailor jumped into the sea. He 
reached the raft too late to save the drowning man. 7. A 
careless scholar lets his lessons go. An earnest student 
studies faithfully. 8. James enjoys arithmetic. He dis- 
likes spelling. 9. I peered into the window. There I 
saw an old gentleman sitting by the fire. 10. Work while 
you work. Play while you play. 

Exercise 227 

Combine these sentences by making one of them a 
dependent clause : 

1. Lincoln was assassinated. Lincoln was called the 
Martyr President. 2. The girl ran into the house. A 
dog was chasing her. 3. Irving lived in Tarrytown. 
Tarrytown is on the Hudson River. 4. Irving wrote 
** Rip Van Winkle." This story tells of the strange ad- 
venture of a man in the Catskill Mountains. 5. Many 
honors have been shown Peary. He discovered the North 
Pole. 6. A lantern was hung in the North Church. 
Paul Revere then started for Lexington. 7. You are 
late. What is the reason for it? 8. I had to go on an 
errand. My mother needed some meat. 9. I got to the 
store. I found it was closed. 10. I saw I was getting 
late. I hurried as fast as I could. 
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180 

The "and" Error 

1. It rained and we couldn't go to the picnic and so it 
was given up. 

2. I went to the store and bought a dress and then I left 
the store and went home. 

3. I went to the gymnasium yesterday and I do not like 
to play basketball. 

One of the commonest mistakes that is made in 
writing and in speaking sentences is the error of using 
too many ands in a sentence. The first two sentences 
show examples of this. 

A foot ruler is very different from a string of beads 
that is a foot long. The ruler is one united and vm- 
broken object. The string of beads is a number of 
objects, loosely connected by a string. A good sen- 
tence should be well united like the ruler, and not a 
loosely connected series of statements like the beads. 
We call the loosely connected sentence a loose sentence. 

A loose sentence is a sentence made up of a series of 
statements, loosely connected by ands. 

It is better to make a complex sentence out of the 
loose sentence, or to break up the sentence into more 
than one sentence. The first sentence might read like 
this: 

Since it rained we gave up the picnic. 

Or : It rained and we couldnH go to the picnic. So 
the picnic was given up. 

How would you improve the second sentence? 

The third sentence shows another error. There is 
only one and, but the mistake comes from having two 
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ideas that do not go together put in one sentence. The 
sentence is therefore not well united, and is said to lack 
unity. 

Unity in a sentence means that aU the parts are re- 
lated to one idea. 

In the third sentence, the idea of going to the gym- 
nasium is not necessarily related to the idea I do not 
lik^e to play basketball It would have been related if 
the first statement had been : I went to the gymnasium 
yesterday to play basketball. Then the conjunction 
would better have been but. 

Then the whole sentence will read : 

I went to the gymnasium yesterday to play basketball, 
but I do not like to play basketball. 

Another way of correcting such an error is to break 
up the sentence into two sentences. 

Exercise 228 
Now correct the following sentences : 

1. Lee met Grant at Appomattox Court House and sur- 
rendered and the Confederate army laid down their arms 
and this ended the Civil War. 

2. It was raining and I did not go to school and so I 
asked Mother if I might go over to Edith's house and she 
said that if I couldn't go to school of course I couldn't leave 
the house. 

3. When the whistle blew, the men began to come out 
of the factory and then a lot of factory girls came out and 
then I saw a group of boys who were running as fast as 
they could go and behind them were several older men and 
women who were walking fast but not running. 
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4. Yesterday I went shopping and I bought a new dress 
and then I went to a candy store and I bought some choco- 
late peppermints which cost me twenty cents and then I 
went to the Moving Picture show and I saw Mary Pick- 
ford and I enjoyed the play very much but I had to leave 
after I had stayed an hour because I had promised Mother 
to be home by five o'clock. 

5. I went to a dance last night and I had a fine time and 
I saw most of my friends there and I danced every dance 
and I wore my new dress but nobody spoke about it except 
Alice and she said it looked very well on me. 

Exercise 229 

Combine these sentences as far as it seems best, not 
necessarily into long sentences. Use as many different 
conjunctions as you can. 

Schwartz and Hans were the two elder brothers. They 
were very ugly men. They had overhanging eyebrows.. 
Their eyes were small and dull. These eyes were always 
half shut. You could not see into these eyes. You always 
fancied the eyes saw very' far into you. The two men Uved 
by farming the Treasure Valley. They were very good 
farmers. They killed everything that did not pay for its 
eating. They shot the blackbirds. The blackbirds pecked 
the fruit. They poisoned the crickets. The crickets ate 
the crumbs in the kitchen. They smothered the cicadas. 
The cicadas used to sing all summer in the lime trees. 
They worked their servants without any wages. This they 
did until the servants would not work any more. Then they 
quarreled with them. Then they turned them out of doors. 
They did not pay them anything. This was their system of 
farming. It would be strange with this if they hadn't got 
very rich. Very rich they did get. They generally con- 
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trived to keep their corn till it was very dear. Then they 
sold it for twice its value. They had heaps of gold. These 
were lying on the floors. It was never known that they had 
given so much as a penny or a crust in charity. They never 
went to mass. They grumbled perpetually at giving tithes. 
They were very cruel and grinding in temper. This temper 
was so bad as to give them a nickname. This nickname 
they received from all with whom they had any dealings. 
This nickname was ** The Black Brothers." 

Note. — The teacher will find this based upon the second 
paragraph of Ruskin's " The King of the Golden River." 
It might be well to see how Ruskin has combined it. 



181 
The Compound Sentence Error 

1. It rained .yesterday, we could not go to the picnic. 

2. I went to the store I wanted to get some sugar. 

If a sentence is made up of two independent state- 
ments, we call it a compound sentence. Both of these 
sentences have two independent statements. But the 
first sentence has left out the conjunction between the 
two statements. The second sentence has not only 
left out the conjunction, but it has also put no punctu- 
ation between the two statements. 

The compound sentence error is the mistake of not 
properly connecting the two parts of a compound sentence. 

There are four ways of correcting this error : 

I. Adding the conjunction. 

It rained yesterday, and we could not go to the picnic. 
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II. Using a semicolon. 

It rained yesterday ; we could not go to the picnic. 

III. Making two sentences. 

It rained yesterday. We could not go to the picnic. 

IV. Making a complex sentence. 

Since it rained yesterday, we could not go to the picnic. 

Exercise 230 

Correct the following sentences : 

1. We started for the beach at nine o'clock we reached 
there in time for dinner. 2. Henry waited for the train, it 
was late. 3. We expect company to-night they said they 
would be here at eight o'clock. 4. Whittier wrote " The 
Barefoot Boy," he was once a barefoot boy himself. 5. It 
was raining I decided not to go. 6. I cannot tell a he, 
I chopped the cherry tree down. 7. There were twenty 
gims on the field in front of these were the infantry. 8. The 
big bell rang, the pupils began to file into the building. 
9. The first exercise was a reading by two pupils, this was 
followed by a song. 10. The Master made a speech it was 
greeted with great applause. 11. A chorus rendered an 
operatic selection, it was finely done. 12. I saw many 
of my friends there they had come to hear me speak. 
13. I had a part in the program I recited a part of " Snow 
Bound." 14. It was a cold, winter night the selection 
seemed quite appropriate. 15. The exercises closed with 
a song, we all joined in singing the class ode. 16. I im- 
mediately went home I soon went to bed. 17. It snowed 
on the following day there was no school session. 
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182 
Variety in the Kinds of Sentences 

Review the study of simple, compound, and complex 
sentences in the grammar lessons, (p. 29.) 

In using these sentences in a composition there should 
be a variety in the kinds used. Study the following 
stoiy to see what kinds are used : 

Horace Greeley was bom in New Hampshire. He was 
a very poor boy. The family moved to Vermont. Horace 
was ten years old. His father worked there on a farm. 
The family had a hard time. The children would sit on 
the floor. Here they would eat their porridge.' They 
would eat it out of a tin pan. The father chopped logs. 
Horace chopped logs. The mother piled up the wood. 
Horace's sisters piled the wood. Horace earned a few 
pennies. He sold nuts. He sold the roots of pitch-pine 
for kindling. He carried them on his back to the store. 
He spent the money for books. He bought a copy of Shake- 
speare. He bought a copy of Mrs. Hemans' poetry. He 
could not go to school. He had to study by himself. He 
once walked a long distance. He walked to a printer's. 
He went to see the printer. He went to see if he could get 
work. The printer looked at him. He said he was too 
young. Horace was discouraged. He walked all the way 
to New Hampshire. He went to get work. He carried his 
clothes on his back. They were tied up in a bundle. He 
walked one hundred and twenty miles. He earned enough 
on the way to pay his way back. He did not stay there 
long. He returned home. 

What is your impression of the sentences used in the 
composition? Have you noticed any that might be 
combined? How may they be combined, — by using 
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and or but, or by using dependent clauses? Now try 
to nmke such combinations and see how much better 
it is. Have in mind making both compound and 
complex sentences. Some of the sentences may be 
better if kept as simple sentences. 

Exercise 231 

Develop these ideas into good sentences, — adding 
new ideas, if you need to, and combining when it seems 
well to do so. Try to get variety in your sentences. 

Henry was a lad. He was eight years old. He lived on a 
farm. He was playful. He liked to climb trees. His 
mother warned him. Climbing is dangerous. His father 
warned him. He might lose his life. He forgot the advice. 
There was an apple tree. It was in the yard. It was an 
old one. He climbed it. He went up high. He found 
apples. He liked them. They tasted good. He lost his 
balance. He had gone out on a branch. He fell. His 
coat caught. It caught on a branch. He hung there. He 
could not move. He cried. His father heard the cries. 
His mother heard them. They came out. The father got 
a ladder. He climbed up. He got the boy. Henry was 
scolded. He is careful now. 

183 
Punctuation of the Sentence 
The Elements of a Sentence 

1. Apples, pears, and peaches were sold. 

2. With great speed the boy ran toward the bridge. 

3. When the excitement was over, we went home. 

We have found in our study of sentences that every 
sentence is founded upon a base. To this base may be 
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added words, phrases, and clauses. A sentence, then., 
may be composed of words, phrases, and clauses. 
Find these elements in the sentences above. For the 
sake of convenience we shall group all these elements 
and call them expressions. 

An expression is a word, phrase, or clause. 

All the elements that go to make a sentence are 
expressions. 

PUNCTUATION RULES 
Rule I 

1. Apples, peaches, and pears were sold. 

2. We searched under the bed, in the closet, and in the 
bureau drawers. 

3. When the storm was over, after the sun had come out, 
and while it was still bright daylight, we started again on our 
journey. 

In these sentences we have the three kinds of ex- 
pressions : words, phrases, and clauses. 

In every case the conjunction and might be used 
where the commas separate the expressions. We have 
learned that and is a coordinate conjunction. These 
expressions may then be called coordinate expressions. 
By coordinate, you will remember, is meant, of equal 
rank. 

Rule I. Two or more coordinate expressions in the 
same sentence, if not connected by conjunctions, should 
be separated by commas. 

Note. — For clearness, use a comma before the final 
and. 
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Exercise 232 
Punctuate the following sentences : 

1. He that wants money means and content is without 
three good friends. 2. I'll tell you who Time ambles 
withal who Time trots withal who Time gallops withal 
and who he stands still withal. 3. Let's talk of graves 
of worms and of epitaphs. 4. Friends Romans coimtry- 
men lend me your ears. 5. Whatsoever things are true 
whatsoever things are honest whatsoever things are just 
whatsoever things are pure whatsoever things are lovely 
whatsoever things are of good report . . . think on these 
things. 6. Now abideth faith hope charity these three. 

Punctuate these sentences from the address of 
Daniel Webster at the laying of the corner stone at 
Bunker HiU, in 1825 : 

These thousands of human faces . . . proclaim that the 
day the place and the purpose of our assembling have made 
a deep impression on our hearts. We are on ground dis- 
tinguished by their valor their constancy and the shedding 
of their blood. If our humble purpose had never been 
conceived if we ourselves had never been born the 17th 
of Jime 1775 would have been a day on which all subsequent 
history would have poured its light. We are brought 
together in this place by our love of country by our admira- 
tion of exalted character by our gratitude for signal services 
and patriotic devotion. With solemnities suited to the 
occasion with prayers to the Almighty God for his blessing 
and in the midst of this cloud of witnesses we have begun 
this work. Let us develop the resources of our land call 
forth its powers build up its institutions promote all its 
great interests. Let our object be our country our whole 
country and nothing but our country. 
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184 

Rule n 

The church bell began to ring, and the country people 
knew there was a fire. 

Since the first part of this sentence has a subject and 
a predicate, we know that it is a complete statement. 
The same thing is true of the second part. Since these 
two statements are joined by a coordinate conjunction, 
they may be called coordinate statements. When- 
ever a sentence contains coordinate statements, con- 
nected by a conjunction, a comma should be used to 
separate them. The failure to put a conrnia in such 
a sentence often occurs in the compositions of school 
pupils. 

Rule II. Coordinate statements in the same sentence, 
if connected by a conjunction, should be separated by a 
comma. 

Exercise 233 

Punctuate these sentences : 

1. Hazel had not been invited to the party and she was 
deeply troubled. 2. Now our lessons are finished and 
we may go out to play. 3. The coasting is good and we 
shall have some fine skating. 4. Christmas is coming 
and then we shall have a good vacation. 5. I have no 
plans for the vacation but I expect I shall be invited to go 
away. 

Exercise 234 

Make sentences, connecting these statements with 
conjunctions and then punctuating the sentences : 

1. The old year is fast going. The new year will soon 
be here. 2. The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous. 
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His ears are open unto their cry. 3. Create in me a clean 
heart, O God. Renew a right spirit within me. 4. The 
heavens declare the glory of God. The firmament showeth 
his handiwork. 5. The Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous. The way of the ungodly shall perish. 6. Then 
shall I be upright. I shall be innocent from the great 
transgression. 7. They are brought down and fallen. 
We are risen and stand upright. 8. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life. I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever. 9. Delight thyself 
also in the Lord. He shall give thee the desires of thy heart. 
10. A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast. The 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. 

Rule m 

The church bell began to ring ; the country people knew 
there was a fire. 

No conjunction connects the statements in this 
sentence, and this makes the break between the state- 
ments such as we should find between two entire sen- 
tences. But the thought in the two statements is 
closely related, so we join the two in one sentence, 
using a semicolon as the punctuation. 

Rule III. Coordinate statements in the same sentence, 
if not connected by a conjunction, should be separated by 
a semicolon. 

Exercise 235 

In Ex. 233, omit the conjunctions that are used 
in the sentences ; then punctuate the sentences. Then 
make sentences, using the parts given in Ex. 234 ; but 
omit the conjunctions. 
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186 
Rule IV 

1. Looking out of the window, I saw a pretty sight. 

2. I shall go to-morrow, if my work is finished. 

The first sentence is introduced by a phrase, followed 
by the main statement. The second sentence begins 
with the main statement, which is followed or supple- 
mented by a clause. The introductory expression and 
the supplementary expression are both separated from 
the main statements by commas. 

Rule IV. Introductory or supplementary expressions 
should be separated from the main statement by commas. 

Exercise 236 

Punctuate these sentences : 

1. The hoary head is a crown of glory if it be found in 
the way of righteousness. 2. If sinners entice thee consent 
thou not. 3. If the blind lead the blind both shall fall 
into the ditch. 4. A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country. 5. Forsake not an old friend for 
the new is not comparable unto him. 6. Fear God and 
keep his commandments for this is the whole duty of man. 
7. Cast thy bread upon the waters for thou shalt find it 
after many days. 8. If thou faint in the day of adversity 
thy strength is small. 

Rule V 

1. The boy, when he heard the bell, went into school. 

2. I heard, also, a strange sound. 

3. I think, moreover, you are mistaken. 

4. I think, Henry, you are mistaken. 

In all four of these sentences the main statement 
is interrupted by expressions. 
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Rule V. An expression that interrupts a statement 
should be set off by commas. Words used in address come 
in this class. 

Exercise 237 

Punctuate these sentences : 

1. It may be supposed that the dullest of them poising 
his oar thought of all that might happen. 2. There was 
little time however for such thoughts. 3. An opposing 
vessel caught by the grappling-hooks of the great crane was 
being lifted into the air. 4. A crash followed by sudden 
peals of fright told of other ships going down. 5. Now 
and then a Roman was borne down the hatchway and laid 
sometimes dying on the floor. 6. On deck then came a furi- 
ous trampling. 7. " Thank thou thy God Ben Hur as I 
do my many gods.'' 8. In thee Lord do I put my trust. 
9. Hear O my son and receive my sayings. 10. Have 
mercy upon me God according to thy lovingkindness. 

186 

Rule VI 

The boy, when he heard the bell, went into school ; but 
it was not time for school to begin. 

The semicolon would seem to be in disagreement 
with Rule II ; but in this sentence we have used commas 
before the conclusion of the first statement, and a semi- 
colon is used between the two statements because the 
pause is a more marked one than are those where the 
commas are used. 

Rule VI. If the coordinate statements of a sentence 
are subdivided by commas, a semicolon should be used to 
separate the statements. 
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Exercise 238 

Punctuate these sentences : 

1. And now abideth faith hope and charity but the 
greatest of these is charity. 2. In one corner stood a huge 
bag of wool ready to be spun and in another was a quantity 
of linsey-woolsey just from the loom. 3. Some of the 
damsels mounted on pillions behind their favorite swains 
and their light-hearted laughter mingling with the clatter 
of hoofs echoed along the silent woodlands. 4. As Ichabod 
approached this fearful tree he began to whistle and he 
thought his whistle. was answered. 5. As he approached 
the stream his heart began to thump however he summoned 
up all his resolution. 

Rule Vn 

John said, " We start at seven o'clock." 

Where a quoted statement follows a verb, a comma 
is used to separate the verb from the quoted part. But 
often the mistake is made of using a comma in a sen- 
tence like this : 

Have you read ''Ivanhoe^^? 

In this sentence, the quotation marks do not inclose 
a quoted statement. The marks are used to inclose 
the title of a book. If the sentence had read Have you 
read a hook, no comma would have been used after the 
verb. The word Ivanhoe is used in the same way. 

In the first sentence, the verb serves as an intro- 
ductory word. 

Rule VII. A quoted statement should be separated 
from the verb that introduces it by a comma. 
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Exercise 239 
Punctuate these sentences : 

1. I say to her Go into it with all your soul. 2. Then 
my father said in his own tongue That flag is yours my son. 

3. I say over and over again Don't halt here march on. 

4. One of the soldiers yawned and said Guessl'U take a look 
at the weather. 5. Picking up a bunch of violets she 
remarked Nelson Gould knows that I hate violets. 

187 
Added Notes on Punctuation 

1. The man who tries will succeed. 

2. John (as I said before) was away. 

3. He jinnped — but I must stop here. 

4. "Are you ready?" asked Mary. "It is time to 
go." 

5. " I understand," said Edith ; " we must make haste." 

6. Then Mr. West told this story : 

" One day I was on my way to New York. I was on 
what is called ' The Merchants' Limited ' train. A friend 
said to me, ' Why don't you go to the hotel with me, when 
we reach New York? ' 

" ' I will,' I said, ' if I have time.'" 

The first sentence has an interrupting clause, it 
would seem. But when we look carefully at the sen- 
tence, we see that the clause who tries cannot be left 
out without destroying the sense of the main statement. 
It restricts or limits the meaning of the subject and is 
called a restrictive clause. Such restrictive clauses 
may not be called interrupting expressions and there- 
fore need not be set ofif by commas. 

The parentheses in the second sentence are used 
when the interruption has no part in the meaning of 
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the sentence. It is much better to use commas in the 
case of all interruptions, when possible. Parentheses 
are used much more rarely to-day than they once were. 

The dash in the third sentence indicates a decided break. 
Sometimes dashes are used in place of parentheses ; but 
even there it is better to use commas, if possible. 

The fourth sentence illustrates what is called a 
broken quotation. Notice that the first sentence is 
a question and the second a declarative sentence. 
This makes it necessary to use two sentences. Some- 
times pupils make the mistake of writing such state- 
ments as one sentence. Notice, also, that the ques- 
tion mark precedes the quotation marks. 

The semicolon is used in the fifth sentence because 
there are two coordinate statements in the sentence, 
and the conjunction is omitted. Notice that a small 
letter is used in a broken quotation when the second 
part begins, provided the entire quoted part is in one 
sentence. Had the word we begun a new sent^ice, 
a capital letter would have been used. 

In the sixth example, a colon is used. A colon is 
used in the following cases : 

1. In introducing a long quotation. (Its use here.) 

2. In the salutation of a business letter. Dear Sir : 

3. In introducing a list of items. / expect to receive 
the foUowing goods : 

Notice, also, in the sixth example, that in a quotation 
that requires the use of more than one paragraph the 
quotation marks are repeated at the beginning of each 
new paragraph but not at the ends of the paragraphs, 
until the end of the entire quotation is reached. Then 
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notice how quotations within quotations are indicated 
by using the single quotation marks. 

Exercise 240 
Explain the punctuation in the following sentences : 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered their 
shafts yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four arrows, 
shot in succession, ten were fixed in the target; and the 
others ranged so near it that, considering the distance of 
the mark, it was accounted good archery. Of the ten 
shafts which hit the target, two within the inner ring were 
shot by Hubert, a forester in the service of Malvoisin, who 
was accordingly pronounced victorious. 

" Now, Locksley," said Prince John to the bold yeoman, 
with a bitter smile, " wilt thou try conclusions with Hubert, 
or wilt thou yield up bow, baldric, and quiver to the ProvoSt 
of the sports? '' 

" Sith it be no better," said Locksley, ** I am content to 
try my fortune, on condition that when I have shot two 
shafts at yonder mark of Hubert's he shall be bound to 
shoot at that which I shall propose." 

" That is but fair," said Prince John ; " and it shall not 

be refused thee." 

Scott : '* Ivanhoe." 

Exercise 241 
Supply the punctuation in these sentences : 

Are you sure you can carry it 

My father's voice was anxious in tone and although I an- 
swered lightly that I could I was shaking inwardly with 
fear 

I was to go to the settlement on the other side of the 
woods to carry the men's pay to the foreman and at the 
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same time I was to deliver a box of dynamite After saddling 
Trixy my pony I went to the storehouse and taking the 
box I managed to mount and then started away 

I had gone halfway through the woods when a man jumped 
from behind a tree and commanded me to stop Taking a 
match from my pocket I turned to the man and said I have 
a box of dynamite here If you are not out of sight in a 
minute I'll light this match and 

But there was no need of finishing my sentence for to my 
surprise and relief the stranger had already disappeared 

I reached the settlement and gave the bag and box to the 
foreman What's this box he asked 

It's the dynamite I explained He laughed heartily as 
he opened the box and examined the contents, for 

It was a box of colored chalk 

Just then I awoke to find myself in a heap of bedclothes 
lying on the floor Wasn't it lucky I woke up I said 
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What a Paragraph Is 

The Topic Sentence 

We have built words up into sentences ; now we shall 
continue the building into a larger group called a 
paragraph. Just as a sentence is built upon a main 
idea, or base, so a paragraph is built upon a main idea 
or central thought. 

A paragraph is a series of sentences, all of which relate 
to a main idea. 

This main idea may be expressed in two ways : as a 
topic or as a topic sentence. 

A topic is a leading idea expressed without a verb. 

For example: The Rescue. The Return Home. 
Rowing to Shore. The Escape. 

Sometimes the topic is expressed as a subordinate 
clause, and this does contain a verb. But no topic 
should be in itself an independent statement. 

Ex. How We Rescued the Hat. 

To form a topic, — you may usually take the state- 
ment that expresses the main idea in the paragraph and 
turn the verb into a corresponding noun. 

306 
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Ex. From the statement We built a boat, we get the 
topic : Building the Boat. 

Suppose the first sentence in a paragraph is this : 
We prepare for the journey. Then we should expect 
that the paragraph would give the details about the 
preparations. If the next paragraph should begin with 
a sentence like this : Several incidents occurred on the 
way, — we should expect that paragraph to tell all 
about these incidents. 

A topic sentence is a statement that expresses the main 
idea in a paragraph. 

The topic sentence should come at the beginning of a 
paragraph. Then the sentences that follow should all re- 
late to this topic sentence. 

Here is a good paragraph that shows how the sen- 
tences all relate to the topic sentence. The topic 
sentence is printed in italics. 

We met with an accident on the way. When we left Con- 
cord, Uncle said we ought to go slow because one tire was 
leaking. When we had gone only a few miles we were 
startled by a noise that seemed to me like a pistol shot. 
It was a blow-out. But unfortunately we were going at 
a fast rate and when Uncle threw on the brake the machine 
skidded. In an instant we swerved to the right and the 
car was dashed against a tree. It was a miracle that none 
of us were hurt. Only the machine suffered any serious 
damage. It was a most narrow escape. 

Every sentence in this paragraph relates to the first 
sentence, which is called the topic sentence. 
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Exercise 242 
Write paragraphs on these topic sentences : 

1. I received an invitation to a picnic. 2. I made all 
my preparations. 3. We had an accident on the way. 
4. We had a fine time at the pond. 5. The dinner was 
excellent. 6. We played many games. 7. We had an 
interesting experience on the way home. 8. The snow 
made objects in the yard take strange shapes. 9. A farmer 
boy has many chores to do every day. 10. The parlor was 
well furnished. 

189 

Practice in Forming Topics 

The use of tobacco by small boys weakens their mental power j 
affects their growth, and dulls their nerves. 

Topic : The effects of tobacco on small boys. 

Here is a sentence from which a topic is formed. 
After reading the sentence, we ask the question : 
What does the sentence talk about? We find it tells 
what the results of the use of tobacco are upon small 
boys. It does not tell what the uses are, but what 
the results or effects are. 

Exercise 243 

Try to find topics for the following sentences. In 
some cases a verb may be changed into a noun and then 
the noun may be used in the topic. In other cases, you 
will have to find a new noun. Sometimes, a topic may 
take the form of a subordinate clause. Here is one: 
How we got the prize. 
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1. The travelers to the West experienced many diffi- 
culties such as getting over the mountains when the snow 
was very deep and crossing rivers where there were no bridges. 

2. In the days of Addison there were many vices among 
the people, such as drinking and gambling. 

3. Virginia produces many valuable crops, such as 
hemp and tobacco. 

4. We rode in the automobile all day, traveling from 
New York to Boston. 

5. The automobile collided with a heavy truck. 

6. This happened in New Haven, just as we were 
passing through the center of the city. 

7. The accident was not a serious one, as it was not a 
head-on collision. 

8. After the slight damage had been attended to, we 
again continued on our way. 

9. We at last reached New York. 

10. We were surprised, on reaching there, to find that it 
had been raining there. 

190 
A Study of Good Paragraphs 
Three things of importance should be looked for in a 
good paragraph : 

I. The main thought in each sentence. 
II. The main thought in the paragraph. 
III. How the sentences relate themselves to the main 
thought in the paragraph. 

We shall consider these three things in the following : 
I. The great error in Rip's composition was an insuper- 
able aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not 
be from the want of assiduity or perseverance ; for he would 
sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar's 
lance, and fish all day without a murmur, even though he 
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should not be encouraged by a single nibble. He would 
carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours together, 
trudging through woods and swamps, and up hill and down 
dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would 
never refuse to assist a neighbor, even in the roughest 
toil, and was a foremost man at all country frolics for husk- 
ing Indian com or building stone fences. The women of 
the village, too, used to employ him to run their errands, 
and to do such little odd jobs as their less obliging husbands 
would do for them. In a word. Rip was ready to attend 
to anybody's business but hiis own ; but as to doing 
family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he found it 
impossible. 

II. In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his 
farm; it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in 
the whole country; everything about it went wrong, and 
would go wrong in spite of him. His fences were continu- 
ally falling to pieces; his cow would either go astray, or 
get among the cabbages ; weeds were sure to grow quicker 
in his fields than anywhere else; the rain always made a 
point of setting in just as he had some out-door work to do ; 
so that though his patrimonial estate had dwindled away 
under his management, acre by acre, until there was little 
more left than a mere patch of Indian corn and potatoes, 
yet it was the worst conditioned farm in the neighborhood. 

III. His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if 
they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten 
in his own likeness, promised to inherit the habits, with the 
old clothes of his father. He was generally seen trooping 
like a colt at his mother's heels, equipped in a pair of his 
father's cast-off galligaskins, which he had much ado to 
hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad 
weather. 
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Here are three paragraphs from Washington Irving^s 
story, " Rip Van Winkle/' They follow in order, and 
each has a main idea. Let us consider the three im- 
portant things in each of them. 

Paragraph I 

Main thought: Rip had an aversion to profitable 
labor. 

Sentence thoughts : This aversion not due to lack 
of perseverance, for he would fish all day. 
He would hunt all day. 
He would work hard to assist a neighbor. 
He would assist the women of the village. 
It was his own business that he disliked. 

Relation of sentences to main thought: They all 
show how his aversion was not to work but to his own 
profitable work. 

Paragraph II 

Main thought : It was useless to work on his farm. 

Sentence thoughts : Everything went wrong on his 
farm. 

Fences fell to pieces ; cow made trouble ; weeds grew 
quickly ; rain bothered ; farm dwindled away. 

Relation: All the troubles showed the uselessness 
of working. 

Paragraph III 

Main thought : His children were ragged and wild. 
Sentence thoughts: Son just like father in habits 
and clothes. 
Son in cast-off clothes, trooping about. 
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Relation : Son ragged and wild. (Son taken as an 
example.) 

We can see from this outline of the paragraphs the 
relation of the sentences to the main thought or topic 
sentence. 

A paragraph is said to have unity when all the sentences 
are related to the main thought or topic sentence. 
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Paragraph Outline 

Let us take the main thoughts in the paragraphs and 
sentences in the last lesson and turn each into a topic ; 
then arrange them in an outline. 

Paragraph I 

Rip^s aversion to profitable labor. 
The cause of this aversion, — not lack of perse- 
verance. 

How he showed perseverance : 

In fishing 

In hunting 

In assisting neighbors 

In assisting women 

The real dislike, — for his own work. 

Paragraph II 

The uselessness of working on the farm. 
How things went wrong. 

Falling to pieces of the fences 
Trouble made by the cow 
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Growth of weeds 

Bother caused by the rain 

Dwindling away of the farm 

Paragraph III 

Raggedness and mildness of the children 

Resemblance between son and father 
Habits and clothes of the son. 

In making an outline of a paragraph, first make a good 
topic that will serve as a guide to the main idea of the 
paragraph. This will be formed from the topic 
sentence. Then make topics for the sentences that fol- 
low, being sure that each of the topics is closely related 
to the main topic. 

A good way to test the outlines above would be to 
use them as a guide in reciting in class from them. 
When the recitation is over, turn back to the original 
paragraphs and see how near you come to the originals. 

Exercise 244 

Make outlines from the following paragraphs, and 
then write paragraphs from your outlines without 
consulting the original paragraphs in the book : 

1. As Ichabod jogged along, his eye ranged with delight 
over the treasures of jolly autumn. On all sides he beheld 
vast store of apples, — some still hanging on the trees, some 
gathered into baskets and barrels for the market, others 
heaped up in rich piles for the cider press. Farther on he 
beheld great fields of Indian corn, with its golden ears 
peeping from their leafy coverts, and holding out the promise 
of cakes and hasty pudding. There, too, were multitudes 
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of yellow pumpkins turning up their yellow sides to the 
sun, and giving ample prospects of the most luxurious of 
pies. And anon he passed the fragrant buckwheat fields, 
breathing the odor of the beehive ; and as he beheld them, 
he dreamed of dainty slapjacks, well buttered, and garnished 
with honey. 

2. The Pyramids are of colossal size. The base of the 
largest, called the Pyramid of Cheops, is 756 feet on each 
side ; and its height is 481 feet. What these figures mean 
can be realized when you remember that it equals the area 
of three city blocks, considering that a block is about 250 
feet long. The height might be compared to a house, — 
it taking a house of almost fifty stories to be as high as one 
of these pyramids. 

3. In the poem " The Bells," Edgar Allan Poe shows the 
different things that the different bells do. The sledge 
bells tinkle in the icy air of night. The wedding bells 
ring out their delight. The fire bells shriek out of tune. 
The death bell tolls out its knell. 
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Building from an Outline 

Now we shall build some paragraphs from outlines. 
First we shall take some topics and build from them ; 
then we shall study the different kinds of paragraphs. 

Exercise 245 
Try to build oral paragraphs from these outlines : 

1. Having a picture taken. 

Where it was taken. Who were in it. Who took it. 
When it was taken. Getting ready. What happened 
while it was being taken. 
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2. How I get to school. 

Where the school is located. Where my home is 
located. How I go. 

3. How I made a useful article. 

What the article was. When I made it. Where I 
made it. How I made it. 

4. What I planted in my garden. 

Where the garden was located. When I planted. 
With what planted. The tools used. How planted. 

5. How to keep a diary. 

What a diary is for. What to put in it. Why it is 
a good thing to do. 
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General Outlines for Different Kinds of Paragraphs 

If you have a paragraph given, you may make an 
outline by following the sentences as they are given. 
But when you are given just the subject, it is not an 
easy thing to write a good paragraph. However, 
there are some general outlines that may be followed 
for different kinds of paragraphs, and we shall study a 
few of them. 

I. A Paragraph Beginning a Story 

Notice this paragraph that is at the beginning of the 
story " Undine' ' : 

There was once — it may be now many hundred years 
ago — a fisherman, a good old man, who was sitting one 
fine evening before his door, mending his nets. The part 
of the country in which he lived was extremely pretty. 
The greensward, on which his cottage stood, ran far into 
the lake ; and it seemed as if it was from love for the blue, 
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clear waters that the tongue of land had stretched itself 
out into them, while with an equally fond embrace the lake 
had encircled the green pasture. The one welcomed the 
other, and it was just this that made each so beautiful. 

Notice that these things are found in this para- 
graph : 

1. Where it was : In front of a fisherman's cottage, 
in a very pretty country. 

2. When it was : Many years ago. 

3. Who was there : A fisherman. 

4. What he was doing : Mending his nets. 

The first paragraph of a story ought at least to tell 
what is called for in the first two topics. Usually it 
also tells us who was there. Now you must not expect 
to find these things in the first paragraph of every story 
you will read, but these are things that should come very 
early in a story. You will do well to have them in the 
first paragraph of your stories. 

Exercise 246 

Write the first paragraphs of four stories, using the 
following helps : 

1. Gold was discovered in California in 1849. One of 
the miners, living at Manley Creek Camp, was one day, in 
early August, at work with his pick. His name was George 
Crompton. He unearthed a fine nugget. 

2. Graham Pope was spending his summer vacation 
in Forestville, Vermont. The family had taken a cottage 
for the season. It was situated about a mile from the vil- 
lage. He started out on a hot summer day to go into the 
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woods to hunt for butterflies. His sister Esther was with 
him. 

3. In the life of Benjamin Franklin. Scene : Philadel- 
phia. Time : Franklin, 17 years old. Born, 1706. Inci- 
dent : The boy entered the city, looking for work. Friend- 
less and penniless. 

4. New Salem, Illinois. Boy storekeeper, named Abe 
Lincoln. Had just become " of age." Learned that an 
English grammar might be bought at a store six miles away. 
Resolved to walk. 
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11. A Paragraph Using Conversation 

Let us see why the following paragraph is incorrect : 

When I was a little boy, I remember, one cold winter's 
morning, I was accosted by a man with an ax on his shoulder. 
" My pretty boy," said he, " has your father a grindstone? " 
" Yes, sir," said I. " You are a fine fellow," said he ; " will 
you let me grind my ax on it? " 

One of the rules for using conversation in a paragraph 
is that there should be but one speaker in one para- 
graph. The paragraph above is therefore incorrect, 
since there are two speakers in it. Whenever a new 
speaker is introduced, there should be a new paragraph. 
It should be paragraphed in this way : 

When I was a little boy, I remember, one cold winter's 
morning, I was accosted by a man with an ax on his shoul- 
der. 

" My pretty boy," said he, '' has your father a grind- 
stone? " 

'' Yes, sir," said I. 

" You are a fine fellow," said he ; '' will you let me grind 
my ax on it ? " 
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Exercise 247 
Arrange the following selections in good paragraphs : 

1. Pleased with the compliment of " fine little fellow," 
" Oh, yes," I answered ; " it is down in the shop." " And 
will you, my man," said he, patting me on the head, '* get 
me a Uttle hot water? " 

2. Hugh hid his face in his handkerchief, and his mother 
went on. " You have heard of Huber? " '' The man who 
found out so much about bees? " said Hugh. " Bees and 
ants. When Huber had discovered more than had ever 
been known before about these, and when he was sure that 
he could learn still more, he became bUnd." 

3. '' Ah ! " said Gluck aloud, after he had looked at it 
for a while, " if that river were really all gold, what a nice 
thing it would be." " No, it wouldn't, Gluck," said a 
clear, metallic voice, close at his ear. '* Bless me ! what's 
that? " exclaimed Gluck, jumping up. There was nobody 
there. 

4. " Oh, dear me ! " said Gluck, " have you really been 
so cruel?" "Cruel!" said the dwarf; "they poured 
unholy water into my stream; do you suppose I'm going 
to allow that? " " Why," said Gluck, " I am sure, sir — 
your Majesty, I mean — they got the water out of the church 
font." 

Exercise 248 

Build these ideas into sentences and then the sen- 
tences into paragraphs. Be careful about the number 
of speakers in one paragraph. 

1. In War of 1812. In life of David Farragut, who later 
became hero of Civil War. David taken prisoner when 
serving on shipboard. David much troubled. Captain 
said to him not to mind, for he had been brave. David 
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said he was not afraid, but he was sorry he could not be of 
any further use to his own side. 

2. Firtree boasting to a bramble. Tree said bramble 
was of no use ; barns and houses could not be built without 
the tree. Bramble replied that when woodmen came with 
their axes and saws what would not the tree give to be a 
bramble? 

3. A dispute between an oak and a willow. Subject of dis- 
pute, — which had greater strength, constancy, and patience. 
Oak said willow too weak and wavering. It gave way to 
every blast of wind. Willow had no reply. Said to wait 
until the next wind prove it. Storm. Willow bent, but 
recovered ; no damage. Oak was stubborn. Broke rather 
than bend. 

4. Two pots near together by side of river. One brass ; 
one clay. Water overflows bank. Both carried away. 
Clay one aloof from brass one. Brass one says will not 
harm other. Clay one agrees the other may mean well. 
Says, however, if they knock by chance, I be one to suffer. 
Said they should not come together. They would never do 
well together. 

5. Question once started why wax so brittle and brick 
so durable. One liable to be broken at every knock. Other 
stands all injuries and weathers. Wax talks to himself 
about it. Decides brick made hard by going in fire. Wax 
tries it. Finds that what consolidates one will dissolve 
other. 
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m. A Paragraph Giving All the Details 

The most common way to build up a paragraph is to 
follow the topic sentence with all the important details 
that are suggested by the topic sentence. If your topic 
sentence were this: 
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Yesterday I had a most interesting time in the park 
you would go on to give the details of the good time. 
It might read something like this : 

Yesterday I had a most interesting time in the park. I 
went with mother and father. We first went to see the 
bears. They are in two large bear dens, which are very 
strongly fenced. When we reached there the keepers 
were feeding them. They gave them large pieces of bread, 
and it was fun to see the bears scramble for these. Then 
we went to the house where three elephants are kept. The 
elephants are most interesting to watch for they have been 
trained to do many remarkable tricks. From the elephant 
house we went to the bird house. Here the squawking 
and screeching was almost deafening. The rooms are kept 
warm, all the year round so it is possible to keep birds from 
many different countries in all seasons of the year. When 
we had seen all these beautiful birds, we decided that we 
must start for home. 

This paragraph gives the details of the interesting time 
in the park. If the composition were to be a longer 
one, this paragraph might be divided. One paragraph 
might introduce the idea of going to the park ; another 
might tell more in detail about the bears ; another about 
the elephants ; and still another about the birds. Each 
paragraph would be a paragraph of details. 

Exercise 249 

Complete the paragraphs from these topic sentences, 
giving all the details : 

1. I met with an accident last week. '^ 2. I shall tell 
you how the mail is deUvered to our house. 3. The game 
was an interesting one. 4. I will tell you how I make 
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(naming some object). 5. The geography lesson 

was an interesting one. 6. The delivery man had many 
bundles. 7. I will show you how to make a bed. 8. This 
is the way to set the breakfast table. 9. I used to have 
several dolls. 10. The bedroom was prettily furnished. 

11. This is the order of wickets in the game of croquet. 

12. You might like to know what I did last Saturday 
night. 13. The church was beautifully decorated. 
14. The Christmas tree was well loaded. 15. I spoke a 
piece at an entertainment. 
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Practice in Writing Paragraphs 

Nothing in spoken or written English is more im- 
portant than to be able to begin with a topic sentence 
and to go on with a series of other sentences, all of 
which relate to .this topic sentence, expressing yourself 
clearly and interestingly, and being riot too brief and 
yet not too long. Only practice will accomplish this. 
Now let us put two paragraphs side by side and care- 
fully study them, to point out the three ideas we have 
just suggested: 

1. Keep to the topic. 

2. Express yourself clearly and interestingly. 

3. Be not too brief and yet not too long. 

Last Saturday afternoon The last thing my teacher 
I went on a hike with the told the class Thursday after- 
Camp Fire Girls. Mother noon was to get plenty of 
told me I might go if I would fresh air over the vaca- 
look out for the baby all the tion. With these words in 
forenoon. So I took care mind, I joined about one 
of her from breakfast until hundred other Camp Fire 
it was time for her nap. She Girls, Saturday afternoon, to 
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was fussy, but I kept her 
quiet by keeping her inter- 
ested in her playthings. We 
went to Muddy Pond Reser- 
vation on our walk. I was 
sorry I had put on my best 
dress and new shoes, for we 
walked through some rough 
fields and found some muddy 
places. Mother had told me 
I ought not to wear them, 
but I wanted to look nice. 
We found a high rock in 
the reservation and we had 
hoped we might build a fire 
there and cook part of our 
lunch. One of the girls had 
taken some eggs and pota- 
toes to cook. She said her 
mother didn't wish to let 
her take them, at first, for 
she said eggs and potatoes 
are too expensive now. Her 
mother said it was war time 
and we ought to be economi- 
cal. When we got up on 
the rock it was just sunset, 
so we sang " The Sun is 
Sinking in the West." Then 
we repeated '* The Maiden's 
Vow " and sang " The Star- 
Spangled Banner." 

Here are two paragraphs based upon the same idea. 
Let us study them with the three points in mind. 



go on a hike. Our objective 
point in the Muddy Pond 
Reservation was a high rock 
upon which the Camp Fire 
Girls were in hope to get 
permission to build a fire- 
place. Just as we arrived 
on the top of the rock, the sun 
was beginning to sink, so 
we all sang " The Sim is 
Sinking in the West . ' ' When 
we had finished the song, the 
sun was out of sight and 
the beautiful colors began 
to come. After that we re- 
peated *' The Maiden's 
Vow " and sang a verse 
of " The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner." 
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1. Do they keep to the topic? 

The main idea is that the girls went on a hike in the 
Muddy Pond Reservation. In the first paragraph, 
Sentences 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, and possibly 10 are what we 
call digressions. By this we mean getting away from 
the main point. 

2. Are they expressed clearly and interestingly? 

Both might be called clear, although the digressions 
in the first paragraph tend to hinder the clearness 
rather than aid it. The second is more interesting for 
it has used better language and mentions only those 
things that would interest the reader. 

3. Are they neither too brief nor too long? 

In the second paragraph the most interesting points 
are given and any uninteresting points left out, while in 
the first paragraph the digressions are neither necessary 
nor interesting. 

Exercise 250 

Here are some topic sentences. In making para- 
graphs from them, remember the three points. 

1. One afternoon lately I made some candy. 2. We 
had a fine dinner Thanksgiving Day. 3. I used to have 
a pet dog. 4. I used to play with dolls. 5. I had an 
interesting automobile ride the other day. 6. My brother 
played a trick on me the other day. 7. I visited the 
State House recently. 8. I like to play up in the attic. 
9. I went shopping one day last week. 10. Some of 
us boys and girls were in a play one day last week. 
11. Wednesday was an unlucky day for me. 12. The other 
day I had my first experience as a housekeeper. 13. We 
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camped out for a week last summer. 14. I went to a 
moving picture show last night. 15. I heard an interest- 
ing lecture the other night. 16. I spent a week with my 
cousin on the farm. 17. I went blueberrying one day. 
18. One day I was chased by a cow. 19. I well remember 
my first appearance on a stage. 20, I read a most inter- 
esting book lately. 21. I will tell you how to make a 
bed. 22. A boy can make a double-runner. 23. The 
accident happened in this way. 24. I earned some money 
last summer. 25. This is how I study a lesson in geography. 
26. We had an interesting entertainment in school. 27. A 
policeman has several duties. 28. I will tell you how I 
catch fish. 29. Would you like to know what our school- 
room looks Hke? 30. Let me tell you of my dream. 

Make topic sentences from the following topics, and 
then develop the sentences into paragraphs : 

1. The Picnic Dinner 

2. The Clown at the Circus 

3. Popping Corn 

4. Making a Plaything 

5. Playing Dominoes 

6. A Useful Christmas Present 

7. How to Earn Money 

8. Why I Was Late to School 

9. How to Play Marbles 
10. Playing a Trick 
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197 
Building a Composition 

A composition is an orderly series of paragraphs, all of 
which are related to a general topic. 

Just as sentences are built into a paragraph, so 
paragraphs are built into a composition. When we 
studied paragraphs we took a topic sentence and de- 
veloped a paragraph. Why, then, you may ask, 
might not an entire composition, since it grows out of 
one main idea, be called a paragraph? If we were to 
speak all our compositions and never write them, we 
might use the term paragraph to name all groups of 
sentences. But when we study a long piece of written 
composition, we need what we call paragraph divisions, 
for two reasons : 

1. To set off groups of sentences all of which relate to 
the main topic, but which also have a special relation to one 
another. 

2. To indicate a change of speakers in a composition 
where conversation is used. 

If you were artistically furnishing a house, your first 
question about any piece of furniture to be put in the 
dining room would be whether you would wish to have 
it in your house anywhere, and then whether you think 

325 
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it would fit well in your dining room, or, as we say, 
harmonize well with the other fiunishings. Now when 
we were studying paragraphs, we were careful to relate 
all the sentences to a topic sentence. All the sentences 
might be called the furnishings of one room. The 
composition is only a larger unit, like the whole house. 
In a composition, then, you must be careful not to put 
the parlor chairs in the kitchen or hang the dishpan on 
the parlor piano. 

Exercise 251 

Study the following composition, which is given with- 
out paragraphs. Indicate where paragraphs are needed. 
Also see whether any '^dishpans" have slyly stolen into 
the " parlor," and return them to the kitchen. 

Mistaken for Boys 

One day last spring as I was coming home from school I 
met our mail carrier. " Is there any mail for me? '' I asked. 
" Yes,'' said he, " there is." I took the letter and went 
home. After reading the letter I ran downstairs to my 
mother and said, " Mother, may I go to Maine this summer 
to visit Cousin Edith?'' "Yes," said mother, ''as soon 
as school closes." The day after school closed I started 
for Maine. It was a long trip to Machias, but I enjoyed 
it. Cousin Edith met me at the station. The next morn- 
ing Edith suggested that we go blueberrying. I wondered 
whether I had a dress I might wear. I had one old dress, 
but I had thought it might be mended and used in the 
country. I had worn that dress at a party last winter, and 
one of the boys stepped on it and tore it so badly that it 
was put aside as not worth mending for a party dress. I 
remember what a good time we had at that party and how 
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we laughed when Uncle Harry came in dressed as a lady and 
fooled most of us. I asked Edith if she had a pair of over- 
alls. ** Yes," she said, '^ but what do you want of them? " 
Then I told her I thought it would be a lot of fun to wear 
them when we went berrying. She found two pairs and 
we dressed in them. When we had gone along the road a 
little way, we discovered an empty wagon on the road. We 
. thought it would be fun for one of us to get in and have the 
other one draw the wagon up the road. I got in and Edith 
played the part of horse. Soon we saw a man coming down 
the road. We decided that he was the owner of the wagon, 
so we started to run. He shouted after us but we kept on 
and did not pay any attention to him. When we got home, 
Aunt Martha said a neighbor had telephoned that a man 
had called at her house inquiring whether she had seen two 
men who looked like tramps. He said two such individuals 
had tried to steal his wagon and had got away. We 
confessed to her, but you may be sure it did not take us long 
to get oflf the overalls. 

Have you found any *' dishpans'' in the form of 
sentences that are not needed where they appear? 
What about the party story? Is it in place here or 
does it belong in another composition? See if you 
have decided to have new paragraphs where the 
following words occur: 1. One day. 2. '' 7s there.^^ 
3. ''Yes.'' 4. I took. 5. "Fes," said mother. 
6. The day after. 7. The next morning. 8. '' Yes,'' 
she said. 9. Then I told her. 10. When we had 
gone. 11. When we got home. 12. We confessed. 

If you have decided on these places for new para- 
graphs, or if you have other places, explain why you so 
decided. 

Now rewrite the composition and be careful to in- 
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elude only what is needed, to keep the order of hap- 
penings clear, and to have the new paragraphs indicated. 

Exercise 252 
Indicate where you think there should be new para- 
graphs in the following school composition : 

A Visit to the State House 

One day last year my seventh grade teacher told us that 
she was going to take us to the State House. We spent 
that morning in reading books about the State House, so 
that we would know something about it before we started. 
When we got to the State House we first went into a room 
where there were pictures of great men, such as Lincoln 
and Washington. We studied these pictures for a little 
while and the teacher told us something about the different 
men whose pictures were hung there. Then we visited the 
House of Representatives. A debate was going on about 
the making of a new law regarding the supply of milk. We 
listened to several of the debaters. Whenever the leader 
wished to speak he would hit the desk with a hammer. 
I thought this was very interesting. Next we went into 
the Governor's room. Governor McCall was introduced 
to us by the Representative of the district in which our 
school is located. The Governor shook hands with each of 
us. This greatly pleased us, for it seemed to us an honor. 

198 
The Kinds of Compositions 

1. A Mischievous Prank 

2. The View from My Bedroom Window 

3. The Life of Washington Irving 

4. How to Make a DolPs Playhouse 

5. Why I Like Moving Pictures 

6. Why a Boy Has a Better Time than a Girl 
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Here are some of the subjects upon which pupils have 
written compositions. These subjects show some of 
the different kinds of compositions that may be written. 
Let us see what names we may give to these different 
kinds. 

1. Story. 

The first topic suggests a story. By a story we mean 
a series of happenings. 

.2. Description. 

The second topic suggests that we are to paint in 
words a picture of the scene from a window. A de- 
scription is a word picture of an object or a scene. 

3. Biography. 

The third topic suggects the story of the Ufe of a 
person. It may be classed under the same heading as 
is the first topic ; but since it usually gives more than a 
series of happenings, it should not be called a story Uke 
those suggested by the first topic. 

4. Explanation of a Process. 

The fourth topic suggests an explanation of how 
something is made. You may sometimes hear such 
an explanation called an Expositioriy which means an 
explanation. It is not a story, for it does not tell a 
series of happenings ; it unfolds an idea that is in one's 
mind. 

5. Explanation of an Idea. 

The fifth topic suggests an explanation of the ideas 
or opinions one has in his mind regarding something 
he has been thinking about. This subject, hke the 
fourth, is that of an Exposition. 
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6. Argument. 

The sixth topic suggests the opinion one has upon 
a subject that has two sides and may be debated. It 
does not simply explain the. idea one has in his mind, 
as does the fifth subject, but it argues in favor of one 
side of a question. 

By far the greatest part of what you read would come 
under the first division — Story. Which kind would 
you expect to find in the records of criminals at the 
poHce station? Which kind do you find on the edito- 
rial page of a newspaper? Which kind do the political 
speakers use when they are trying to get voters to 
support a candidate for office? Which kind does a 
newspaper writer use when recording the death of a 
prominent man in public life ? What kind do you use 
when you wish to show another boy or girl how you 
made some article you are showing him? What kind 
is used in a magazine when the author tries to show the 
readers what the Panama Canal is like? When he 
tries to show the readers what was done in the Panama 
Canal zone to rid the district of mosquitoes? When 
he tries to show the readers how much better a lock 
system is in the Canal than a tidewater system would 
have been? What kind do you use in telling your 
mother what Niagara Falls looked like when you saw 
it? When you tell her all about your trip from your 
home town or city to the home of some relative? 
When you try to make your teacher believe that you 
have studied your lesson? When you show her how 
you did an example in arithmetic? When you show 
her how you made a drawing of some object? When 
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you recite to her the incidents of the Battle of York- 
town? When you tell her how Washington planned 
one of his campaigns? What kind do you find on al- 
most every page of your arithmetic? What kind is 
most found in your history? What other kinds are 
found there ? What kind seems to be most common 
in your school reader? What kind does each lesson in 
this book you are now studying use? 

Exercise 253 

Decide what kind of composition each of these topics 
suggests : 

1. A Visit to the State House. 2. How to Make 
Angel Cake. 3. A Ten Inning Ball Game. 4. The 
Newsboy on the Corner. 5. A Strange Looking Room. 
6. The Causes of the Revolutionary War. 7. Rescued 
from Drowning. 8. The Country Post Office. 9. The 
Method of Dividing a Mixed Number by a Fraction. 
10. Giving My Dog a Bath. 11. Life in a Colonial Home. 
12. A Colonial Kitchen. 13. How Grandmother Made 
Bread. 14. Why Every Girl Should Take Piano Lessons. 
15. Rip Van Winkle's Adventure. 16. My First Appear- 
ance in Public. 17. What Books I Think a Girl Would 
Enjoy. 18. Why Arithmetic Is More Valuable than Eng- 
Ush. 19. A Japanese Home. 20. A Youthful Burglar. 

Exercise 254 
Try to classify these titles of writings by authors : 
1. Stoddard, "The Boy Lincoln." 2. Stevenson, 
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Treasure Island." 3. Beard, " American Boy's Handy 
Book." 4. HelenKeller," Story of My Life." 5. Agnes 
Repplier, " The Mission of Humor." 6. Warner, " Be- 
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ing a Boy/' 7. Meadowcroft, "The A. B. C. of 
Electricity/' 8. Morley, ''Bee People." 9. Wiggin, 
''Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm." 10. Bostock, "The 
Training of Wild Animals.'' 11. Boyesen, " Boyhood 
in Norway." 12. Mnnroe, " Campmates." 13. Aid- 
rich, "The Story of a Bad Boy." 14. Burroughs, 
" Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers." 15. Wallace, " Ben 
Hur." 16. Grierson, " Children's Book of Edinburgh." 
17. Hale, " The Man Without a Country." 18. Scud- 
der, " Boston Town." 19. Pyle, " Merry Adventures 
of Robin Hood." 20. Lummis, "Some Strange Cor-, 
ners of Our Country." 

Exercise 255 
You may have to have help in classifying these 
titles: 

1. Washington, " Up from Slavery." 2. Riis, " The 
Making of an American." 3. Hawthorne, " Grandfather's 
Chair." 4. Antin, " The Promised Land." 5. Dickens, 
" Old Curiosity Shop." 6. Davis, " A Friend of Caesar." 
7. Craik, "John HaUfax, Gentleman." 8. Allen, "A 
Kentucky Cardinal." 9. Thackeray, "Vanity Fair." 
10. Page, " Red Rock." 11. Churchill, " Richard Car- 
vel." 12. Alcott, " An Old-Fashioned Girl." 13. New- 
comb, " Reminiscences of an Astronomer." 14. Jewett, 
" A Country Doctor." 15. Westcott, " David Harum." 

THE STORY 

199 

The Chronicle and the Plot Story 

A story is a composition relating a series of happenings. 

Stories may be divided into two classes: The 
Chronicle and the Plot Story. 
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A chronicle is a story in which no one of the happen- 
ings is of greatest importance. They go on in a series, 
each one of the incidents being complete in itself. 

A plot story is a story in which one of the happenings 
is of greatest importance. All the other happenings 
lead up to this most important incident, which is called 
the climax of the story. 

The climax is the turning point of the story. 

Take, for example, '^ Robinson Crusoe." In this story 
no one happening is of greatest importance. The 
coining of Friday and the building of the boat are 
interesting incidents, but neither of them is a climax 
of the story. The story, in fact, has no climax. It is 
a chronicle. On the other hand, Irving's '' Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow'' has a climax. All the incidents lead 
up to the mysterious end, when Ichabod Crane appar- 
ently lost his head. 

Think of some of the stories you have read and 
explain whether they are chronicles or plot stories. 



Exercise 256 

What kind does each of these titles suggest : 

1. A Day at the Beach. ' 2. Almost Drowned. 3. A 
School Entertainment. 4. How We Fooled John. 5. A Good 
Catch of Fish. 6. A Visit to a Lumber Mill. 7. The 
Winning Run. 8. At the Circus. 9. Mistaken for Boys. 
10. Caught in the Act. 11. On the Roller Coaster. 
12. Building a Boat. 13. A Page from My Diary. 14. When 
the School Bell Rang. 15. Watching the Workmen. 
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H«re is an outline of the story on page 328 : 

A Visit to the State House 

1. The announcement of the plan 

2. Our preparations 

3. The pictures in the first room 

4. The debate in the House of Representatives 

5. The reception in the Governor's room 

Here is an outline of the story on page 326 : 

Mistaken for Boys 

1. Meeting the mail carrier 

2. Receiving an invitation from Cousin Edith 

3. Getting mother's permission 

4. The trip to Machias 

5. The plan to go blueberrying 

6. Trying to decide what dress to wear 

7. The suggestion of wearing overalls 

8. Fun in an empty wagon 

9. Discovered 

10. The escape 

11. What Aunt Martha had heard on the telephone 

12. Our confession 

Notice that each of the topics in the first composition 
is a topic that calls for a complete statement of fact, 
but that you might stop after almost any one of them 
and feel that nothing more need be said to make the 
story complete. In the second story, on the other hand, 
after the fifth topic has been reached one happening 
leads into the next and finally a climax is reached in 
the eleventh topic. The first part of the second com- 
position is more of a chronicle story than is the last 
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part. Can you explain this? If the first four topics 
could have been left out, the plot story would have 
been more interesting, and we should have been in the 
heart of the story more quickly. 

Exercise 257 

Decide whether the outlines that follow are for 
chronicles or for plot stories, and make compositions 
using them : 

I. An invitation to go with a friend to the circus. 
The acceptance. The crowd in the menagerie. Feeding 
the animals. Getting refreshments. A procession in the 
big tent. Interesting sights in the big show. The funny 
pranks of the clowns. 

II. Left alone at home. Reading a book. A mysteri- 
ous noise. Fear. Calling for the police. The repetition 
of the noise. Arrival of help. A discovery that explains 
all. 

III. The receiving of a box. When received (April 1). 
Curiosity to know its contents. Decision to keep it un- 
opened. Later decision to open it. Discovery of a watch. 
What the card from Uncle Jack said. Uncle's later explana- 
tion. 

200 

Writing the Story 

Setting, Characters, Time-Order 

Suppose we imagine that we are in the school yard 
at recess. One of the boys comes up and begins to 
talk excitedly to the group in which we are standing. 
This is what he says : 

" Say, let me tell you what happened to me yesterday. 
I was up at John Spaulding's house, playing with John. 
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We had built a hut m the back yard and we were eating 
our dinner out there. John's dog Rip began to bark, way 
up in the field. John said, ' I'll bet Rip has started a 
woodchuck. Let's go and see what's up.' So we ran up 
the lane and found Rip all excited. Jim Haley's bull had 
got out of the pasture and was in the lane. Rip had been 
chasing him and the bull was excited. When we got there 
the bull spied us and began to run toward us. Say, didn't 
we make for home ! Just as we got to the house, we spied 
the open bulkhead, and we both dived down the stairs 
with one leap. But the poor bull was by this time terribly 
worked up. Rip was at his heels, barking like mad. Down 
the bulkhead the bull ran, stumbling over the steps, but 
landing all right at the bottom. Well, perhaps we didn't 
dash up the cellar stairs ! Then what were we to do ? 
John's father came home in a few minutes and we told him 
about the bull in the cellar. He laughed at it and said he 
would go down cellar and get the animal. He took a blanket 
and went downstairs. He caught the poor frightened bull, 
put the blanket over his eyes, and then had no trouble 
in leading him up the stairs of the bulkhead. Then he led 
him home. How is that for an experience ! " 

Now let us make a brief study of this story. At the 
beginning we learn that the incident happened yester- 
day at John Spaulding's house. Every story should 
tell us where and when the happenings in it occurred. 
We call these facts the Setting. 

The setting of a story is the time and place of the 
story. 

The story tells the doings of the boy who is speaking 
and of John Spaulding. Rip, the dog, and the bull also 
appear in the happenings. We call the actors in a 
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story the characters of the story. Very early in the 
story the characters should be introduced. 

The characters of a story are the actors in the story. 

Sometimes one who is telling a story becomes so 
excited or confused that he omits something and stops 
in the midst of his narration to go back and pick up a 
lost thread in his tale. The writer of a story some- 
times does the same thing. Or, again, the writer may 
make the mistake of putting in details that break in 
on the even, steady flow of the story. Notice the ex- 
ample of this in the paragraph on page 321. 

The time-order of a story should be kept. There should 
be no break in the even flow of the story. 

The points to remember : 

1. The story should give the setting at the beginning. 

2. We should be clear who the characters are. 

3. The time-order should be kept. 

4. There should be no unnecessary details. 

Exercise 258 

Study the stories on the following pages to see if 
these four points have been observed : 13, 27 (foot), 
37 (second story), 52 (first story), 80, 87, 93, 94, 97, 
111, 132, 134, 181, 200, 206, 211, 214, 218, 222, 225, 
234, 251, 265. 

Exercise 259 

Write a story on one of the following subjects, or on 
some other subject that comes out of your own ex- 
perience. Be sure you have observed the four points. 
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1. In a Runaway. 2. The Hallowe'en Party. 3. A 
Weird Dream. 4. Why I Was Punished. 5. A Joke 
I Once Played. 6. A Good Story I Heard. 7. My 
First Journey in a Railroad Train. 8. Selling Papers. 
9. Running Away. 10. A Country Girl's Visit to the 
City. 11. Why I Was Called "Miss DHly Dally." 
12. The Midnight Dance of the Parlor Chairs (a 
dream). 13. A Ride in a Strange Car. 



201 
The Beginning of the Story 
Here is the beginning of a story : 

" Have you heard the news? " 

"No, what is it?" 

" We are to have a holiday to-morrow." 

" Hooray ! let's get some of the other fellows and go off 
in the woods." 

" All right. I'll meet you after school and make plans." 

James Wright had dashed out of the house to tell his 
chrnn Henry Foster the good news he had just learned. 
The house was close to the village street, and James had 
seen Henry coming up from the store near by. Most of 
the houses in the little village of Enfield nestled close to the 
Conmion, and the country store was the point from which 
all the roads radiated. 

Notice that this story begins with conversation. 
While this way of beginning stories is by no means the 
most common way, it is an interesting means of getting 
the attention of your readers at the start. Is the setting 
given? Do we learn who the important characters 
are, soon after the story begins ? 
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Exercise 260 

Change the following beginnmgs of stories so that 
conversation is used at the outset : 

1. One day, when I was very young, Mother said she 
was going to take me shopping with her. I jumped up 
and down with glee. We soon got started and took the car 
down town. When we entered a store I noticed the cash 
register and ran behind the counter to inspect it. 

2. As I entered the house where my friend Helen Uves, 
I heard a mournful cry. I could not tell what had happened 
until I was told by Joe, the mourner. He began to tell me 
about the sad fate of his pet cat, Snookums. 

3. A knock that echoed and re-echoed awakened Edith 
and me on the night of December fifth. We were out of bed 
in an instant. Mother inquired who it was at that time of 
night. The only answer we received was, " Let us in." 

After changing these beginnings into conversation 
form, go on and complete the stories in your own way. 



The Ending of the Story 

Here are the endings of a story, — both for the same 
story. We shall compare them, to see which is the 
better. 

I 

At the foot of the stairs, mother and I were met by Mr. 
Gallis, the landlord. " Where is the fire? " shouted Mother. 

"Fire?" he replied. "There isn't any fire that I 
know of." 

"Why, don't you see the engines outside? And don't 
you smell the smoke? " 

" Bless me, that's not a fire. I have been fumigating 
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a room on the fourth floor. See here, officer, what are you 
so excited about?'' And he stopped the policeman who 
was rushing up the stairs. 

When the officer had been satisfied that there was no 
fire, he went downstairs again and explained to the fire 
chief. Soon the engines had gone and the crowd had 
dispersed. 

" Well," said mother, when we had recovered from our 
scare, " it might be well next time to do a little investigating 
before we call out the police and the fire department.'' 

II 

Mother and I rushed downstairs. At the foot of the 
stairs we met Mr. Gallis, the landlord. Mother shouted 
to him, asking him where the fire was. 

''Fire?" he replied. "There isn't any fire that I 
know of." 

Mother asked him if he didn't smell the smoke, and 
if he hadn't seen the engines outside ; but he said he was 
sure she was mistaken. Then it dawned on him that 
the fumigating he had been doing on the fourth floor must 
have caused all the excitement, and he explained it all to 
her. 

Just then an officer came up the stairs; and stopping 
him, Mr. Gallis explained the situation to him. When 
the officer was satisfied that there was no fire, he went 
down and told the fire chief what the matter was. 

When we had recovered from our excitement. Mother 
said it would teach us a lesson to make inquiries the next 
time we had a fire scare. 

The next day a good many people came to see what 
they expected would be the ruins of our house. Some 
called us up on the telephone, also, and wished to know 
how we had escaped from burning. We all laughed when 
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a neighbor came over with some food and clothing to aid 
us in our distress. Mother was finally compelled to put 
a card up over the out-door bell, explaining that there had 
been no fire and that nobody need expect to come up to see 
the ruins. This kept away some of the curious strangers 
who were determined to get upstairs. 

The first story ending makes more use of conversation 
and thus makes the action seem more real, as it would 
be in life itself. But the more important point to notice 
is that the second story, after the main events are 
finished, goes on to add several facts that have little to 
do with the action of the story. What happened the 
next day may be interesting, but it adds nothing of 
especial interest to the story. 

In ending a story, try to avoid adding any unnecessary 
details. 

If you are telling of a trip, don't go on to tell about 
having had a good time or about how you felt the next 
day ; stop when the trip ends. Even telling about get- 
ting home is not always necessary. In a plot story, 
stop when the climax is reached ; do not add any more 
than is absolutely necessary to understand how the 
story comes out. 

Exercise 261 

Write the first part of the story, the ending of which 
has just been given. After you have done this, let the 
teacher dictate the first ending, to see if you paragraph 
and pimctuate it correctly. 

Decide first upon a setting. Then consider whether 
you will use conversation at the outset. 
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Exercise 262 

Write stories, using these suggestions for the begin- 
nings. Be especially careful about the endings. 

1. One night the constant barking of Mr. Jones's dog. 
Mr. Jones is troubled. Dresses and^goes out. A glimpse 
of a man running. Man is caught in barb-wire fence. 

2. You are determined to go to the Moving Pictures. 
But you are not old enough to be admitted unless accom- 
panied by an older person. You dress up as an older person. 

3. Every day Selma finds something missing from her 
lunch box, at school. The teacher secretly discovers who 
the thief is, and she has Selma put some pepper in a doughnut 
and place it in the box, to catch the culprit. 

4. I belonged to the *' Conquerors." We were to play 
the " Red Stockings " on Saturday morning. We had earned 
our uniforms and this was our first game. 

203 

Choosing the Title 

1. When the Ice Cracked 
A Skating Party 

2. Wanted — an Experienced Cook 

My Attempt at Cooking for the Family 

3. " Suppose the Brake Had not Worked " 
A Coasting Adventure 

An interesting title adds greatly to the attention the 
story receives. Look at the three groups of titles 
above. Which one of each group do you prefer? 
Both are for the same story. Let us see what the 
pupil has done to make the first one the more inter- 
esting title. 
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We have called the final happening of a plot story 
the climax. Now the pupil has each time used the 
climax to get the idea of his title. In the first story, 
it came from the idea of the ice cracking. In the 
second story, the idea was the failure of the attempt 
to cook. This suggested the humorous idea of using 
a newspaper advertisement for a new cook. In the 
third title, the brake of the automobile finally saved 
the coasters from being run into. From this climax 
we get the idea of the title. This time, however, 
it is in the form of a quoted statement. It is the re- 
mark that one of the characters in the story makes 
after the climax has been reached. It fits in well as 
a title. 

If the story is not a plot story, it may be more dif- 
ficult to get an interesting title. But here, too, a little 
thought may make it possible to find a more interest- 
ing title. Compare these two titles of the same chron- 
icle story : 

A Day as a Wage Earner 
Working in the Store 

Does not the first sound more interesting? 

Notice these titles of books that have been written. 
What difference do you notice in those in the two 
groups? 

" David Copperfield " 

" Lorna Doone '' 

" Judith Shakespeare " 

" Vanity Fair " 

" The Promised Land '' 

" It Never Can Happen Again " 
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Exercise 263 

Study carefully these endings of stories, and decide 
on titles for the stories : 

1. The score was tied, and it was the last of the ninth 
inning with two men out and the bases full. John Morton, 
who was at the bat, had scarcely ever been known to hit 
the ball; and our hopes were buried. The second ball, a 
swift in curve, came over the plate like a cannon ball. 
John swung at it, met it fairly, and made a hit. The ball 
sailed to left field, over the fielder's head. The fielder 
tried for it, but it was of no use ; the ball was just out of 
his reach. Jim Bailey dived for home and made it, bringing 
in the winning run. What a shout arose as he crossed the 
plate! At last we had won. 

2. Father said grace and away went our forks. The 
turkey disappeared as by magic. After we had finished, 
there remained only the two drumsticks and the two wings. 

3. Great was my surprise when I found I could scarcely 
recognize myself with such a peculiar head-piece on. I had 
made the hat upside down. I was so discouraged that I 
ripped it all apart. I spent the rest of that ill-fated day 
reading a book. 

These endings might be used for compositions, the 
pupils supplying the rest of each story. 

Exercise 264 

Which of these titles do you think are good ones ? 
Why? 

1. Goodness Assured until Christmas. 2. " I Saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa Glaus." 3. A Day at the Beach. 
4. A Trunkful of Curiosities. 5. My Dog. 6. Coasting. 
7. Alone in the House. 8. A Walk. 9. A New Memo- 
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rial Day Added to My Calendar. 10. A Thunder Storm. 
11. Tobogganing. 12. Ted. 13. Our Club. 14. What 
Was Behind the Door? 15. And the Cat Came Back. 

Look ahead to the titles given in the next exercise, 
and consider whether they are good ones. 

Look back through the book where stories have been 
told. Select titles for them. Consult Ex. 258. 

204 
Material for Stories 
Here are some story titles and suggestions : 
1. A Ride on a Roller Coaster. 2. Spending a Nickel. 
3. Why I Was Absent from School. 4. The Best 
Time I Ever Had. 5. A Page from a Lazy GirPs Diary. 
6. Why I Lost My Temper. 7. A Circus Day. 8. A 
Day as a Wage Earner (how you earned some money). 
9. Rip Van Winkle's Visit to the City in 1950. 10. My 
Appearance in Public. 11. A Ride on a Comet. 12. A 
New Fable (using such animals or characters as you find 
in iEsop). 13. A New Mother Goose Rhym<5. 14. 
Another Adventure of Alice in Wonderland. 15. A 
Day with Robinson Crusoe. 16. A Strange Party (at which 
some of the characters in stories you have read appear). 
17. How We Found the North Pole. 18. My Magic 
Spectacles and What I Saw with Them. 1 . A Ride 
in a Jinriksha (an experience in Japan). 20. Seeing 
the Chinese Wall. 21. A Day. in a Swiss Village (many 
travel stories may be told, making them real by their seem- 
ing to be your own experience). 22. A Country Auction. 
23. How the Robin Got its Red Breast (an imaginary 
story, to be told to a young child. Several such stories 
might be told). 24. A Joke on Dorothy (her Christmas 
present proves to be a dog and not a doll). 25. The Fate 
of our Jack-o*-Lanterns. 26* Polly Gave it Away (the 
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parrot sees a little girl take a pie and gives her away). 
27. The School Fire Drill Proves to be Exciting. 28. My 
First Visit to a Lighthouse. 29. Wanted — an Experi- 
enced Cook (I am praised by the family until — the 
food is tasted). 30. Edward's First Dip in the Salt Water 
(taking little brother to the beach). ^ 31. That Eleventh 
Inning (an exciting ball game). 32. A Lucky Escape 
(a coasting adventure). 33. My First Lie. 34. When 
the Ice Cracked (we fall in when the ice cracks). 35. The 
Life of Apollo (he is my cat). 36. When the Automobile 
Moved (a dream of running an automobile). 37. My 
Remedy for Naughty Children (curing the younger children 
when you are left to care for them during the day). 38. In 
the Dark (rain, falling in a barrel, sounds like foot- 
steps). 39. The Trials of a Housekeeper (acting in charge 
of the house, when Mother is away). 40. My First 
Sail. 

205 

Description 

The purpose of description is to make another person 
see as clearly as possible an object you have seen or have 
imagined. 

It may be a single object, like a person or a tree ; or 
may be a collection of objects, as a room or a scene 
from a hill. But it must be an object that can be seen. 
You cannot describe how to build a boat ; you explain 
that. After the boat is built, you may describe its 
appearance. 

General Suggestions for Description 
1. Description of a person. 

In describing a person, notice the striking things 
about the person. Perhaps it is a cut on the face, or 
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an odd hat, or a peculiar expression on the face. In 
giving the more careful description, the order should 
be from head to foot. Notice first, then, the head and 
face. 

2. Description of a room. 

In describing a room, first say something about the 
general impression the room makes : its size, or its 
gloominess, or its shabby appearance. Then describe 
the main objects that stand about in the center ; then 
go about the room and select interesting objects on the 
walls. This order is not important, unless you intend 
to give almost all of the different objects in the room. 
Otherwise, you would select the most striking things. 

3. Description of a scene. 

In describing a scene, begin with the objects in the 
foreground, and proceed toward the objects in the 
background. This may be reversed. In this de- 
scription, too, there should first be given the general 
impression. 

4. Other general suggestions. 

Every description should first establish the setting. 
We should know where and when you saw this. Other- 
wise, it does not seem real. Do not write an im- 
aginary description ; tell only what you have actually 
observed. 

Don't include anything that could not be seen from 
the spot where you make your observation. Don't try 
to describe the exterior and the interior of a house at 
the same time. If you go from one to the other, you 
should tell us first that- you have moved your position. 
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Here are three descriptions. Study each of them, 
having in mind the general suggestions just given. 

1. A Person. 

She had a channingly piquant face, which was more than 
merely pretty because it was inteUigent and full of hiunor. 
Her fine gray eyes were very bright in the dusk. She was 
very alert and graceful. Her blue serge suit was well made 
and her little hat was smart ; Ker brown boots and her white 
gloves were irreproachable. But in spite of everything she 
did not appear comfortable in her mind. In fact, she was 
in a temper. 
— From a magazine story by Grace Sartwell Mason. 

2. A House. 

It was one of those spacious farmhouses, with high-ridged 
but lowlynsloping roofs, built in the style handed down from 
the first Dutch settlers; the low projecting eaves forming 
a piazza along the front, capable of being closed up in bad 
weather. Under this were hung flails, harness, various 
utensils of husbandry, and nets for fishing in the neighbor- 
ing river. Benches were built along the sides for summer 
use; and a great spinning-wheel at one end, and a chum 
at the other, showed the various uses to which this impor- 
tant porch might be devoted. From this piazza the won- 
dering Ichabod entered the hall, which formed the center 
of the mansion and the place of usual residence. Here, 
rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, dazzled 
his eyes. In one corner stood a huge bag of wool ready to 
be spun; in another a quantity of linsey-woolsey just 
from the loom; ears of Indian corn, and strings of dried 
apples and peaches, hung in gay festoons along the walls, 
mingled with the gaud of red peppers. 

— From Irving's '* Legend of Sleepy Hollow." 
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3. A Scene. 

The house stood unusually near the river, facing east- 
ward, and standing fournsquare, with an immense veranda 
about its sides, and a flight of steps in front, spreading 
broadly downward, as we open our arms to a child. From 
the veranda nine miles of river were seen ; and in their 
compass near at hand, the shady garden full of rare and 
beautiful flowers; farther away broad fields of cane and 
rice, and the distant quarters of the slaves ; and on the hori- 
zon everywhere a dark belt of cypress forest. 

— George W. Cable : " Old Creole Days.'' 

Exercise 265 
Write descriptions, using your own observation. 
Here are some suggested titles : 

1. The View from My Bedroom Window. 2. The 
Country Store. 3. A Tramp. 4. A Favorite Spot. 
5. As I Picture Myself Ten Years Hence. 6. A Car 
Advertisement. 7. A Window at Christmas. 8. My 
Pet. 9. My Dolls. 10. The Umpire. 11. The Ball 
Field. 12. A Swiss Village Scene. 13. A Haunted 
Room. 14. The Scene in Church. 15. A Comic Pic- 
ture. 16. An Old Clock. 17. Mother. 18. A Scene 
in the Zoo. 19. The Newsboy. 20. In the Hospital. 



Biography 

If you are writing the life of another person, it is a 
biography; if you are writing your own life, it is called 
an autobiography. 

These topics might be used in writing a biography : 

1. The Reason WTiy the Person Is Important. 

2. Birth and Parentage. 
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3. Youth : Interesting Stories of Childhood ; Educa- 
tion ; Early Occupations. 

4. Important Events in His Career. 

5. Death. 

6. What His Life Meant to Others. 

A separate paragraph should be used for each of 
these topics, and other paragraphs may be added if 
necessary. 

In writing a biography, try to make it interesting. 
Select the interesting details ; not the mere empty facts. 
Some of the most recent biographies and autobiogra- 
phies are examples of interestingly written books. 
Usually an encyclopedia omits the more intimate and 
interesting details ; it would be better to consult a more 
personal work. 

Exercise 266 

Write your autobiography, having these topics : 

1. Birth and parentage. 2. Interesting early recollec- 
tions. 3. First schooling. 4. Later schooling. 5. How 
time out of school hours is spent. 

Exercise 267 

Suggested subjects for Biography : 

1. Jacob Riis (see " The Making of an American ")• 
2. Mary Antin (see " The Promised Land ")• 3. Mark 
Twain (see Paine's " Life of Mark Twain ")• 4. Booker 
Washington (see " Up from Slavery ")• 5. Florence 
Nightingale (see Laura E. Richards^s " Life of Florence 
Nightingale ")• 6. Benjamin Franklin (see Franklin's 
''Autobiography"). 7. Abraham Lincoln (see Hapgood's 
''Abraham Lincoln"). 
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207 
Explanation 
Explanation, or exposition, aims to explain an idea. 

You wish to show how- something is made, or how to 
get to a certain place, or how to play a game, or how to 
do a problem in arithmetic, or what caused the Ameri- 
can Revolution. In each of these cases, you use 
explanation or exposition. You have had the idea in 
your own mind, and you wish to make it clear to some- 
one else. 

General suggestions. 

1. Don't describe when you should explain. 

2. Make the title clear. The title " How to Make 
Candy'' is not clear ; it is not explained what kind is to 
be made. 

3. If you use any words or terms, in your explanation, 
that any reader might not understand, don't fail to 
explain them. If you were writing to explain how to 
start an automobile, and used the term '* second 
speed," you should explain in such a way that any one 
might understand. 

4. Have an outline. Here is one : 

I. Introduction. 

This should explain any word in the title that might 
not be understood, and it should state what you are 
going to explain. Don't think that because you have 
put the subject in the title you need not state it in a 
sentence in the introduction. 
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II. Explanation. 

In this paragraph or paragraphs you should give the 
explanation, keeping the steps in good order. Remem- 
ber, you must be clear in all you say. 

III. Conclusion. 

This paragraph simply states again, but perhaps in 
new wording, the subject. If you were explaining 
how to make a baseball, for example, it might read : 
If you put all the materials together as I have explained, 
you will have a good baseball with which to play. 

Exercise 268 
Here are some subjects for explanations : 

1. How to Make a Sewing Apron. 2. How to Ring 
in a Fire Alarm. 3. Why I Do Not Like Housework. 
4. The Causes of the Mexican War. 5. How the Presi- 
dent Is Elected. 6. How to Run an Automobile (it 
would be wise to limit the subject to one particular kind). 
7. How to Fill Out a Money Order. 8. How to Keep a 
Diary. 9. What Books I Like. 10. What Birds I Know. 
11. What My Favorite Subject Is. 12. How to Take 
a Kodak Picture. 13. How to Make a Bed. 14. How 
Maple Sugar Is Made. 15. How to Play Basketball. 

Note. — The teacher has a broad field in history and 
geography for subjects. 

208 
Argument 
An argument is a kind of writing or speaking that aims to 
convince others of the justice of one side of a question. 

In explanation we aim to explain^ not to convince. 
There is only one side to an explanation ; everyone will 
accept it, because the writer is simply giving facts. 
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This outline might be used in an argument : 

I. Introduction. 

In this paragraph, you tell what the subject is, 
explain any terms that may not be clear, and state 
which side of the question you are to take. 

II. The Argument. 

You should give two or three reasons why you stand 
for the side chosen. Each reason must be proved. 
Do not think that merely stating an argument is in any 
sense proving it. 

III. The Conclusion. 

The last paragraph should in one sentence sum up the 
arguments, and close with the statement: Therefore, 
I believe that, etc. 

Here is an example of the outline of an argument : 
Subject: Resolved: That the Santa Claus story should 
he encouraged, 
I. Introduction. 

History of the story. 

What the story is. 

The negative side favored. 

(The affirmative side favors the subject, while 
the negative side is against it.) 

II. The Argiunent. 

1. Children are deceived by it. 

Proof: Children think presents come from 
Santa ; later find have been deceived. 
Examples. 

2. Children often frightened by representations 

of Santa. 
Proof : examples of such fear. 
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III. The Conclusion. 

Therefore, since children are often deceived by it 
and are frightened by it, I believe the Santa 
Clans story should not be encouraged. 

Exercise 269 

Write arguments upon these or upon other subjects : 
1. Does a Boy Have a Better Time than a Girl? 
2. Should Prizes Be Given as Rewards in School? 3. Should 
Tramps Be Fed? 4. Should Schools Have One Session 
Each Day? 5. Should Children under Twelve Years 
Attend Moving Picture Shows? 6. Should a Child Be 
Encouraged to Believe in Fairies? 7. Should the Curfew 
Be Enforced? 8. Should Examinations Be Abolished? 

9. Should Foreign Languages Be Taught in the Grades? 

10. Was Washington Greater than Lincoln ? 

209 

Letter Writing 

We shall study three kinds of letters : 

I. Informal or intimate letters. 
II. Formal letters. 
III. Business letters. 

Informal Letters 

Informal or intimate letters are those that you would write 
to a relative or intimate friend. 

Here are some general directions : 

1. Use plain, double sheet paper. It is better not 
to have ruled lines. 

2. Keep a margin of about f of an inch on both sides 
of the paper. Don't rule this ; place four dots with a 
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pencil to mark the top and bottom of each margin. 
Then keep to this imaginary margin as you write. 

3. Customs vary as to the order of pages to be used. 
Begin with the page that would be the first page if it 
were a book. Then go to page 3. Then you might use 
pages 2 and 4. Let your teacher decide this. 

A Friendly Letter 

Here is an example of a friendly letter : 

143 Webster Avenue 
(a) Columbus, Ohio 

August 24, 1917 
(6) Dear Edith, 

(c) / am delighted with the pretty gift you sent me on 
my birthday. The pocket book came at the most 
fortunate time, for I confess I was rather ashamed 
of the much-used purse which I have been carrying 
for so long a time. 

Why canH you come down to see me some time 
soon? Mother and I would both be most happy 
to have you come. We could arrange to have Bob 
meet you at the station on any day of next week that 
would be convenient for you. Do let me hear from 
you soon, and I look forward to the happy times 
we may have together. 

(d) Sincerely yours, 

(e) Marion 

The parts of the letter are : 

(a) The Heading. 

(6) The Salutation. 

(c) The Body of the Letter. 
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(d) The Complimentary Close. 

(e) The Signature. 

Notice these particulars about the letter just given : 

The Heading. 

The heading comes at the beginning of the letter. 
This is often written, in these familiar letters, at the end 
of the letter, below and to the left. Three Unes are 
taken : one for the street address, one for the city, and 
one for the date. No abbreviations should be used; 
the name of the state, in particular, should not be 
abbreviated in a friendly letter. Custom is more and 
more insistent that in all letters the state name should 
not be abbreviated. 

Be sure to use just the figure, in the date ; do not 
write Aiigust 2Uh. 

Each new line of the heading should begin a little more 
to the right. This should be planned so that the third 
line come no farther to the right than the f -inch margin. 

There should be a good margin at the top of the 
paper, before the heading is begun. When you begin, 
you may not be sure whether your letter will fill more 
than one page ; but it is safe to allow at least an inch 
and a half of margin at the top of the paper. Re- 
member to keep an even margin at both the right and 
the left. 

Notice that no commas are put at the ends of the 
first three lines. While formerly this was regarded as 
necessary, it is now being more and more omitted. 
There would seem to be no good reason for such punctu- 
ation. It is generally omitted on an envelope, in the 
address. 
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The Salutation. 

The Salutation is the part of a letter in which one 
addresses the person to whom one is writing. It 
begins at the margin, on the line next to the last line 
of the Heading. In this letter the words Dear Edith 
are used. If one were not quite as familiar with the 
person to whom the letter is written, the Salutation 
might read : My dear Edith. This latter Salutation is 
also used in more formal letters. Notice that when 
tliis form is used, the second word — dear — is begun 
with a small letter. A comma is used after the Salu- 
tation in friendly letters. Sometimes you will see a 
comma and a dash. It is only in business letters that 
a colon is used. 

The Body of the Letter. 

The first paragraph of the letter begins on the line 
following the Salutation and at a paragraph margin. 
Each new paragraph begins at the same margin. It is 
not easy to compose the body of the letter. However, 
some general suggestions may be given. One good idea 
to have in mind is constantly to think whether what 
you are writing will be of interest to the one to whom 
you are writing. This does not mean that you must 
avoid writing about yourself and must not use the 
pronoun /. On the contrary, that is what you should 
do. Again, you should avoid a string of questions, 
making that the main part of the letter. Don't begin : 
" I hope you are well and I am. How are youf Why 
donH you write? Why don't you come to see mef etc. 

Try to make the beginning interesting, so that the 
reader will at once wish to read on. 
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You know what to write to most interest each one 
of your different friends, and in writing you should 
think of this. If you have had any interesting expe- 
rience, they probably would enjoy hearing about it. 
Plan not to have the letter extend down to the bottom 
of the paper. Leave a margin of at least an inch. 
Turn to another page if you find you are nearing the 
foot of the page. 

Plan not to end your letter with an incomplete 
sentence. It is better to make a complete sentence 
before the Complimentary Close. 

The Complimentary Close. 

The expression Sincerely yours is used in friendly 
letters. Notice that the second word begins with a 
small letter. If you were writing to a relative you 
would use such expressions as Lovingly yours, Your 
loving son, or Your loving daughter. Plan to have the 
CompUmentary Close begin at the middle of the Une. 
Use a comma after it. 

The Signature. 

Begin the signature farther to the right than is the 

Complimentary Close. In a friendly letter you may 

use simply your first name. If writing to one who is 

not accustomed to call you by yoiu* first name, sign 

your full name. 

210 

Addressing the Envelope 

Miss Edith H. Morse 
35 Kendall Street 
Cleveland 
Ohio 
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In addressing the envelope, begin each new line 
farther to the right, planning to keep the margin at 
the right somewhat even. Use no punctuation at the 
ends of the lines. Use no abbreviations. If the Post 
Office box is added, put it on the same line with the 
State, beginning itnder the first letter of the first line. 

Exercise 270 

1. Write a letter from your home, to some intimate 
friend or relative, thanking him for a Christmas or 
birthday gift. 

2. Write a letter from some place where you have 
visited in a vacation, describing an interesting place or 
telling about a good time you had. 

3. Write to a boy friend, telling him about some- 
thing interesting you have made. 

Note. — In all these letters, add an envelope address. 

211 

A Less Intimate Letter 

Here is the form for a less intimate letter : 

Apartment 2A, Linden Hall 
1314 Beacon Street 

Albany, New York 
December 5, 1918 
My dear Miss Alden, 



Sincerely yours, 

James H. Green 
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An Infonaal Invitation 

Here is the form for an informal invitation : 

Dear Helen, 

Mother has consented to my planning an in- 
formal skating party on Wednesday, after which we are 
to have supper at our hom£. Could you join us? We 
plan to meet at our house at three o'clock. 
Your loving friend, 
Mary 
24 Raleigh Avenue 

February the ninth 

The Reply 
Here is the reply : 
Dear Mary, 

It was most kind of you and your mother to 
invite me to join your skating party on Wednesday. I shall 
be most happy to meet you at three o'clock at your home. 
I am looking forward to the good time. 
Lovingly yours, 
Helen 
189 Colgate Park 

February the tenth 

Exercise 271 

1. Write a letter to your teacher, from a place where 
you are visiting. 

2. Write a letter to the Principal of yom' school, from 
yom' home address, explaining a long absence. 

3. Write an invitation to a friend, from your home, 
planning a party. 

4. Write the friend's acceptance. 
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212 
Formal Letters 

Formal letters use the third person mstead of the first 
and second persons that are used in the friendly or informal 
letters. 

A Formal Invitation 

Here is the form for a formal invitation to the party 
that is to be held at a home : 

Miss Edith Mason requests the pleasure of Miss Marion 
Foster^ s company at a party at her home on Thursday 
evening, November the twenty-fourth, from eight to eleven 
o'clock. 
175 Forest Avenue 

November the nineteenth 

The Acceptance 
Here is the acceptance : 

Miss Marion Foster accepts vrith pleasure the kind 
invitation of Miss Edith Mason for Thursday evening, 
November the twenty-fourth, from eight to eleven o'clock, 
245 Euclid Avenue 

November the twentieth 

A Note of Regret 

Miss Marion Foster regrets that a previous engagement 
prevents her from accepting the kind invitation of Miss 
Edith Mason for Thursday evening, November the twenty- 
fourth, from eight to eleven o'clock. 
245 Euclid Avenue 

November the twentieth 
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Notice that the writer's address and the date are 
placed at the end of a formal invitation. The note of 
acceptance and of regret repeat, exactly, the time given 
in the body of the invitation. No salutation, com- 
plimentary close, or signature is needed. It is well to 
remember that an invitation should be answered in 
the same form that is used in the invitation; if the 
invitation is formal, the reply should be formal. 

Exercise 272 

1. Write a formal note to a friend, inviting him to a 
birthday party. 

2. Write the acceptance. 

3. Write the note of regret. 

4. Write a formal invitation for a school entertain- 
ment. 

213 
Business Letters 
Here are some general suggestions : 

1. Single sheets of paper are used where the letter is 
sent by a business concern. Sometimes the double 
sheets would be used, if the writer is sending a letter 
to a business concern. 

2. Keep an even, wide margin at the left. If the 
letter is written, no margin need be left at the right ; 
but if the letter is typewritten, the same margin should 
be kept at the right that is used at the left. Leave 
a wide margin at the top of the paper. Often what is 
called the Letter Head appears at the top of the paper. 
This is the name and address of the firm. In this case, 
only the date need be added. 
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3. It is better to write on only one side of the paper. 
Even though there be but little to add on a second page, 
it is better form to use a new sheet. 

A Business Letter 

Here is an example of a business letter : 

729 West 5m Street 
(a) New York City 

December 5, 1918 
James C, Drake Company 
(6) 1242 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 

(c) Gentleman: 

(d) Kindly send me the following books, 
which I find listed in your catalogue : 

1 copy '' The Klondike Clan'' — S. Hall Young $1.35 
1 copy '' After College — What?'' — Bolwell .75 

1 copy " The Castle of Cheer'' — Lerrigo 1 .25 







$3.35 


(e) 
(f) 


/ inclose a check for $3.35. 
Yours truly, 
(Miss) Edith H. 


Holmes 


The parts of a business letter are : 






(a) The Heading 





(6) The Address 

(c) The Salutation 

(d) The Body of the Letter 

(e) The Complimentary Close 
if) The Signature 
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Here are some suggestions about each part : 

The Heading. 

As has been said before, most business concerns have 
a formal Letter Head. In this letter none appears, 
and the Heading follows the same form already taught. 

The Address. 

The address may take two or three lines. If the 
two-line form is used, the street address is omitted. 

The Salutation. 

In the case of a company, the word Gentlemen is to 
be used. When one man is addressed, use Dear Sir. 
In addressing a woman, use Dear Madam. Sometimes, 
in a business letter, one addresses ,a onan with less 
formality ; and then the form is used : My dear Mr. 
Jones. 

The Body of the Letter. 

Avoid beginning the letter with an incomplete sen- 
tence of these types: Yours of the 2Uhat hand; In 
reply to yWs of 21 ulto, would state, etc. Begin with 
an absolutely complete sentence, such as : Your letter 
of June 18 has been duly received or In reply to your letter 
of June 6 / would state that I have no more copies of the 
book you desire. 

A business letter should be worded in the most 
courteous language; only such language is to-day 
encouraged by reputable business men. 

Use only a complete sentence, also, at the end of 
the letter. It is better to avoid such expressions as : 
/ remain or and oblige. 
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The Complimentary Close. 

The best form is : Yours truly. . The form Very truly 
yours is also much used. The form Respectfully yours 
should be used only in writing to one in a superior 
position. 

The Signature. 

The full name should always be signed to a business 
letter. Never sign : J. Morse. An unmarried woman 
should sign her name with the word Miss in brackets, 
as in the letter just given. Then if a reply is to be 
made, it will be correctly addressed. 

A married woman, if she wishes to be addressed by 
her husband's name, as is customary, should sign her 
name as follows: 

Helen F. Green 
{Mrs. John H. Green) 

In the first signature, the first name is her maiden name, 
the initial is that of her last name before marriage, and 
the last name is that of her husband. The second sig- 
nature is that of her husband, prefixed with the title 
Mrs. If she wishes to be addressed by her own name, 
she should sign thus : (Mrs.) Helen F. Green. 

Additional Suggestions. 

Abbreviations are much less used now than formerly. 

You may abbreviate Street and the name of a State. 

Do not abbreviate a date Uke this : 2/24, '17. 

In folding a business letter, fold the lower end toward 
the top, to within a half inch of the top. Then fold the 
right end toward the left, a little less than one third of 
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the way across. Then fold the left end toward the 
right, making the edges even. 

In placing the letter in the envelope, put in first the 
folded end. 

It is well to place the return address on the envelope, 
in the upper left-hand corner. This insures the return 
of the letter in case it fail to reach the given address. 

Exercise 273 

1. Write a letter from your school address to a well- 
known firm, asking them to send you a catalogue of 
their goods. 

2. Write a letter using these notes : 

James H. Knight, 234 Green Street, Buffalo, sends to 
The Windsor Book Company, 45 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, for the following : Bartlett's * 'Animals at Home" 
—$.45 ; Bradish^s " Stories of Country Life '' — $.40 ; Stokes' 
" Ten Common Trees '' — $.40; Monteith's " Some Useful 
Animals." — $.50. Order is for 25 copies of each book. 
Letter sent Dec. 24, 1917. 

3. Write a letter from the same book concern, ac- 
knowledging the letter just given. 

4. Write this letter : 

John D. Hamlin of 647 Lake Road, Brookline, Mass., 
wishes to inquire of the Winton Company, 27 Berea Road, 
Cleveland, why his closed car, ordered March 27, 1919, has 
not arrived. He says the Boston agent, Mr. George F. 
Saunders, has been notified that the car was to have been 
sent May 1. His letter is dated May 25. The letter is 
addressed to the Cleveland Manager, Mr. Henry K. Smith. 

5. Write the reply to the letter just given, explaining 
that there has been an unavoidable delay in the ship- 
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ment of the car, owing to the great volume of business 
and the difficulty in arranging for the transportation by 
freight. The car was shipped May 20 and ought to be 
received soon. 

6. Write an answer to one of these newspaper ad- 
vertisements for help wanted. Use your home address. 
State where you saw the advertisement, your quali- 
fications, where you have worked, and the name of an 
employer and of a teacher to whom the firm may write, 
giving the addresses of such references. Here are the 
advertisements : 

WANTED . — A boy to learn the dry goods business. Must 
be honest and not afraid of work. Address, stating age, 
residence, qualifications, and references. The B. F. Larrabee 
Company, 134 South St., Detroit. Mr. George D. 
Andrews, Supt. 

WANTED. — A salesgirl in a downtown candy store. 
Must be quick, agreeable, and willing to work. $12 at 
start. Address Henry F. Barnes, 189 Dover St., Detroit, 
Supt. D. J. Lowe Co. 

7. Write this letter : 

Mrs. James F. Brown's name before marriage was Eleanor 
Leonard. She now, on June 30, 1917, writes to The Educes 
tional News, 1225 Tremont Street, Boston, inclosing $4 for 
a new subscription to the magazine. It is to be sent, 
beginning with the July issue, to her home, 43 Canto Ave., 
Lynn, Mass. 
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All, each, usage of, 199 
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meaning of, 143 

models of, 150-161 
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And error, 288 
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pronoun with, 193 
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note on, 67 
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indefinite, 80 
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Autobiograpliy, 349 
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usage of, 221. 256 
Aioake, toake, usage of. 241 

Base, of sentence, 12. 143. 272, 274. 
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Be, conjugation of. 248, 251 
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Bid, usage of, 241 
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Broken quotations, punctuation of. 
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Can, may, usage of. 259 
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Cause clause, 93. 108 
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concession. 93. 108 
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defined. 20 
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dependent, 29 
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indirect question, 109 

indirect statement, 109 

manner, 108 

noun, 106 

place, 108 

purpose, 93. 107 

restrictive, 302 

result, 107 

time (or temporal), 93, 108 

what is expressed by, 93 
Climax of a story, 333 
Collective noun, agreement of. 255 

defined. 61 
Colon, when ased. 303 
Combining sentences. 286 
Comma, when used, 295. 297. 299. 

300. 301 
Common gender. 174 
Common noun. 56 

Comparative degree, of adjective. 
201 

of adverb. 207 
Comparison, of adjective, double, 203 

of adjective, explained. 201 

of adjective, irregular. 204 

of adjective, regular. 201 

of adjective, using an adverb. 202 

of adverb, irregular. 208 

of adverb, regular, 207 
Complement, objective, 121, 156, 181 
Complete predicate, 11, 12 
Complete sentence, what it does, 3, 

4,6 
Complete subject, 11, 12 
Complex sentence. 35. 160. 293 
Complimentary close of letter, 358, 
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Composition, building a, 325 

definition of a, 325 

kinds of, 328 
Compound noim, plural of, 169 
Compound sentence, 33, 158, 293 
Compound sentence error, 291 
Compoimd tenses, 232 
Concession clauses, 93, 108 
Conditional clauses, 93, 107 
Confusion, between adverb and ad- 
jective, 209 

between adverb and preposition, 
213 
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Conjugation, defined, 219 

of verb be, 248 

of verb hear, 245 
Conjunctions, classes of, 88 

coordinate, 88, 136 

correlative, 90 

defined, 49 

how distinguished, 49 

parsing of, 217 

subordinate., 89, 136 
Connectives, 131 

Conversation, paragraph using, 317 
Coordinate conjunction, 88, 136 
Coordinate expressions, punctuation 

of, 295 
Coordinate statements, punctuation 

of, 297-298 
Copula, 45, 71, 136 
Copulative verb, 73 
Correlative conjunction, 90 

Declarative sentence, defined, 23 
Declension, of interrogative pro- 
noun, 187 

of noun, 176 

of personal pronoun, 183 

or relative pronoun, 187 
Definite article, 80 
Degree, adverb of, 82 

clause of, 108 
Demonstrative adjective, 76, 197 
Dependent clauses, classes of, 105-109 

defined, 30 
Description, of a person, 346, 348 

of a room, 347, 348 

of a scene, 347, 349 

purpose of, 346 
Descriptive adjective, 74 
Details, paragraph using, 319 
Direct object, 116 
Divided quotation, 303 

Each, all, usage of, 199 
Each other, one another, usage of, 199 
Either, neither, usage of, 198 
Either, or, usage of, 215 
Emphatic form of verb, 261 
Ending of a story, 339 
Envelope, address of, 358, 366 
Errors in speech, 266 
Exclamation, name used independ- 
ently in, 139 



Exclamation point, need of, 26 
Exclamatory sentence, defined, 23 

punctuation of, 26 
Explanation, general suggestions 
about, 329, 351 

of an idea, 329 

of a process, 329 
Explanatory elements, 139 
Expletive, 95, 137 
Exposition, aze Explanation 
Expressions, coordinate, punctuation 
of, 295 

defined, 295 

interrupting, 300 

introductory and supplementary, 
299 

Feminine gender, 174 
Flee, fly, flow, usage of, 242 
Foreign plurals, 168 
Formal letters, 361-362 
Foundation words, 12 
Friendly letters, see Informal letters 
Future perfect tense, 221 
Future t«nse, 221 

Games, for complete sentences, 8 
for subject and predicate, 8 

Gender, of nouns, 173 
of pronouns, 189 

G«rund, 263 

Got, usage of, 242 

Hang, usage of, 243 
Heading of letters, 356, 364 
Hear, conjugation of, 245 

Imperative mood, defined, 224 

inflection of, 249 
Imperative sentences, defined, 23 

subject in, 26 
In, into, usage of, 212 
Incomplete sentence, 4 
Indefinite adjective, 76 
Indefinite articles, 80 
Independent clauses, defined, 30 
Independent words, 136 
Indicative mood, 224 
Indirect object, 118, 181 
Indirect question, 84, 109 
Indirect statement, 109 
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Infinitive, defined, 231 

inflection of, 230 
Infinitive phrase, 100 
Inflection, of adjective, 201 

of adverb, 207 

of imperative mood, 249 

of infinitive, 230 

of noun, 164 

of participle, 229 

of pronoun, 183 

of subjunctive mood, 260 

of verb, 219 

of verb be, 248, 251 

of verb hear, 245 
Informal letters, 354-360 
Interjections, defined, 51, 137 

how distinguished, 51 

independent relation of, 137 
Interrogative adjective, 81 
Interrogative adverb, defined, 84 

how used, 135 
Interrogative pronoun, defined, 65 

uses of, 187, 194 
Interrogative sentence, defined, 23 

order in, 25 
Interrupting expressions, punctua- 
tion of, 300 
Intransitive verb, defined, 69 
Introductory expressions, punctua- 
tion of, 299 
Invitation, formal, 361 

formal, acceptance of, 361 * 

formal, regret of, 361 

informal, 360 

informal, reply to, 360 
Irregular comparison, of adjective, 
204 

of adverb, 208 
Irregular plurals, 168 
Irregular verbs, 221, 236, 237 
It as an expletive, 95 

Lay, lie, usage of, 244 
Letters, business, 363-367 

body of, 357, 364 

complimentary close of, 358, 365 

formal, 361-362 

general suggestions about, 365 

heading of, 356, 364 

informal, 354-360 

salutation of, 357, 364 

signature of, 358, 365 



Ldke, as, usage of, 216 
Limiting adjectives, defined, 74 

demonstrative, 76 

indefinite, 76 

used as nouns, 78 
Loose sentence, 288 

Main thought in sentence, 271 

finding of, 272 
Manner, adverbs of, 82 

clauses of, 108 
Masculine gender, 174 
Material for stories, 345 
May and can, usage of, 259 
Modal auxiliaries, 226 
Mode see Mood 
Models of analysis, 150-161 
Modifiers, adjective, 126, 151 

adverbial, 128, 151 

definition, 12 

of base, 148 

possessive, 124 
Mood, different kinds of, 224 

imperative, inflection for, 249 

subjunctive, inflection for, 250 

subjimctive, uses of, 250 

Narration see Story 
Natural order of sentences, 9 
Neither, nor, usage of, 215 
Neuter gender, 174 
No, yes, usage of, 140 
Nominative case, of nouns, 177 
None, usage of, 200 
Notes of invitation, 360-361 
Noun, abstract, 58 

case of, 175 

classes of, 56, 164 

collective, 60 

common, 56 

declension of, 176 

defined, 4S 

gender of, 173 

how distinguished, 43 

inflection of, 164 

irregular plurals of, 168 

number of, 165 

parsing of, 182 

plurals of, rules, 166 

possessive rules for, 178 

predicate, 122 

proper, 56 
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Noun clauses, 106 
Noun phrases, 103 
Number, of nouns, 165 

of verbs, 227 

plural, irregular, 168 

plural, regular, 166 

uncommon singular and pliu*al, 
170 

Object, defined, 69 

indirect, 118 

relation, 116 
Objective case, of noim, uses of, 

177. 180 
Objective complement, 121, 156, 181 
O/, of, usage of, 212 
Order in a sentence, 9, 25 

Paragraph, beginning a story, 315 

defined, 306 

different kinds, 315 

giving details, 319 

outline, 312, 314 

practice in writing, 321 

study of good, 309 

unity, 312 

use of topic and topic sentence 
in, 307 

using conversation, 317 
Parsing, of adjective, 205 

of adverb, 210 

of conjunction, 217 

of noun, 182 

of preposition, 214 

of pronoun, 195 
Participle, defined, 229 

in principal parts of verb, 235 

inflection of, 229 

past, 229, 235 
Participial phrase, 100 
Parts of speech, aids in distinguish- 
ing, 43-55 

defined, 42 

different uses of the same, 53 

intensive study of, 164-267 

use of each, 40-42 
Passive voice, 223, 246 
Past participle, 229, 235 
Past tense, how used, 220 

two forms of inflection of, 227 
Person, of verbs, 227 
Personal pronoun, .defined, 64 



Phrases, adjecti^re, 102, 128 

adverbial, 102, 130 

classes of, according to form, 99 

classes of, according to use, 102 

defined, 18 

distinguished from clauses, 18 

infinitive, 100 

noun, 103 

participial, 100 

prepositional, 99 
Place, adverbs of, 82 

clauses of, 108 
Plot story, 333 
Plurals, of compound nouns, 169 

of figures, letters, etc., 170 

of foreign nouns, 168 

of nouns, irregular, 168 

of nouns, regular, 166 

of nouns, uncommon, 170 

of proper nouns, 170 
Position of subject and predicate, 9 
Positive degree, of adjectives, 201 

of adverbs, 207 
Possessive adjectives, 128 
Possessive case of nouns, rules for, 

178 
Possessive modifiers, 124, 157 
Possessive noun, 128 
Predicate, compound, 15, 33 

modifiers of , 149 

position of, 9 

relation, 7, 115 

simple, 11, 12 
Predicate adjective, 126 

distinguished from adjective in 
the predicate, 127 
Predicate noun, 122, 157 
Preposition, confusion with adverb, 
213 

defined, 48 

errors in usage, 212 

how distinguished, 48 

parsing of, 214 

relation of, 132 
Prepositional phrase, 99 
Present participle, 229 
Present perfect tense, 232-233 
Present tense, 232-233 
Principal clause, «ce Independent 

clause 
Principal parts of verbs, 235 
Progressive form of the verb, 261 
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Pronouns, classes of,»63, 183 

defined, 44 

how distinguished, 44 

inflection of, 183 

interrogative, 65, 187, 194 

parsing of, 195 

personal, 63, 183 

possessive, 128 

relative, 66, 133, 187, 193 
Proper adjective, 81 
Proper noun, defined, 56 

plurals of, 170 
Punctuation, added notes on, 302 

general rules, 295-301 

of coordinate expressions, 295 

of coordinate statements, 297, 298 

of exclamatory sentences, 26 

of interrupting expressions, 300 

of introductory or supplementary 
expressions, 299 

of quoted statements, 301 
Purpose, clauses of, 93, 107 

Question, direct, 84 

indirect, 84 
Quotation marks, 303 
Quotations, punctuation in, 301, 303 
Quoted statements, punctuation of, 
301 

Regular plurals of nouns, 166 
Relative adverb, defined, 86 

use of, 135 
Illative pronoun, defined, 67 

use of, 133, 187 
Restrictive clauses, defined, 302 

punctuation of, 302 
Result, clauses expressing, 107 
Rise, raise, usage of, 244 

Salutation of a letter, 357, 364 
Semicolon, when used, 298, 300, 303 
Sentences, analysis of, 143-163 

building of, 11, 274 

combining of, 286 

complex, 35, 160 

compound, 33, 158 

compound, error, 291 

declarative, 23 

defined, 4 

exclamatory, 23, 26 

imperative, 23, 20 
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interrogative, 23 

kinds of, based on grammatical 
form, 29 

kinds of, based on meaning, 23 

loose, 288 

main thought in, 271 

natural and transposed order of, 9 

punctuation of, 295-302 

simple, 33, 293 

unity in, 289 

variety in kinds of, 293 

what composed of, 11 
Set, sit, usage of, 244 
Setting of a story, 336 
Shall and will, usage of, 256 
Should and would, usage of, 258 
Signature of letter, 358, 365 
Simple sentence, defined, 33 

distinguished from compound, 33 

when used, 293 
Simple tenses, 232 
Singular number, 165 
Statements, coordinate, 297-298 

independent, 30 

indirect, 109 
Story, beginning of, 315, 338 

characters in, 337 

choosing a title for, 342 

chronicle, 333 

climax of, 333 

ending of, 339 

material for, 345 

paragraph at beginning of, 315 

plot, 333 

setting of, 336 

time-order in, 337 
Subject, compound, 15, 33 

modifiers of, 149 

position of, 9 

relation of, to verb, 114 

simple, 11, 12 

what it does, 7 
Subjunctive mood, defined, 224 

inflection of, 250 

uses of, 251 
Subordinate clauses, see Dependent 

clauses 
Subordinate conjunctions, connective 
relation of, 93, 136 

defined, 89, 93 

what their cl^-uses express, 93 
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Substitutes, adjective, 128 

adverbial,* 130 
Superlative degree, of adjectives, 201 

of adverbs, 207 
Supplementary expressions, punctua- 
tion of, 299 
Synonyms, 277 
Syntax, 182 

Temporal clauses, 93, 108 
Tense auxiliaries, 247 
Tenses, compound, 232 

future, forms of, 221 

past, forms of, 227 

simple, forms of, 232, 247, 256 

uses of, 233 
There as an expletive, 95 
This, these, that, those, usage of, 197 
Time, adverb of, 82 

clause expressing, 93, 108 
Time order, of a story, 337 
Title of a story, choosing a, 342, 345 
Topics, practice in forming, 308 
Topic sentence, 307 
Transitive verb, 68 
Transposed order, of sentences, 9 

in interrogative sentences, 25 

Unclassified words, 95 
Unity in the sentence, 289 
Usage, common errors in, 266 

of auxiliaries, 221, 25G 

of conjunctions, 215 

of the demonstrative adjectives 
this, etc., 197 

of prepositions, 212 

of verbs, 241 

Variety, in kinds of sentences, 293 

in sentence building, 277 

in words, 277 
Verbals, defined, 264 

parsing o.% 265 



Verb phrase, 19, 45, 221 
Verbs, agreement of, with subject, 
252-255 

auxiliaries of, 221, 226, 233, 256 

classes of, 68 

compound tenses of, 232 

conjugation of, 219, 245, 248 

copulative, 73 

correct usage of, 241 

defined, 45 

emphatic form of, 261 

gerund of, 262- 

how distinguished, 45 

imperative mood of, 224 

importance of, 68 

infinitives of, 230-231 

inflection of, 219, 227 

irregular, 221, 236, 237 

mood of, 224 

number of, 227 

object of, 69 

parsing of, 265 

participles of, 229, 235 

person of, 227 

principal parts of, 235 

progressive form of, 261 

regular, 221 

review of kinds of, 218 

simple tenses of, 232, 247, 256 

subjunctive mood of, 224, 250-251 

tenses of, 220 

transitive and intransitive, 68 

voice of, 223 
Voice, 223 

Who, which, what, usage of, 190 
WiU and 8?uiU, usage of, 256 
Word groups, 280 
Words, arrangement of, 283 

same used differently, 53 . 

variety in use of, 277 
Would and shovld, usage of, 258 

Yes and no, usage of, 140 



